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PHILOSOPHY 


Edited by DAGOBERT D. RUNES 


( j (.. is one of the most comprehensive collections of 


philosophical writings ever to be gathered between the 
two covers of one book. In a text of over 1200 pages, 
under more than 375 separate entries, are to be tound, 
not only the great philosophers of the West, but also the 
thinkers of the Orient, past and present. 

The selections cover the whole span of recorded phr 
losophy—from the Sixth Century B. C. to the present 
day. 

Each entry begins with a biographical sketch, covering 
the significant events in the philosopher's life, listing his 
major works and including a concise, careful statement ot 
his place and importance in the history of philosophy. 
This is followed by one or more representative excerpts 
from the man’s work. 

Included as a matter of course, are the greater and 
lesser thinkers of the classic Greek and Roman periods. 
Added to these are the great Jewish scholars of all peri 
ods; the Church Fathers of the Christian Era: the impor: 
tant Oriental teachers, and the whole prodigious line of 
modern philosophers, from the Renaissance to the present 
time. Mach of the material contained in the volume appears 


here in Enelisth translation for the firet time. 


“A big. quick reference guide. this 
merits school and library use.” 
- Virginia Kirkus 
Coming in November . . . $15.00 


N PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. Publishers 
GANDHI 15 East 10th Street. New York 16. N. Y. 


Please mention C & RL when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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An Essential Book 
for every library 


Catalogue of 
the Lamont 
Library. 
Harvard 


College 


Edited hy 

Philip James McNiff 

% Lists books actually in use in La- 
mont Library 

% Lists 39,000 titles 


*% Lists books published through De- 
cember 1952 


% Excludes outmoded books 


Classifies by 
scheme 


% Includes author index 


Lamont Library 


“LIBRARIANS will find much to study 
and perhaps to emulate in the selection, 
organization and presentation of this list.” 
from Morris Gelfand’s review in College 
and Research Libraries, April, 1954. 


AND READ “An Experiment in Acquisi 
tions with the Lamont Library List” by 
Mary Loftus Simpson, pages 430-433 of 
this issue of College and Research Li 


hrarve 


Offset from typed copy $7.50 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 
14 Francis Avenue 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


JOHN FERGUSON 


Bibliotheca 
Chemica 


Phe classic bibliography of Alchemical, 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical books 
‘It is doubtful indeed whether anyone 
will ever be able to surpass this mag 
apts DR. SHERWOOD TAY TOR 
fiz res. or US. $46.00 for 2 vols. 


GEORGES VICAIRE 
Bibliographie 
Gastronomique 


\ bibliography of books appertaining 
to food and drink trom the beginning 
of printing to igo. Has been unobtain 
able except at collectors’ prices for very 
many years. “A veritable history of the 
table through the ages.” ANDRE L. SIMON 
An indispensable reference work for 
the student of domestic economy 
£5 5s. or U.S. $15.00 


1. PAULY 


Bibliographie 
des Science Medicales 


\n important research tool, interna 
tional scope, of Medical History, 
Fpidemics, History of Medical Schools, 
Medical Literature and Protessional 
History 

£8 &s. or ULS. $29.50 


Derek Verschoytle 
VNC ADEMIC 
BIEBLIOGPAPHICAT 
PUBLICATIONS LIMITED 


12-14 Carlisle Street 
Soho Square: London W.1 
England 


Please mention C & RL when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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The Scarecrow Press 
has moved to Box 1055, New Brunswick, N.]. 


"794 


TITLES IN SERIES. By Eleanora A. Baer, 
Assistant Librarian, St. Louis University. 
xx, S56p. 1954. $16.00 

Miss Baer lists almost 20,000 titles published 

in series. The body of the book is an alphabeti- 

cal array of series, ranging from the Docu 
mentary Series of the American Academy of 

Franciscan History to the Monographs of the 

Zeitschrift fiir Philosophischen Forschung. This 

is followed by almost 400 pages of author and 

title index to the individual monographs. A di 

rectory of publishers of the series (p. ix-xvii) 

completes the work. 

This book should be an invaluable aid to 
reference, bibliography and cataloging, and 
should save many times its costs in analytics. 


THE WORKS OF NATHANIEL LEE. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes, by 
Thomas B. Stroup and Arthur L. Cooke, Pro 
fessors of English, University of Kentucky. 
Volume I. vi, 454 p. $7.50 (Volume I, which 
will complete this collection will be ready 
early in 1955). 

Contents of Volume I: Preface; General Intro- 

duction; The Text of this Edition; Life of Na 

thaniel Lee; and the following plays: The 

Pragedy of Nero, Emperour of Rome; Sophon 

isba, or Hannibal's Overthrow; Gloriana, or the 

Court of Augustus Caesar; The Rival Queens, 

or the Death of Alexander the Great; Mithri- 

dates, King of Pontius: a Tragedy; and, Ocedi 


pus: A Tragedy. 


ENERGY METABOLISM AND NUTRI- 
TION. By R. W. Swift and C. E. French. 
264p. illus., 1954. $5.75 

A basic text on calorimetry, fundamental en 

ergy relationships, measurement of nutritive 

values, food assignment, etc, 


PHYSICS LITERATURE. By Robert HH. 


Whitford. 228p. 1954. $5.00 
An indispensable reference guide for physicists 
and for libraries that serve the sciences. 


ADELAIDE OF BRUNSWICK. By The 
Marquis de Sade. trans. by Prof. Hobart Ry- 
land. 168p. 1954. $3.50 


This novel, written late in de Sade’s life, is dif- 
ferent from most of his work. It is presented 
here for the first time in any language. 


1953 


BOOKMAN’'S GUIDE TO AMERICANA. 
Compiled by J. N. Heard. 496p. 1955. 
$8.50 

“This work is a time-saving compilation for a 
subject field of interest to most libraries, is uni- 
que in its presentation of actual market prices, 
and is a fuller listing of Americana titles than 
any previous list compiled Jocally or regionally 
to serve the same purpose, 

Bookman’s Guide to Americana is recom- 
mended to Americana collectors and librarians 
as a guide for economical purchasing, and to 
librarians and individuals interested in deter- 
mining the probable market value of books of 
Americana as items for sale.” 

Subscription Books Bulletin, April, 1954 


DRURY'S GUIDE TO BEST PLAYS. By 
F. K. W. Drury. 367p. 1953. $6.50 


“A welcome reference guide for those who read 
or produce plays in drama groups or just have 
an interest in the theatre.” The Booklist, ALA 

Also listed in “Selected Reference Books of 
1953,” by Winchell, by the Saturday Revieu 
of Literature, and others. (Wilson catalog cards) 


GLORIOUS INCENSE: The fulfillment of 
Edgar Allan Poe, by Haldeen Braddy, 263p 
port., 1953. $4.50 


. offers a sound and judicious summary of 
Poe sc holarship ... and presents the fullest and 
best review of Poeiana that is currently avail 


able.” Nineteenth Century Fiction 


Please mention C & RL when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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GUIDE TO COLOR PRINTS. By Milton 
Brooke and Henry J. Dubester. 269p. 1953. 
$4.50 


Lists and describes some 5,000 reproductions 
of 4,000 paintings by 1,000 recognized paint- 
ers; gives the size of each reproduction, the 
price, and the source from which it may be 
obtained. 

“An invaluable reference book for artists, art 
teachers, art lovers.” Washington Post 


STATE LAWS ON THE EMPLOYMENT 
OF WOMEN. By Edith L. Fisch, Ph.D. and 
Mortimer D. Schwartz. 380p. 1953. $7.50 


“This digest is probably the most complete 
summary available of the laws governing the 
employments of women in the several states 
and the District of Columbia. Both authors are 
members of the bar, and one is a university 
teacher of law. 

The volume will be useful not only to those 
who wish to know the law in a particular state 
but also to those who are interested in the ex- 
tent and character of legislative action affecting 
the employment of women.” Library Quarterly 


SOUTH ATLANTIC STUDIES FOR 
STURGIS E. LEAVITT. Edited by 
Thomas B. Stroup and Sterling Stoudemire. 


215p. 1953. $5.50 


Other Scarecrow Press 
Books in Print 


ACRES OF FLINT: The writers of rural New 
England, 1870-1900, by Perry D. West 
brook. vii, 199p. 1951. $4.00 © 

“Forwards in distinguished fashion an under- 

standing of New England literature.” U.S. 

Quarterly Book Revieu 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHRISTOPHER 
MORLEY. By Guy R. Lyle and H. Tatnall 
Brown, xii, 198p. port., 1952. $4.00 

“This book is a must-must.” Antiquarian Book- 

man 


BOLIVIA: Land, people and institutions, by 

Olen E. Leonard. 257p., illus., 1952. $6.00 
“A valuable contribution to the study of a coun- 
try which at present is a most important in- 
gredient in the South American cauldron.” His- 
panic Book Shelf. Listed in The Booklist, ALA. 


GUIDE TO SOURCES OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. By Eleanor S. Upton. xxvii, 
I5Ip. 1952. $3.50 

“Will be welcomed by all scholars.” American 

Historical Review 


MARGINAL PUNCHED CARDS IN 
COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LI- 
BRARIES. By Howard F. McGaw, 2158p. 
illus., 1952. $4.50 

Listed in ASLIB Book List and in The Booklist, 
ALA 


INDEX TO PLAYS IN COLLECTIONS. 
By John H. Ottemiller, ed. 2. 386p. 1951. 
$6.50 

“All libraries will want this serviceable aid.” 

Wilson Library Bulletin; Listed in Standard 

Catalog for High School Libraries and in The 

Booklist, ALA. 


Scheduled for 1955 


Coleman, Charles H, Abraham Lincoln in Coles 
County, Illinois. 

Cramer, P. J. S. Coffee research; an historical re- 
view. 

Leland, Waldo G. Guide to materials for Amer- 
ican History in the archives and libraries of 


Paris. Vols. 3 and 4. 
Marsh, Philip. The prose works of Philip Freneau. 
Stroup, T. B. and Cooke, A. L. The works of 
Nathaniel Lee. Volume 2. 


New Address: 


THE SCARECROW PRESS 


Box 1055 


New Brunswick, N.J. 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 


Store TWICE as many books 


in your present floor space 
with STOR-MOR book drawers 


These smooth-operating, space-saving 
drawers, spanning every other range aisle, 2 
now enable you to increase your present 
book storage capacity by as much as 
114%. Ames Stor-Mor Book Drawers are 3 
easily installed, using the uprights of # 
your present freestanding or multi-tier 3 
steel shelving, or by making complete § 
installation for new buildings. Drawers ¢ 
are adjustable and freely interchangeable § 


with regular shelves. 
Our helpful illustrated folder will show you 


how compact storage using Stor-Mor Book 3 
Drawers can substantially increase your % 


storage space. Write for a copy today. 


 WRAMES CO. 


Establahed 1910 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 Hooper Street, San Francisco 7, California 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


FREESTANDING STEEL LIBRARY SHELVING + MULTI-TIER & 


BOOKSTACK CONSTRUCTION - BOOKSTACK ACCESSORIES 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


leading producer of AUTHENTIC 
eon RECORDS including THE ETHNIG 


FOLKWAYS LIBRARY w comtatt 


re 


for dren 


‘ 


SCTENCE 


HIGH FIDELITY 40 18,000 cycles 
WAYS 


election of the musi 
corded on location by 


ps; each Long Play Record is a 


And the famous SONGS TO) GROW ON sent 
ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ ar AMERI 
AN POLK MUste INTERNATIONAT 


AND LITERATURE SERIES 


Many of the issue ire original recordings or 
ALL FOLK 
RECORDS are guaranteed for qual 


production and content 


for Complete Catalogue write ta 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 W. 46th St. New York 36. 


FOR COMPLETE 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


SUBSCRIPTIONS! 


(over 20 Thousand Titles) 


BACK NUMBERS! 


(over 3 Million in Stock) 


PUBLICATIONS! 


(over 100 Reference Books) 
TRY 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


83-91 Francis St. 
Boston 15, Mass. 


Continuous Library Service Since 1886 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 


College and Research Libraries 


Maurice F. Tausper, Editor 


Cynruta Sawer, Editorial Assistant 


EprroriaL STAFF 
Book Notes J. FRarey 
Buildings Raven E, Evtswortu 
Warrer W. Wricut 


COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES is the official organ of the Association of College 
ind Reference Libraries, a division of the American Library Association. It includes 
general articles, official reports, addresses, reviews of selected books, and news from the 


field of wide professional interest. It is indexed in Library Literature. 


Manuscripts of articles and addresses and copies of books submitted for review should 


he addressed to the ¢ Ylhice of the Editor, School ot Library Service, Columbia ( niversity, 
New York City 27. Contributors should examine copies of past issues for style, and 
should submit articles carefully typed, double-spaced with wide margins. Requests for 
reprints should be addressed to ACRL, American Library Association, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11, at the time the notification is received of the issue in which the article 
is scheduled to appear. Advertising should also be arranged with the Chicago Office. 
The scope of the journal does not permit inclusion of personal communications ot 
exhaustive coverage by reviews of the literature of librarianship. 

Editors: Material in COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES is not copyrighted, Permis 
sion to reprint should be obtained from the author and editor. No comment or pro 
nouncement can be cited as official endorsement of the Association of College and 
Reterence Libraries or of the ALA. The assumption of editorial responsibility is not 
to be construed necessarily as endorsement of opinions expressed by writers. 

Subscription price: to members of the Association of College and Reference Libraries 
paying ALA dues of $6.00 or more, $2.00 per year, included in the membership dues 
assigned by ALA to ACRL; to members paying less than $6.00 and to nonmembers, 
$4.00 a year. Single copies $1.25; orders of five or more (@ $1.00 each. 

Checks for subscriptions or ALA membership should be made out to the American 
Library Association. Correspondence about subscriptions and notification of change of 
address (three weeks notice requested) should be sent to the American Library Associa 
tion, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Members of the American Library Association may become members of ACRI. by 
indicating this as the division of their choice when paying ALA dues without the 
payment of additional dues. ALA members wishing to belong to more than one division 
must pay to the ALA an additional twenty per cent of their ALA dues (not over $2.00) 
tor each additional division, 

! quarterly, January, April, July, and October 
brary Association, and printed at 450 Abnaip St Wis 
at the post office hicago, Ill., under the Act of March 4 


1, Wis Printed in U.S.A Accepted for mailing at the ecial rate 
bebruary 8, 1925 embodied in paragraph (d) (1), section 44.40 


Personnel ‘THOMPSON 


A DISTINGUISHED MODERN AMERICAN LIBRARY 


Roanoke Public Library, Roanoke, Virginia 
Director: Harold J. Sander 
Architect: Frantz & Addkinson 
Consultant: Wheeler & Githens 


The Roanoke, Virginia Public Library is 
another modern American Library 
which has selected VMP bookstacks and 
library equipment to establish high func- 
tional and artistic standards for its interior 


Of special interest to all library planners 
is the VMP Library Planning Service 
with years of specialized experience in 
bookstack fabrication. In the very early 
Stages of planning, VMP can help the 
architect and owner in determining the 
use and specifications for multi-tier or 
free-standing bookstacks, shelving, carrel 
units, book conveyors. Also, VMP makes 
MOBILWALL movable steel partitions, 
Steel doors and frames. 


Call on VMP. for advice on new library 
construction or modernization, Write for 
complete VMP library bookstack equip- 
ment catalog, Dept. CRL-10 


irginia | letat | ine. 


ORANGE, VIRGINIA 
Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 


Please mention C & RL when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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Association of College and Reference Libraries 


Officers for 1954-55 


Presipent: Guy R. Lyle, director of li- 
braries, Emory University, Atlanta, Ga. 

Vice Presipent AND 
Robert Vosper, director of libraries, Univer. 
sity ot Kansas, Lawrence. 

Executive Secretary: Arthur T. Hamlin, 
ACRL, so E. Huron St., Chicago, Il. 

‘Treasurer: Joseph C. Shipman, librarian, 
Linda Hall Library, Kansas City, Mo. 

Past Presipent: Harriet D. MacPhe>son, 
Drexel Institute of 
and Dean of School of Library 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

*Directors: David Jolly, ass't. librarian, 
Deering Library, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. (1956); N. Rush, di- 
rector of libraries, University of Wyoming, 


librarian, Technology, 


Science, 


Orwin 


Laramie (1955); Lawrence S. Thompson, di 
rector of libraries, University of ‘Kentucky, 
Lexington (1957). 

ACRL Representatives on ALA Coun- 
cit: Charles M. Adams, librarian, Woman's 
College of the University of North Carolina, 
Cireensboro (1956); Clifford R. Armstrong, 
director of libraries, Washington 
Pullman (1957); Fleming 
Bennett, librarian, University of Arizona, 
‘Tucson (1958); Lewis C. Branscomb, di- 
rector ot libraries, Ohio State University, Co 
(1957); Irene L. Crate, 

Oregon State College, Corvallis 


issociate 


State College, 


lumbus serials 


librarian, 


(1957); Dorothy M. Crosland, director of 
libraries, Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Atlanta (1958); Margaret L. Fayer, li- 
brarian, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 
(1958) ; Edward C, Heintz, librarian, Kenyon 
College, Gambier, Ohio (1957); Carl W. 
Hintz, librarian, University of 
Eugene (1958) ; Felix E. Hirsch, librarian and 
protessor, Bard College, Annandale-on-Hud 
son, New York (1957); Frances B. Jenkins, 
associate protessor of library science, Univer 
sity of Illinois Library School, Urbana 
(1987); Margaret L. Johnson, librarian, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (1956) ; 
David Otis Kelley, university librarian, Uni 
versity of New Mexico, Albuquerque (1957) ; 
Edmon Low, librarian, Oklahoma A & M 
College, Stillwater (1956); Arthur M. 
McAnally, director ot libraries and of the 
School of Library Science, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman (1957); Robert W. Orr, 
director of libraries, Iowa State College, 
Ames (1955); John H. Ottemiller, associate 
librarian, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. (1958); H. Dean Stallings, librarian, 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo 
(1958); Katharine M. Stokes, librarian, 
Western Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo (1955); Raynard C. Swank, di- 
rector of libraries, Stanford University, Stan 
ford, Calif. (1956). 


Oregon, 


Section Officers, 195 4°55 


Section: 
K. Porritt, librarian, Radcliffe Col 
CHAIRMAN AND CHAIR 


ALRMAN 
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cers and 


Section 
Flizabeth Bond, head, Reference Depart 
Library, Minneapolis, Minn; 
CuateMan Fiect, Thomas S 
Librarian, Library of Congres 
Washington, Secretary, Lucile Kelling, 
lacement offer, School of Library Science 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill; Disector, Fle 
Gifford, head, General Reference Division, 
Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio (19085) 
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Shaw, Senor Reference 
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Here's the modern, efficient library at Geor- 
gia Institute of Technology. Specially built for 
versatility, Globe-Wernicke Standard Stacks 
provide almost endless variations for expan- 
sion in years to come. 


If you're considering a new library or ex- 
panding and reorganizing an existing one, the 
selection and placement of book stacks are im- 
portant considerations requiring proficient 
planning. Globe-Wernicke library planning 
engineers are expert at helping you solve these 
problems . . . skillfully fitting your ideas and 


You need the 


‘right stack 
in the 


ight place 


wr - 


requirements into the most efficient layout 
possible. 

Consult Globe-Wernicke’s Library Engineer- 
ing Staff for personal service, or write Dept. 
C-104 for Catalog 313. which contains com- 
plete information on construction and applica- 
tions of G-W Standard Steel Book Stacks. 


» » 
Engineering Specialists 
=— 


Cincinnat 12, Ohio 


in Office Equipment, 


Systems and Vimble Records 


Please mention C & RL when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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College and 


Research Libraries 


Contents 


THe Scrorar’s Paravise. By Richard D. Altick 

We Neep ro pe INvesticatep. By Keyes D. Metcalf . 

PUBLISHING AT THE HUNTINGTON Liprary. By John L. Pomfret . 

Avupio-Visuat Dimensions ror AN Acapemic Liprary, By Louis Shores 

or THe System or Lecat Derosre ix tHe ULS.S.R. By Thomas J. 

or UNiversrry Lipraries. By drehie MeNeal 

Acoursimion CONCERNING Bririsn GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 
IN THE UNtrep Sraves. By B. Read 

Levrer GerMany. By Edgar Breitenbach 

PRACTICALITY OF CoorDINATE INDEXING. By G. Randall. Comment by Mort: 


mer Taube 


New Pertopicars or 1954—Pare Ll. By Edna Mae Brown 


Hexrey W. Loncrectow, Liprarian. By Carl L. Johnson . 
\N Experiment iN wirh THE LAMONT Liprary List. By Mary 
Lofton Simpson . 
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Attention College and. University. Librarians. 4 


A STANDING 


for all books published in any one or more of the series listed below. Books are 
shipped on publication. The number of titles published each year varies with the 
series but inclusion in any of these series insures quality of the manuscript, the 
editing, and production, You will be ordering these books. Why not have them 
available during the first days of publication ? 


McGraw-Hill Accounting Series: F. H. ELWELL, Editor 

The American Forestry Series: HENRY J. VAUX, Editor 

Economics Handbook Series: seymour &. HARRIS, Editor 

Electronics and Waves — A Series of Monographs: p. w. ery, Editor 

Engineering Societies Monographs: RALPH H. PHELPS, Editor 

Harvard Problem Books 

International Chemical Series: Lours p, HAMMETT, Editor 

International Series in Pure and Applied Mathematics: witiiam tep MaktTiN, Editor 

International Series in Pure and Applied Physies: GAYLORD P. HARNWELL, Editor 

McGraw-Hill Astronomical Series: EDWARD ARTHUR FATH, Editor 

McGraw-Hill Electrical and Electronic Engineering Series: FREDERICK BE. TERMAN, Editor 

McGraw-Hill Series in Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation: CLIFFORD 
BROWNELL, Editor 

McGraw-Hill Series in History 

McGraw-Hill Industrial Organization and Management Series: L. c. Morrow, Editor 

McGraw-Hill Insurance Series: RALPH H. BLANCHARD, Editor 

McGraw-Hill Publications in Aeronautical Science: JEROME C. HUNSAKER, Editor 

McGraw-Hill Publications in Agricultural Engineering: Quincy c. ayres, Editor 

McGraw-Hill Publications in the Agricultural Sciences: a. rink, Editor 

McGraw-Hill Publications in Botanical Sciences: EDMUND W. sivnorT, Editor 

McGraw-Hill Publications in Zodlogical Sciences: &. J. BoELL, Editor 
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By RICHARD D. ALTICK 


The Scholar’s Paradise’ 


Dr. Altick is professor of English, Ohio 
State University. 


N cHOsE the title “The Scholar's 
Paradise” for the remarks that are to 
follow, | had in mind a sentence in a letter 
written by one scholar to another—Erasmus 
to Bishop Fisher, more than four centuries 
ago: “T know how busy you are in your li- 
brary, which is your paradise.” The uni 
versity and research libraries which you 
ladies and gentlement represent are, at least 
potentially, the closest thing to paradise 
which the genuinely devoted humanistic 
scholar wishes in his mortal life. They are 
the precincts where he meets the intellectual 
challenges that are the essence of his pro- 
fessional existence, and where, if conditions 
are right, he emerges victorious. My in- 
structions have been to give you my personal 
views on what the right conditions are; 
how, in other words, you as librarians can 
make the scholar’s hunting grounds still 
happier. 

Speaking strictly for myself, I should say 
that to be a scholar’s paradise, a research 
library should have the following features. 
‘The scholar’s working quarters should, first 
of all, be comfortable, and it would not 
hurt too much if they verged on the 
luxurious. | would be willing to settle for 
the interior appointments and immediate sur- 
roundings of, say, the Houghton Library at 
Harvard, or the Folger, or the Huntington. 
I have never held with the theory that the 
brain works better when the body is uncom- 

* Paper presented at a meeting of the University Li- 


braries Section, ACRL, Minneapolis, Minn., June 


fortable. Vherefore 1 should expect to have 
my working quarters perfectly air-condi- 
tioned, and in order to counteract the temp- 
tation to sleep, which the soft armchairs and 
the lovely enveloping silence bring with 
them, I recommend that a touch of ben 
zedrine be wafted through the air-condi- 
tioning system. 

Now in this idyllic environment, what 
happens? Well, suppose 1, being deep in 
my researches, have a sudden whim to see a 
book that might possibly contain a sentence 
of value tome. 1 do not stir from my chair; 
instead, | murmur the author and title into 
an intercom box that is placed inconspicu- 
ously by my side. Within no more than 
thirty seconds, the book slides silently onto 


my table, borne hither by a velvet-lined con- 


veyor belt. There is never, you see, any 
necessity for my going to the bother of con- 
sulting a card catalog, let alone of my chas- 
ing the book on my own two feet. The 
intercom system is a sort of all-purpose lamp, 
which the genie-scholar need only rub to 
have his wishes amply filled. In addition to 
supplying every book he needs, it also 
answers every question that enters his mind 
in the course of his working day. For this 
function, it must be connected with the 
reference department, where a dulcet-voiced 
and omniscient librarian is always primed 
to aeliver the answer the scholar needs as 
soon as he has finished phrasing his query, 
no matter how recondite it may be. 

Finally, just as the mellow chimes hidden 
in the trees outside announce four o'clock, 
the door to our scholar’s cell quietly opens, 


and in glides a troupe of lightly-clad houris 


bearmy refreshments suitable to the hour. 
Since the long hard day of research is now 
over, we will draw the curtain at this point, 
with just one footnote in passing. ‘There is 


a lot of talk nowadays about electronic 


yadyets eventually replacing human effort 
in all research. We scholars view the pros 
pect w ith equanimity, tor we are no enemies 
to labor-saving devices, especially when the 


Burt it 


hame, | think, to mecha 


labor they save may be our own. 
would be rather a 
nize research so completely that the di 
aphanously-garbed houris would be thrown 
out of work, 

As I said when | embarked on this per 
haps too highly colored dream of paradise, 
own, 


the views expressed are strictly my 


Some of my colleagues would be able to 
dispense with the air-conditioning and even 


But 


every one of us would agree, for fairly obvi 


some few, possibly, with the cocktails. 
that the sim 
scholar’s paradise is books, books in infinite 
Now 


chills such a statement must send through 


ous Teasons, qua non of any 


abundance. | know very well what 


you. | know pretty much about your 
eternal struggles with budyets, the rising 
cost of processing new acquisitions, and the 
really formidable problem ot housing all the 
hooks you acquire. | know that you have 


been busy for many years trving to work 
out formulas, such as the Farmington Plan, 
tor solving these problems, and doubtless 
vou are hungrily hoping that I will take 
you oft the hook oftering new ideas, 
Alas, | can summon up no words of wisdom, 
as I wish | could. I have only two 


One is 


h 


things to say. that every well 


informed user of research libraries svinpa 


thizes with you your increasingly 


desperate dilemmas. [ft you often feel that 


you don't get enough understanding from 


“ holars, I wonder if the reason may be that 


you haven't sufficiently publicized your 


problems so that everyone in your academic 


circle—not merely the administration—is 


aware of what vou are facing. The other 
thing is that schoiars would not be scholars 
if they didn’t expect a library to contain, and 
have immediately available, every book they 
conceivably have occasion to 


will ever 


glance into. We are no doubt unreasonable, 
but give us credit for being idealists. 

I can speak with some feeling on this 
second point, because for the past six or 
eight years | have been working on a re 
search project that has required me to use 
literally thousands of books that seeming] 


‘| hey 


have not been rare books in the ordinary 


nobody else has needed to look into. 


sense, but simply books in fields which have 
not been much cultivated by scholars—the 
reperts of certain nineteenth-century Par 
liamentary inquiries, obscure Victorian 
memoirs, the files of the Publishers’ Circu 
lar and of English librarians’ periodicals. 
Until 


writing a history of the mass reading pub 


I came along, with the design of 


lic in) nineteenth-century England, these 
books had been undisturbed for fifty or a 
hundred years. ‘To some librarians they 
would represent dead wood, which only a 
high sense of professional responsibility has 
saved from being thrown out to make room 
tor more “useful” items. lo me as a re 
searcher, they have been manna, albeit often 
dusty and dry. And there could be no more 
fitting occasion than this on which to invoke 
a comprehensive blessing on all the librarians 
who bought and cataloged and gave precious 
shelt 

hooks. 


myatter 


space to those thousands of obscure 


They had faith that some time, no 


how far in the future, somebody 


might want to use those books ; and that 


somebody happened to be me. 

This brings me to another, but not un 
related, point. As the library protession has 
yrown more specialized and complicated it 
extent with the 


touch to some 


I should like to urge that 


has lost 


pec ple it serves. 
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the best way of closing this gap is to en- 


courage more librarians to have a_ broad 
training and a continuing interest in subject 
areas. I am the last person to underesti 
mate the value of specialized library train- 
ing. But just as it is absurd and dangerous 
tor our teachers to be given an overdose of 
“methods of education” at the expense of 
true knowledge, so is it undesirable for li- 
fine their technical 


brarians, however 


equipment, to be ignorant of the special 


problems of the researchers they are in 


business to help. It is especially regrettable 
that so many people in the top echelons of 
libraries have had no personal experience 
With the best will 


in the world, they cannot possibly see things 


in humanistic research, 


as the scholar sees them, any more than a 
school superintendent with a doctor's degree 
in educational administration but no class 
room experience can adopt the viewpoint of 
the ordinary teacher. 

By laying more emphasis on a liberal post 
yvraduate education, with generous allow 
ance for first-hand experience in scholarly 
routine, you can make a good start toward 
lack of 


understanding that often exists between the 


breaking down the unfortunate 
management of libraries and the customers. 
But such training has an even more practi- 
cal value in the case of the men and women 
who work in reference rooms and specialized 
the staff of 


every large research library there should be 


vraduate reading rooms. On 
at least a few persons whose major training 
has been, not in library science, but in the 
various fields of the humanities and social 
SCICTICES, ‘These peopl should not only have 
had extensive personal experience re 
search, but even more important, they should 


be expected to keep up with all the latest 


developments in their fields, such as the ap 


pearance of new reference works and bibli 


ographies. | have vood reason to know 


how valuable such librarians are to the 
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scholar, because time after time a question 
addressed to the right individual has resulted 
in a short cut to material of which I was 
entirely ignorant, or which I could have 
come across only through a long and time- 
wasting process of investigation. [| can sug- 
vest nothing which would earn you warmer 
yratitude from practicing scholars than 
multiplying the number of well-informed, 
alert, and ingenious reference librarians who 
can talk to the researcher in his own lan 
guage and help fill in the gaps which in 
evitably exist in his own bibliographical 
knowledyve. 

While I’m on the subject of personnel, | 
cannot resist touching on one matter on 
which | am sure all of us think alike but 
which is nevertheless an unnecessary source 
of annoyance in some libraries. Some years 
avo | was doing research tor a book in the 


I shall 


cloak the library in merciful anonymity by 


public library of a large eastern city. 


not naming the city but merely mentioning 
that the street address is Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-Second Street. In going through the 
author cards referring to the works of the 
man | planned to write about, | found that 
this library, like some others that didn’t use 
their Halkett and Laing as often as they 
should, had attributed to him certain books 
which were in fact not his. ‘Thinking to be 
of some service to the library in return for 
the use | was making of it, | took the cata 
log tray to the man on duty at the informa 
tion desk and said, “Would vou be interested 
in knowing about a few false attributions in 
these cards 

He looked me straight in the eve and 


I confess | was slightly taken aback, al 


said, 


though | realize now that, to repay candor 
with candor, the correct reply on my part 


would have been, “I don't blame you a bit.” 


‘The 


rather than irritating. 


refreshing 
But too often the 


assistant’s frankness was 
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manner of library people in dealing with 
their patrons is simply exasperating. [| am 
speaking now not of department heads or 
other dignitaries but of the people under 


lerks 


sistants with whom the scholar has the most 


them—the and attendants and as 


frequent dealings. I don’t think I am being 
unfair when I say that many people in sub- 
ordinate library posts behave toward those 
they are presumably there to help in a 
manner that would win them instant dis 
missal from behind the counter of any self 
respecting department store. 

Let me hasten to add that | know full 
well that we scholars often are prima 
donnas; our own manner is brusque, our 
temperament is touchy, our demands often 
are excessive. Lam aware that the tantrums 
I throw sometimes in my own university li 
brary are as deplorable as they are spec- 
tacular. But in partial extenuation I should 
say that | have found through considerable 
experience that a display of apoplectic wrath 
situations where patient 


gets results in 


sweetness proves of no avail. And in any 
case, | see no reason why the library pro- 
fession as a whole should not cultivate the 
same tradition of undeviating courtesy, no 
matter how trying the circumstances, as has 
been built up, say, by the telephone com- 
pany. The habitual discourtesy or indiffer 
ence of certain library people when dealing 
with patrons, be they freshmen or world- 
famed scholars, gives substance to the im- 
pression held by some that libraries are 
operated, not to be of all possible service to 
readers, but for the private convenience ot 
the management. | know that such an im 
pression is the very opposite to that which 
vour profession seeks to cultivate, and | 
mention the matter now only because | have 
a feeling that since you yourselves have rela 
little observe the 


tively opportunity to 


ordinary day-to-day contacts between your 


staff and the public, you sometimes may not 
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be aware of the extent to which discourtesy, 
or, | should add, sheer incompetence helps 
breed misunderstanding between librarians 
and scholars. As I say, it is scarcely fitting 
for me, either as an individual or as the 
representative for the i.oment of the 
scholarly profession, to cast the first stone. 
I am sure both parties have much room for 
improvement. 

Now for one or two other practical sug- 
gestions as to how you can smooth the way 
of the scholar. One relates to the processing 
of recent acquisitions. You all know how 
impatient many scholars are to receive books 
On 


Friday they mark a bookseller’s catalog or 


they have ordered from the library. 
fill out cards for books reviewed in the new 
Times Literary Supplement, and they want 
to have the volumes in their hands by Tues 
the latest. | that this is 
indefensible ; they should be willing to wait, 


But I'd like 


to explain why we are so eager to have books 


day at submit 


if necessary, until Thursday. 


paroled from the catalogers’ prison-house 
into our loving custody. In the case of old 
books, we want to see them immediately for 
very tangible reasons—as, for instance, we 
are just finishing a research paper to which 
they will contribute a fact or two, or we 
are conducting a graduate seminar that is 
discussing the very subject covered by those 


books. 


books and in addition there is the desire, evi 


‘These reasons also hold for new 


dent in every self-respecting professional 
man, to keep abreast of the newest informa 
tion on the subject. No doubt the heavens 
would not fall if we had to put off reading 
that book for three months or a year, so 
that the catalogers could conduct their pe- 


But 


1 am sure that all of you, whatever your 


culiar rites in a more leisurely fashion. 


personal tastes in reading, often feel the 
same urgency that we professional scholars 
do, to let not another minute go by without 


seeing what so-and-so says about such-and- 
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att 
a 
; 
| 


such in his newly published book. I think 
should all be less admirable 


creatures if we were more easygoing in 


that we 


such respects. 

Right next door to this matter of getting 
hooks on the shelves with the least possible 
One 


of the most frustrating exneriences a scholar 


delay is that of binding periodicals. 
can have is to discover, when he has a list 
of ten articles to look up, that half of them 
are in periodicals whose recent numbers have 
been sent to the bindery. The reason why 
your practice often conflicts with our inter- 
ests is this. In literary scholarship, as in 
some other fields of the humanities and the 
social sciences, we depend heavily for our 
knowledge of recent publications upon 
specialized serial bibliographies that come 
out a few months or so after the end of the 
calendar year they cover. These bibliogra- 
phies are godsends to the busy man who 
can't possibly keep up with all the publica- 


Just 


about now, specialists in Victorian literature 


tions in his field as they are issued. 


are checking over the May issue of Modern 
Philology, which prints a full list of the 
articles and books, and the reviews thereof, 
that have been published in their field during 
1953. These men and women naturally 
will want at once to read the articles and im 
portant reviews that deal with topics of 
particular interest to them. But | wonder 
what proportion they will actually find on 
the shel ves—because you librarians have sent 


of PMLA 


Times Literary Supplement and Studies in 


last year’s numbers and the 
Philology to be bound. 

Nobody, certainly, can quarrel with your 
policy of binding periodicals as soon as 
possible. It is too bad that binding time 
comes just when we are especially bent upon 
looking at the very numbers of periodicals 
that are marked for binding, but nothing can 
be done about that. All we can ask of you 


is that you make every effort to reduce the 
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time when periodicals are unavailable. 
Don’t remove the unbound numbers from 
the shelves until the bindery is ready to get 


busy on them, and once they are in the 


bindery, let them have priority over other 


jobs. Never forget that a library's holdings 
are bought to be used, and every book that 
gathers dust in the cataloging room and 
every periodical that is sequestered on the 
binder’s table reduces to that extent the 
library's effectiveness as an instrument of 
research, 

One more suggestion concerning library 
procedure. ‘The modern university library 
of course serves a highly complex purpose— 
some of its functions having been thrust 
upon it by the evolving scheme of higher 
education, others having been more or less 
developed by your profession itself in its 
admirable eagerness to be of further service. 
For that reason, it is inescapable that the 
book-stock 
places in addition to the main stack. 


be distributed in a number of 
In my 
own university, for example, a given book 
may turn out to be in one of the graduate 
reading rooms, one of the undergraduate 
reading rooms, on closed reserve, in. the 
reference room, in the bibliography room, 
in one of the many departmental libraries 
scattered over the campus, in the “stack 
annex” located in the men’s gymnasium, or, 
finally, deposited in the Midwest Inter- 
Library Center, some 320 miles away in 
Chicago. 

All of you can make strong arguments 
for such widespread distribution. “The very 
real inconvenience it causes us scholars is no 
its advantages to 


doubt outweighed by 


others. But I do want to plead that de- 
centralization of stock be held to a mini- 
mum, and that, before any transfer is made 
from the main stack to some other location, 
you satisfy yourselves that it would be for 
the best interests of the greatest number of 
library users. Do not, for goodness’ sake, 
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move books without adequate preliminary 


prayer and meditation. I have a notion 


meditation a 
that of 


that in the course of such 


mysterious voice—it might be 


scholars yenerally—might be heard sug 
yestiny that decentralization has pone too 
tar, and that it is now time to reassemble 
books in one location. Until that trend does 
set in, however, may | beg one favor of you; 
that whenever a book is shelved elsewhere 
than in the main stack, its current where 


abouts be clearly noted on every relevant 


card in the public catalog. By current | do 
not mean its location as of 1952, but as of 
this week. Keeping the catalog up to date 
is, | know, a difficult and expensive process ; 
but if you must decentralize your collection, 
that is the least compensation you can make 


for the time, energy, and shoe-leather we 


expend in chasing down the items we find 


absent—-without leave, as far as we are 


concerned——trom their logical place in the 


stack. 


would tind keeping the catalog up to date 


have an idea, indeed, that you 
too high a price to pay for distribution of 
books, had the 


power to entorce the rule, the present exodus 


and that if we scholars 
of books from the main stack to every point 
of the campus and beyond would be slowed 
down, it not actually reversed. 

So tar | have been talking about library 
procedures as they aftect both home scholars 


should like to 


turn now to one or two considerations that 


and visiting researchers. | 


bear primarily upon scholars outside your 
own institution, which means, of course, the 
reat majority of workers in a given field. 
You are constantly, and properly, concerned 
with encouraging the greater use of your 
holdings, especially of these collections in 
whose strength you take particular pride. 
The problem boils down to one of pub 
licity. Some of you issue periodicals in 
which you describe those collections as well 
as announce noteworthy recent ACQUISITIONS | 


some, in addition, communicate such news 
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This is all 


to the good, but it does not strike to the 


to your professional journals. 


heart of the matter, which is to let practicing 


scholars themselves know what you have. 
Few of us regularly see the journals you 
issue as individual libraries, and even fewer 
see the Library Quarterly or the Library 
Journal. Unless an article on a great new 
acquisition in an American library is cited 
in one of our specialized serial bibliogra 
phies in language and literature, the chances 
are that we will hear about that acquisition 
only through the academic grapevine. As 
collections are concerned, 


far as eNisting 


Downs’ American Library Resources is, 


needless to say, limited to those collections 
which have been described in’ print, and 
many other collections, though immensely 
have not been so 


valuable tor research, 


honored. ‘Vhe dmerican Library Directory 
supplement and Special Library Resources, 
because of their lack of detail and their at 
tempt to cover every tield of learning, are 
of little practical aid to scholars in a given 
field. Hence, if Library Re 


sources tails us, with the 


American 
along several 
valuable books on regional library holdings 


\lr. 


piled, there is really no good way for a 


which Downs and others have com 
scholar working on a particular project to 
discover where the richest pay-dirt is hidden. 

How, then, can you let researchers know 
what you have to offer them? > My principal 
sugvestion is that you use the channels of 
communication already well established in 
the various areas of scholarship—the learned 
journals and the more informal newsletters 
that keep people with like interests informed 
ot recent happenings in their field. | should 
think that the editors of learned journals 
would welcome short communiques remind 
ing their readers that in your university 
library there is a tine collection of rare books 
or manuscripts which has not been exten- 
sively utilized as yet. For example, a couple 


of years ago the leading periodical for lan 
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Aya 

: 

sf 


vuage-and-literature scholars, Publications 


of the Modern Lanquage Association, ran 
a most informative article on the holdings of 
the Morgan Library. As for the 


letters, | can speak with some authority 


news 


about one, which, in atonement tor some 


unknown sin, | edit. The I ietorian News 
Letter goes twice a year to between 400 and 
500 scholars who are specially interested in 


English 


make a particular point of including notes 


nineteenth century literature. | 


on recent library accessions in our field, as 


well as more tormal articles on. certain 


strong collections. Last vear, for instance, 


the News 


count of the Huntington's rich collection of 


Letter contained a detailed Ae 


Victorian books and manuscripts, and in the 
near future | hope to print similar articles 
on the Newberry, the Folver, the Univer 
sity of ‘Texas, and other rich collections. 

I strongly recommend, theretore, that 
vou take the initiative in publicizing your 
holdings to the people directly concerned, 
which they are most 


through the media 


likely to see. | hereby invite you to let me 
personally know of holdings you wish Vic 
torian scholars to know about. As for other 
fields, why not ask the advice of the best 


men oon your own campuses as to the 


journals and newsletters which would be 
most likely to serve your purpose? Failing 


that, I'd 


secretary 


suyyest that vou write to the 
ot the national professional as 
field. In 
modern languages and literatures, write to 
the secretary of the Modern 
New York; or consult the 
addresses in the annual di 


PMLA tor a list of 


journals and newsletters in whose pages you 


soctition each that ot the 


Language 
Association in 
directory oft 

rectory number ot 
might spread the glad tidings. You have 
a detinite responsibility to let us know much 
than we at about your 


more present can 


strong collections and your important 


ACQUISITIONS, 


Your anxiety to have your special collec 
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tions more intensively used is the brighter 
side of a coin to whose darker side | musi 


Although the 


subject is a verv touchy one, | should be 


now reluctantly — refer. 


unfair both to you and to my own protession 


if | did not speak of it. I allude to the 


practice of withholding certain: materials, 


principally manuscripts, from the use 
everyone but some privileged person who 
right to a 


has successfully asserted his 


monopoly. A colleague of mine, with whom 
l discussed mv intention of mentioning the 
subject to vou and who because of the nature 
ot his own research has had wide and bitter 
experience in the matter, bluntly described 
the practice as a national scandal. He went 
on to mention certain libraries which are 
particularly notorious in this respect. 

I do not think any library is justified in 
assenting to what may well be called the 


squatter’s rights theory of research property, 


“{ make one exception, which | think ts tat 


A faculty member who has ma 
terially aided in the acquisition of a certain 


first crack at its 


enough. 
collection is entitled to 
contents provided, and it is an indispensa 
ble proviso, that he use it within a reasena 
ble time. After the expiration of that time, 
the collection should be thrown open, with 
as few restrictions as possible, to any serious 
and sufficiently qualified scholar. 

As matters stand now, tar too many 
collections are sewed up indefinitely simply 
because some powerful local faculty mem 
bers hope some day to write great books with 
the help of their contents. “The motive may 
selfish 


amount to nothing more than 


be even more than that, it may 
a desire to 
keep out of other people's hands what a 
man is unable or disinclined to use tor him 
self. 


‘ation of motive ts the correct one, too often 


Even if the more charitable interpre 


the result is that one man’s expressed inten 
tion of using a collection “some day” denies 
that collection to a score of other scholars 


who are ready and eayer to share its riches. 
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: | bs 


I am aware that as librarians who must 
play ball 
faculty, you are in a difficult position. You 


that 


with teaching members of the 


a certain scholar with 
Club is 
sincere in his plans for that 
But | need hardly 


Campuses are 


may also feel 


whom you lunch at the Faculty 
pertectly 
eventual “great book.” 
remind you that university 
paved with good intentions. 
Your obligation, I think, is clear. It is 
not an obligation to acquiesce in what, when 
all is said and done, is a deed of selfishness. 
Your obligation is a higher one, for it is to 


Modern 


~ holarship has noe room for closed deer 


the world of learning in general. 


parks, and modern librarianship should re 
sist being called upon to protect game that 
is the property of scholars in general for the 
private interest of a handful of selfish men. 
By putting up “No Trespassing” signs over 
certain collections, you are betraying the 
which your profession is 


lofty ideals to 


dedicated. 
As I say, 


which temporarily limiting access to a body 


there are circumstances under 
of manuscripts or other material is legiti 
mate. But | stress the word temporarily. 
You cannot, in good conscience, continue to 
stand guard over those treasures after the 
privileged one has shown no inclination to 
profit by his advantage. Hence, despite the 
difficulties and the very real prospect of per 
involved, I beg you to 


sonal bitterness 


cleanse your libraries of the shame of 
tolerating dogs in the manger. 

| have used forthright language in speak 
ing of this unpleasant subject because | think 
it deserves to be dealt with bluntly. For the 
assumption underlying your invitation to me 
is that we are all engaged in a common 
enterprise, the end of which is the extension 
y our job is not only 


available the ma 


of human knowledge. 
to collect but to make 
terials of scholarship; ours is to make use 


of it for the best interests of society. 
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You can do without us, and | have no 
doubt at all that many times our unreasona 
ble demands, our failure to appreciate your 
side of an issue, impel you to feel that you 


But 


It is no exag 


could do without us very well indeed. 
we cannot do without you. 
geration to say that the whole edifice of 
modern scholarship rests upon the founda- 
tion of your libraries. In the past few years 
I have had occasion to dig pretty deeply 
into the history of librarianship in England 
and America in the past century or so, and 
one aspect above all has impressed me. 
‘That is the stirring transformation which 
has occurred in the attitude of the profession 
generally toward its place in society and 
toward its clients. A hundred years ago, 
fifty years ago, even less time than that, 


most librarians were, to say the least, 


suspicious of their readers. Books were to 
be guarded, not to be freely dispensed to 
applicants. Libraries were treasure-houses, 
but the arrangements for the use of those 
treasures were roughly similar to those in 
effect in Fort Knox. 

‘Today, with the one regrettable exception 
of which I have just been speaking, that 


attitude is no more. Recognition of the 


partnership of librarian and scholar is all 


but complete, and that recognition, I be 
lieve, is as strong on one side as on the other. 
What remains is to make our partnership 
more effective; to see each other's aims and 
problems more clearly, and to oil the ma 
chinery by which librarianship serves the 
needs of research. I hope that the observa 
tions | have made in the course of this talk 
will contribute their mite toward this end. 
The scholar has not yet entered into his 
heavenly city, but he is coming closer and 
closer to it. It is within your power—with 
the by ne means negligible help of the people 
who approve your budgets to turn his 
vision of paradise into a vision of happy 


reality. 
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By KEYES D. METCALF 


Why We Need to be Investigated’ 


Mr. Metcalf is director, Harvard Uni- 
versity Library. 


I IFE IS FULL OF problems—and would be a 
pretty dull affair if it were not. If 
full 


of problems, the lives of most of us here 


libraries and library work were not 


would be less interesting than they are. 
The problems of research libraries—and 
particularly the financial implications that 
are to be found in most of these problems 
are so interesting that the Association of 
American Universities hopes to study them 
during the coming months through a spe- 
cial commission which it will sponsor. 
‘The other 


words, are going to be investigated by the 


large research libraries, in 
university presidents, and this should help 


to make life interesting for research i 


brarians. “The idea that there ought to be 
such an investigation originated with li 
brarians. It was their own idea, so it would 
seem that the librarians are not too worried 
over what will be found out about them: 
but you can never be quite sure, when an 
investigation starts, just how it will end. 
There would be no point to one anyway if 
the answers were known to start with. 

As a matter of fact, we are not even sure 
that we know the right questions, let alone 
the answers. In order to give the investi 
gators some help in deciding just what they 
ought to investigate, the Association of Re 
search Libraries is sponsoring a conference 
that will meet October 29-31 at Allerton 
House (which belongs to the University of 


Illinois) near Monticello, Illinois. ‘Those 


* Pape ! general session of ACRLI., 


r 
Minneapol 


presente at the 


s, Minn., June 22, 1954 
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_ they grow 


who meet there will be the librarians of 
libraries belonging to the ARL, presidents 


of universities belonging to the AAU, and 


protessors (not more than one per univer 


sity) from the same institutions. 


There are only forty-five libraries that 


belong to the ARL. 


smaller 


‘The librarians here 


who come trom institutions may 
wonder if they 
conference and study that | have mentioned. 
Their 
libraries are not going to be investigated, 
at least not directly. But | should not be 


yiving this talk to this group if | were not 


have any real stake in the 


Their problems may seem different. 


convinced that we are all in the same boat. 
There are two chief reasons: the first is that 
all of our libraries are growing, and growth 
seems to be the underlying cause of nearly 
all the financial problems that need to be 
studied ; the second reason is that all of our 
libraries serve scholars, and that each must 
turn to others for help in supplying some ot 
the materials that scholars need. If the 
largest research libraries can be strength 
ened, it will help scholars everywhere; if 
hurt. If 


developments cooperation result 


they grow weaker, it will new 


from 
study of research library problems, all of us 
will be affected. 

Growth is certainly not bad itself. 
But college and university libraries are parts 
of the institutions to which they belong, and 
it is obvious that complications will arise if 
at least if the cost of maintain 
more rapidly than the col 


leges We 


know, as Fremont Rider, Dean Ridenour of 


ing them grows 


and universities themselves. 


the University of Illinois, and others have 


told us during recent years, that research 
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libraries have doubled in size every sixteen 


to twenty vears; and it is obvious that this 
exponential or veometric rate of increase in 
holding. It is 


in fact slowing down, at least in our laryest 


cannot continue indetinitely. 


libraries. 

But the ratio of library expenditures to 
total expenditures of the college or univer 
sity is the heart of the matter, and there are 


many reasons, it seems to me, why libraries 


must tend to take more and more of the 


total if they vo on as in the past. Libraries 


yrow cumulatively ; they acquire but do not 


discard. A university admits students and 


yraduates them, unless they drop by the 


wayside; it can. stabilize its enrolment. 


Professors come and protessors go; the 
size if 


But the 


library continues to grow whether or not the 


faculty yrows relatively slowly in 


the student body does not increase. 


student body and faculty grow: an old book 
is not discarded because a new one has been 
Nor 


Each volume that is added costs something 


boughe. and more space is needed. 
for storaye and service every vear as lony as 
it remains in the collec thon. 

Libraries, moreover, are not like factories. 
Mass production is a means of cutting unit 
costs in industry; large plants are built be 
cause they can be more efficient than small 
ones. In oa library, on the contrary. unit 
costs have tended to increase as the collec 
tion yrows, and so tar we have been unable 
to change this tendeney. It is more expen 
sive to add a book when you have a million 
volumes than when you have a hundred 
You have to describe it in greater 


ou 


has eto use a more compli ated subject head 


thousand. 


detail to distinguish it from others. 


You have to tile the cards in a 
‘The 


stacks are laryver, so you have to vo turther 


my tor it, 


catalog that is ten times as large. 
to pet the book and to put it back w hen it 
is returned. The charge file is more diff 


cult to handle. 
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If a library is improved—and growth is 


improvement—it ts also used more heavily. 
More books are borrowed. If it develops 


outstanding collections, more and more 
Visitors come trom other campuses to use it, 
and more and more requests for interlibrary 
loans are received. 

One other major reason for rising library 
costs ought to be mentioned, In many insti 
tutions salaries for librarians have been in 
creasing more rapidly than salaries tor pro 
tessors, but they are still lower than they 
ought to be, and further increases mrust and 


should he 


one of those entailed by 


expected. This problem is not 
vrowth, but it ts 
one that must be faced by all our libraries, 
large and small. 

It ought to be added that in many insti 
tutions unusual circumstances during recent 
vears have prevented library expenditures 
from rising more rapidly than the total 
college or university budget. The number 
of students increased rapidly after the war, 


doubled 


while it involves library expenditures for 


and a undergraduate enrolment, 


public services and tor duplication ot books 


assigned tor reading, does not aftect the li 
brary as much as some other parts of the 


institution, Likewise, great university 
building programs during the postwar years 
have tended to conceal the growing space 
needs of libraries. The point is that other 
parts of the university can halt or greatly 
retard their rate of growth as a “boom” 
period of this sort comes to an end, but the 
library will continue its yrowth unless it 
reduces its services drastically. Greatly ex 
tended interlibrary cooperation, some of us 
hope, may offer an alternative. 

I have said that | think we are all in the 
same boat, and that one reason for this is 
that all our Libraries are growing, but 
though | am well aware that this is danger 


to add that | think 


the growth problem ought to be less serious 


ous ground—I want 
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tor the college than for the university li- 
brary. I do not want to propose any abso- 
lute limit for the size of libraries in liberal 
arts or teachers’ colleges. Perhaps such a 


library ought to discard an out-of-date 
monograph every time, or nearly every time, 
it adds a new one, but even so, serial col 


A col lec- 


tion for undergraduates such as the Lamont 


lections would continue to grow. 


Library at Harvard can be stabilized in 


size, but this is not though 


Lame 


even Cas\, 


trom 
‘The 


dithculties are much greater when members 


less than a minute away 
the main collection of the university. 
of a college faculty must depend on the hi 
brary, for they will never be satistied, how- 
ever larye it ts. 

The college ought to support a library 
that will take care of the normal needs of 
its student, but | believe that college pro- 
tessors will have to rely more and more 
during the years ahead on larger libraries in 
the area tor research materials. Each of our 


small liberal arts colleges cannot hope to 


build up a great collection of books, and it 


would be very wastetul if each tried to do so. 
Cooperation, as | have said already, is not 
something that affects only members of the 
ARL. 

Sooner or later, indeed, cooperation may 
entail developments that will not be wel- 
comed by the smaller libraries. If we come 
to realize more and more clearly that the 
nation’s library resources are a reservoir that 
serves the whole nation, and if the largest 


books 


needed by that national reservoir rather than 


libraries deliberately buy that are 
by the particular institution that buys them, 
it seems likely that the question of fees will 
arise. | should describe this as inevitable if 
it were not possible that government or in 
dustry will assume some of the’ burden of 
providing this type of national library 
service. 


I have spoken of fees before, and it is not 
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a popular thing to do. | have done so be- 
cause I prefer, whenever I can, to face un- 
pleasant possibilities while there is still time 
to discuss them fully and reach unhurried 
decisions. We may not be able to avoid tees 
for interlibrary services, but, by considering 
them now, we may at least work out a more 
sensible plan than if we wait until financial 
pressure forces libraries to act hastily and 
independently. 

This theory that it is better to face prob 
lems while they are still problems, rather 
than to wait until they become crises, is back 
of the Monticello Conference and of the 
proposal that it be followed by an investiga 
tion. If growth is going to bring pressure 
on our budgets, it may be highly desirable 
to start examining library expenditures now, 
and to get professors and university presi- 
dents to examine them with us. If the 
scholars and administrators produce any new 
and practicable ideas on how to save money, 
thar will be fine; if they do not, at least 
they will have been educated a good deal in 
the process. 

The 


will start by considering where we spend 


Monticello Conterence, therefore, 


most of our money and why, Space tor 
books, for readers, and for staff is a major 
item, and too many of our present library 
buildings are so poorly designed that they 
are more expensive to maintain than they 
ought to be. Continuing growth means 
that we all face the necessity sooner or later 
for planning new buildings or additions; 
wise planning will save money in construc 
tion, and will save even more on upkeep 
costs throughout the life of the structure. 
Qur acquisition programs obviously call 
for study by our faculties, and can hardly be 
effective unless they are understood by the 
professors to whom we must turn for help 
ig book selection. Librarians ave well aware 
that the purchase price of a volume is only 


a fraction of its total cost to the library, 
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which includes acquisition, cataloging, and 


storage space; the non-librarians who 
recommend books for purchase ought to 
know this, too. Binding policies, inci 
dentally, may also call for reconsideration, 
for it is extravagant at present prices to in- 
vest in first class binding for a book that 
may be used only once or twice in a decade. 

Cataloging costs are likely to shock the 
layman, and they certainly do not make the 
library administrator happy. Few of us are 
satisfied with what we have accomplished 
either in simplification or in cooperative 
cataloging, and few of us feel sure that our 
catalogs might not be better designed to 
serve those who use them. It would be both 
cruel and impracticable to staff our catalog 
departments with people who dislike cata 
loging, but we suspect that those who choose 
to become catalogers frequently have a 
tendency toward perfectionism that is not 
helpful in keeping costs down. 

In public services, as in cataloging, the 
protessors who use our libraries and the 
presidents who pass on budgets ought to con 
sider whether, in view of the costs involved, 
we are doing more or less than we ought. 
If further research assistance is to be given 
to professors, it will be expensive; if we 
need only give students and faculty a mini 
mum of advice on how to help themselves, 
some of us can save money, 

At every point in any consideration of li 
brary expenditures, this question of service 
standards arises. If we were to close our 


stacks and shelve books by size we could 


save a great deal of space. If we can discard 
books or store them cheaply, we may save 
more than might be expected. For example, 
if a large library, by discarding or storage, 
can postpone the construction of a new 
$10,000,000 building for five years, it can 
save the interest on this sum, amounting to 
$2,500,000, which would go a long way to 


improve the library in other respects. 
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Those who advocate storage or discard- 
ing ought not, of course, to underestimate 
books 


collection or the difficulties of selecting ma 


the cost of withdrawing from the 
terial that is to be discarded or stored. It 
is more expensive to change the records tor 
the average monograph than to store it tor 
several years. It is not easy to get members 
of the faculty to agree on volumes that need 
not be kept at all or on those that may be 
stored at a distance from the main collection. 

Storage can be provided individually, but 


yreater savings are promised by cooperative 


projects, such as the Hampshire and Mid 


west Inter-Library Centers, that eliminate 
duplicates. “This brings us back to coopera 
tion and suggests another reason for the 
The individual li 


brarian can attempt to educate his faculty 


Monticello Conference. 


and his president by encouraging them to 
ponder library problems of the sort that 
have been suggested. Librarians as a group 
can meet and work together on cooperative 
along 


But li 


brarians alone cannot commit their institu 


alans, and their accomplishments 


these lines have been considerable. 


thons to participation in interlibrary centers 
fields 


are helpless 


or to a division of collecting that 
would bring real savings; they 
when it comes to a division of fields of in 
struction and research between universities. 
It seems doubtful that they can go much 
further with cooperative plans on a national 
scale unless their faculties and presidents 
understand and support these plans. At 
Monticello, for the first time, there will be 
a discussion of national library cooperation 
by representatives of all three of the groups 
most directly concerned. 

I am not optimistic enough to predict that 
all—or any—of the problems of cooperation 
are going to be olved this year at Monti 
cello or soon afterward when the AAU’s 
study is made. “The Midwest is engaged in 


an experiment that all of us shall want to 
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observe closely, but it will be some time be 
fore everyone is convinced either that the 
answer has been found or that some alterna- 
tive is preferable to storage in a regional 
center, Even if the major university li- 
braries of the Midwest prove to be willing 
and able to build up a great regional library 
in Chicago, it may not follow that Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia, and other endowed institu 
tions in the Northeast will do likewise for 
their region. 

Another major field for cooperative effort 
is microreproduction. We should not over 
look the fact that, except in the case of news 
papers, it costs more to film a volume than 
to store the original, and that the reproduc- 
tion is less satisfactory in many ways. If 
copies of the original can be eliminated from 
several libraries, storage costs can of course 
be reduced by filming. Much more filming 
will have to be done, if only to preserve the 
text of hundreds of thousands of volumes 
printed on wood-pulp paper that will not be 
with us much longer. We can take pride in 
the microfilm and microprint projects that 
libraries have undertaken or supported, but 
a more economical basis 


Micro 


filming projects have been operated like 


are we sure that 


would not have been practicable? 
publishing ventures; as many libraries as 
possible have been induced to subscribe to 
each series in order to bring down the cost 
per subscriber. Some materials are needed 
in so many collections that publication of 
this kind is advisable; but in many other 
cases it seems clear that research libraries 
as a group would save money if, in addition 
to the master negative, only one or two posi 
The 


complications, of course, arise when you try 


tives were produced for loan or rental. 


to decide how much to charge when one 
reel out of a great set is wanted on loan by a 
that did not help to fimance the 

Here 


operation, life is greatly simplified if some 


library 


project. as at so Many points in co 
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outside source, such as a government or a 
foundation, will provide the money and 
make it unnecessary tor the laryve research 
libraries to tax themselves for cooperative 
enterprises. 

It is true that sixty libraries are now “tax- 
ing” their book funds to support the Farm 
ington Plan and are not charging non-par- 
ticipants for use of the materials they acquire 


under it. ‘This first step toward nationwide 


specialization or division of fields in collect- 


ing encourages us to hope that further steps 
will follow. Serials and non-trade publica 


tions remain to be tackled. However, even 


if the Farmington Plan were “complete” 
if it were bringing to this country one copy 
of every publication that ought to be here 
much more would still remain to be done in 
the field of specialization. 

If specialization is going to help us reduce 
the rate at which our libraries grow, and 
thus is going to support a major attack on 
the problem of rising costs, it seems clear 
that colleges and universities, not just their 
libraries, are going to have to specialize. 
Each of us must continue to buy books on 
almost every subject under the sun as long 
as each of our institutions is sponsoring 
research on almost. every 


instruction and 


subject. If the Monticello Conference can 
do anything to start us toward a solution 
of this problem, it will earn itself a very 
honorable place in library history. 

Having first discussed what libraries do 
for members of a university and how much 
they cost, and having then taken a look at 
the possibilities of cooperation and speciali 
zation, the Conference will devote a session 


I shall 


net venture to predict what the crystal ball 


to the outlook for library financing. 


will reveal at this session, which will be 
tollowed by a final one at which there will 
be an attempt to identify the problems that 
seem most deserving of further study during 


(Continued on page 392) 
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By JOHN L. POMFRET 


Publishing at the Huntington Library 


Dr. Pomfret is director, Henry bk. 
ington Library and Art Gallery. 


OR NINE YEARS, from 1928 to 1937, the 


Huntington Library issued its books 
through a cooperative arrangement with the 
Harvard University Press. Eight works, 
all reproductions of the Library's treasures, 


he 


issued in cooperation with other publishers 


were printed. ‘Three other were 

the Medici Society of London, the Uni 
versity of North Carolina, and Houghton 
Mifflin Co. Books published during this first 
phase included such rare items as Laws and 
Liberties of Massachusetts and the “bad” 
Hamlet of 160%. 

Although these publications undoubtedly 
enhanced the prestige of the Library, one 
feels certain that neither the Harvard Uni 
versity Press nor the Huntington Library 


benefited financially from their joint en- 


deavors. Since the Library early adopted 
the policy, following the precedent set by the 
Clarendon Press, of never remaindering, it 
had made a modest start toward amassing 
the stock of unsold books that now graces 
its basement shelves. In retrospect, how 
ever, the situation was not hopeless, for as 
of today four of the eleven titles are out of 
print, three others are represented by fewer 
fitty 
amounts to less than six hundred books. All 


than copies each, and the residue 


the others have been sold—or given away. 

In 1937 this infant institution, succumb- 
ing to the magic of print, engaged upon the 
experiment of publishing -under its own 
imprint. Keeping one foot on dry ground, 


however, it announced that it would con- 
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tinue to have books published in cooperation 
with the university presses of the United 
States and England. Since that time, only 
seven joint publications have been under- 
taken—-two each with California and Ox 
ford, and one each with Cambridge, Johns 
Hopkins, and Oklahoma. In 1937, 


oceasional scholarly bulletins were allowed 


Too, 


to burgeon into a full-lledged quarterly, 
with a full-fledged annual deficit. 

By the close of 1953, a total of fifty books 
had been published bearing the Huntington 
The largest number of 


Library imprint. 


titles issued in any one year—seven—was 
pubiished during the fiscal vear 1948-49. 
‘The average number of titles per year for 
the whole period 1937-1953 has been four. 
During the decade 1941-1950 the Library 
had spent, according to the accountants, 
$190,119 and had grossed $179,147, a “net 
loss’ of $10,972 on thirty-one titles. The 
average loss per scholarly volume over the 
As an offset, the 


Committee could point to the considerable 


decade, then, was $353. 


stocks of unsold mint copies. 
Board of 


“revolving 


During the vear 1951, the 
‘Trustees, alarmed because the 
fund” had been overdrawn by $20,000, de 
cided to re-examine the program and called 
in Joseph A. Brandt, publisher, to conduct 
the investigation. ‘This revolving fund of 


$2,500 had been created in 1941 in the 
expectation of undergirding a book-publish 
ing program and perhaps, in the fullness of 


trend was the other way; in fact, the revoly 


time, of increasing the initial capital! 


ing fund was in the red from the start. 
Some, of ungracious disposition, believed it 
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to be an ingenious device intended to put 
the brakes on a carefree Publications Com- 
But Mr. Brandt 


“The showing is amazing, all 


mittee. was far from 
alarmed. 
things considered,” he wrote. “To abandon 
the publishing venture “made possible by 
statt 


distinct 


‘Trustee encouragement, vision and 


self-sacrifice, would be a loss to 
‘Thus the venture was permitted 


NMean- 


while, the activity had survived the depres- 


learning.” 


to continue upon the same footing. 


sion and the war, neither of which, of 


course, had any influence upon scholarly 


sales. “The gross annual receipts mounted 
slowly, if erratically, touching a high of 
The 


Annual Report of that year observed, too, 


$2 3,900 for the fiscal vear 1948-1949. 


that “the value of the inventory was much 
increased.” 

Through twenty-five years of such ad- 
venturing, the Huntington has learned a 
tew lessons, a few truths—and a few tricks. 
Armed with the experience thus garnered, 
the Publications Committee even looks for- 
ward to erasing the revolving fund over- 
draft. 

The 


axiom that book-dealers have to live. 


accepted the 
Here 


ensure the 


Huntington finally 


Was a problem indeed. To 
maximum distribution of its small editions 
ot 2,000 copies or less, the retail price had 
cents above 


invariably been set at a few 


manufacturing costs. Dealers, upon ascer- 
taining that they might obtain a modest 
return of from to 15§‘¢, condescended 
to order—as a favor to a customer! As much 
as they respected the Publication Commit- 
tee’s dedication to pure scholarship, they 
politely refused to share in this noble ex- 
periment. In 1952, therefore, the Hunting- 
ton Library adopted the standard discounts 
of 334% and 40'+. To its surprise, it has 
acquired a host of cooperative friends, and 
some of its frozen wares had begun to find 


their way to the marts of trade. 
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The Huntington, too, has learned to 
measure the potential market for each book. 
The ordinary commercial rules do not ap- 
ply; first, because Huntington editions are 


small; and second, because manuscripts are 


chosen for publication upon the basis of 


whether they contribute to the knowledge 
and understanding of some phase of English 
or American civilization. However, works 
of exacting scholarship do move slowly and, 
unless subsidized, it would be difficult to 
keep the program going. But should such 
books be readable, they can be sold instead 
of stored and capital remains relatively 


fluid. Additional 
printed, fulfilling the 


manuscripts can be 


thus purposes of 
scholarly publishing. 

As a rule of thumb, the Library expects 
to sell an edition of a professional book of 
limited appeal in five years, and one of 
some interest to lay readers in three years. 
With this rotation of capital, as slow as the 
tempo might seem to a commercial publisher, 
writers can be 


the demands of scholarly 


met. There is mo greater discouragement to 
scholarship in the humanities than for an 
author to be told that for financial reasons 
alone, his manuscript—the product of years 
of toil—cannot be published. 

When a manuscript is adopted for publi- 
cation, the usual efforts are made to bring 
it to the attention of potential readers. 
Three to five thousand circulars are sent out 
to possible purchasers and fifty copies of the 
book are sent to selected journals for re 
view. Fortunately, the Western newspapers 
are giving increasing attention to books, 
especially to those published in the West 
and to those dealing with Western subjects. 
This is most encouraging in a region ex 
hibiting both a rapid increase of population 
and a rising index of educated lay readers. 

Publishing stunts to the contrary, the 
most praiseworthy duty of the publisher is 
to inform those likely to be interested in a 
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title of its availability and then let nature 
take her course. Once this has been done, 
he can depend on satisfied readers to tell 
others about it and hopefully await a chain 
reaction. Moreover, such readers, once 
familiar with a small imprint, are apt to 
become regular customers. ‘The elements of 
yood taste and discriminating scholarship are 
reliable hallmarks for the small 


Our admittedly meager adver- 


the most 
publisher. 
tising and promotion budget of $1,000 per 
annum cannot go a long way. 

A scholarly press can more easily compete 
with the commercial publisher in the field 
of format, ie., typography, design, and 
This has been noted several times 
W see kly. 


scholarly 


binding. 
in Publishers’ ‘The reasons are 
obvious. A can, if it 
chooses, work at a leisurely pace. Publi- 


Thus Hunting 


press 


cation dates are flexible. 
ton books, like those of other university 
presses, have received their share of mention 
in the lists of the Western Books Exhibition 
and the American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
Incidentally, certain collectors specialize in 
finely printed books, so that the effort to 
manutacture books of excellent format is not 


wasted, 
Dr. 


Cattle on a 


In 1940, the Library published 
Robert G. Cleland’s The 
Thousand Hills, a California book with a 
great appeal to the general reader. ‘The 
local book stocked it. 
“The publication of this book,” states the 


Annual Report of that year, “will doubtless 


stores immediately 


make more dealers and individuals ac 


quainted with the Library's publication 


activities.” Less fastidious was the observa 
tion that sales for the year had advanced by 
$1,700 over those of the prev ious year. 
The following year The Cattle on a Thou 
sand F1ills 


the stock in hand.” 


headed the sales from 


But it took some time 


“easily 


to realize that here was a market for the 


asking. In 1950, the dnnual Report sol- 
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emnly commented that “since five of eight 
items on the subject were out of print, there 
was a continuing demand for Californiana.”’ 
With the successful launching of five Cali 
1953, the 
Nore than 


year al 


fornia books during 1952 and 
lesson had finally been learned. 
50° of each issue was sold in a 
pace somewhat disconcerting to the Publi 
cations Committee, Californians are vitally 


The reason is 


interested in their history. 
simple: their fathers and grandfathers built 


the country, and the third and fourth gen 
erations are completely absorbed in the same 
exciting business. ‘This spirit of tradition 
is no longer manifest in many of the older 
parts of the country. 

Because there are at the Huntington Li 
brary men of many talents in the world of 
books, the Publications Committee is able 
to avail itself of their skills without adding 
to overhead. For example, the Research 
Department appraises manuscripts, the Rare 
Books and Manuscripts Departments advise 
upon typography, design, and illustrations, 
and in pinch the Catalog Department assists 
with the compiling of library lists and with 


Rent, 


items. 


the distribution of prospectuses. 


utilities, and storage are also tree 


Since the Publications Department is 
charged only with one full-time employee 
and for a few miscellaneous services and 
supplies, the expense for overhead is hardly 


Royalties 


are not required unless there is a second 


more than $5,000 per annum. 


edition—a rare event. 

Visitors to the Library, almost from the 
beginning, have purchased souvenirs such as 
reproductions of 


postcards and 


Catering to this taste, the Publi- 


colored 

paintings. 
cations Department in 1941 began to issue 
softbound guides and catalogues such as the 
Art Gallery Handbook, Desert Plant Col- 
lections, and Great Books in Great Editions. 
‘This venture into the “softbound field” has 


yielded a small but steady profit. 
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‘Through the years the Huntington has 
built up an exceptionally large and inter- 
ested triends’ organization, with a current 
membership of well over a thousand. Since 


this organization is not a_ fund-raising 
device, but rather a vehicle for bringing to- 
vether men and women who share an appre- 
ciation of manuscripts, rare books, prints, 
paintings, and horticulture, the dues are a 
nominal ten dollars. The Friends permit 
each member to select gratis, annually, a 
book, or a collotype reproduction of a paint 
ing to the value of tive dollars, or a free 


With the 


vrowth of this organization and the interest 


subscription to the Quarterly. 


in publications, each new title is certain to 


be selected by several hundred members. 


The Publications Department is reimbursed 
these 


by the directors of the Friends for 


selections, less a small discount. “Thus each 
book, as it goes to press, is mow assured a 
potential group of customers: sales at the 


Pavilion (retail store), sales to dealers, 
standing orders with college libraries, and 
adoptions by the Friends of the Library. 
As has been indicated, the latest chapter 
in the Huntington's publishing adventure 
has been encouraging. Keep in mind, how 
ever, that this recital is not a success story. 
Financially, the crux of the matter is, how 
little do you lose? In 1952-1g5%, however, 


the vross trom sales, $22,500, almost 


matched that of the banner year, 1948 
1949, and that of the current year is run 
In the past 
The History of the 


Ranch, ran through an 


ning at the rate of $32,000, 


two vears, one book, 


Irvine edition of 
1,500 copies in eight months and is now in 
a second edition. All the other books pub 
lished during this period have also sold 
well. The Indians of Southern California, 
manufactured by the Plantin Press, has won 
international recognition for typographical 
excellence; Music in the Southwest, desig 
nated as a “sleeper” by a Utah reviewer, 
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sold 1,000 copies within a year ; California's 


Utopian Colonies, the recipient of a schol- 


arly award, sold 1,000 copies within. six 
months; The Life and Adventures of Don 
Agustin Janssens, a Christmas offering, sold 
596 copies in two weeks; The Place Called 
Nespe 
tute of Technology by the Huntington, sold 


distributed for the California Insti- 


40°° of the small issue in a month; and two 
Renaissance studies, Shakespeare's Use of 
Learning and Science and Religion in Eliza- 
hethan England are moving at a two-year 
instead of a five-vear schedule. lields of the 
Atlantic Monthly 
in the New 


received the “lead re- 
York Herald Tribune 


hook section on January 31 and has been 


view” 


adopted as the April alternate selection of 
the Atlantic Monthly Book Club. 

Also in the past two years, the charactet 
of the inventory has changed appreciably. 
stock 


3,000 volumes; the inactive was 15,000, In 


In January, 1951, the active Was 
January, 1954, with a revival of the pro- 
gram, the active stock (salable within two 
years) has grown to 12,000 volumes; the 
less active (salable within three years) ts 
8,000 volumes; and the inactive stock has 
‘The momentum 


a half 
dozen books a year has had a salutary effect 


declined to 5,000 volumes. 


regained by regularly publishing 


upon the “dead” stock. The bitter lesson 
of sporadic publishing has been learned the 
hard way. 

For the satisfying results of recent years 
the Huntington can thank the bookdealers, 
the Friends of the Library, book reviewers, 
and those at the Library who believe that 
no research institution can flourish without 
the means of exhibiting the results of re 
search. Lastly, the Trustees deserve credit 
for putting up with the vagaries of the 
Publications Committee and for advancing 
credit over a period of nearly twenty years. 

In conclusion, let us glance at the cons 


and pros of this publishing activity. 


Book publishing, per se, is a tough busi- 
ness. ‘The per unit cost steadily mounts. 
No single element in the cost of manufacture 
tendency. ‘The cost of 


reveals any other 


composition, paper, binding, jackets and 


even prospectuses, follow the trend. In a 
small business, also, higher costs cannot be 
passed along to the consumer. “Publishing 
and certain specialized textile operations,” 
states an economist, “cannot cope with in 


They 


of business which finds itself caught  be- 


flation.”” are examples of “the scrt 
tween an inelastic selling price and costs it 
cannot control.” “The “break-even point” 
is too high. ‘The Library has learned that 
no one will pay $7.00 for a trade book, no 
matter how authoritative and scholarly. 
Small businesses, too, find it impossible to 
cut overhead. In our case one person, cet 


tainly, is needed to take orders over the 
phone, to mail out books, to call on dealers, 
to maintain the records, and te corresp nd 


More 


be distributed without 


oceasionally with anxious authors! 
over, books cannot 
paying the postage fee, and certainly enough 
advertising must be done to notify potential 
customers that a book has been published. 

‘The outlet for hardbound books is dimin 
ishing. In 1951 there were 3,500 bookstores 
of some reputation. “Today there are fewer 
The 


in drugstores, grocery stores, stations, etc. 


than 3,000. “sott-bounds,”” marketed 


have taken a hard toll of the retail bookman. 


At best, then, our enterprise is one jump 
ahead of the sheriff. 

On the other hand, the Huntington Li 
brary is a research library with rare book 
and manuscript resources that prow con 
tinually, and with a large following of 
scholars in the humanities. It is inconceiva 
ble that the Library should not make an 
effort to publish the results of the best work 
done here. “To be sure, a few men are promi 
nent enough to receive the backing of com 
mercial publishers and a few others can 
count on their university Presses, but the 
large majority (among them many promis 
ing young men) have only the discouraging 
prospect of publication by using their sav 
ings. 

‘The heart of the matter rests in the fact 
that the Huntington Library has managed 
to publish the best of the work of its readers 
regardless of cost. “To paraphrase Norman 


book 


the national culture, and book publishers, 


Cousins, publishing is essential to 
large and small, are custodians, in a sense, 
of infinitely valuable literary properties, the 
talent yet to be 


future protectors of 


developed. This period of adventuring, 
therefore, will continue so long as talented 
scholars are willing, at such personal sac- 
rifices to them, to ponder and appraise the 
cultural heritage of the English-speaking 
Huntington 


people. Publishing by the 


Library fosters this talent. 


Why We Need to be Investigated 


(Continued fram page 387) 


the investigation that will start soon after 
wards. I shall be surprised if the problem: 
are not plentiful. 
I shall be surprised also if it does not do 
think the 
We do not 


want to supply more books or more services 


us good to be investigated. I 
investigators will benefit too. 
If there are non-essentials 


than are needed. 
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that can be eliminated, we shall be glad to 
know of them. We shall welcome help in 
solving our problems, and we can feel sure 
that professors and presidents who under 
stand these problems will not advocate solu 
tions—or budgets—that will ruin” our 
libraries, which after all are theirs as much 


as ou.rs. 
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Academic Library 


Dr. Shores is dean of the library school, 
hlorida State University, and chairman of 


the ACRL Audio-I isual Committee. 


go \ UNIVERSITY LIBRARIAN and 
i library school dean pause between 
meetings at a conference what do they talk 
about filling 


Usually, of course, 


But almost as frequently 


about ? 
that staff vacaney. 
these days about audio-visual (A-V) media. 

It is no secret that quite a few librarians 
of institutions of higher education wish 
these new-tangled non-book gadgets were 
the bottom of the more 


here neat 


untathomable ocean depths. In the last six 
months alone | have talked with at least one 
administrator for every type of academi 
library represented by our ACRL sections 
who wished the question of A-V_ media in 
Frankly, they 


Wood 


Krutch, and many other defenders of books, 


libraries had never come up. 


say, in with Joseph 


ayreement 


these newer mass media are enemies of 
reading, and we wonder if our professional 
responsibility does not call tor all-out war. 
Certainly, the scholarly university library 
reason to cut into its precious re 
search funds tor back volumes of the 
Berichte der dD: utsche Gesell 


schaft in order to buy a half dozen question 


has little 


Chemische 


able motion pictures. 

Although this position hardly represents 
even a considerable minority of academic hi 
brarians’ thinking it is worth considering as 
i starting point tor an A-V decision on any 


campus. For there is considerable fear 
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Audio-Visual Dimensions for an 


By LOUIS SHORES 


today that the printed word as a medium ot 
This 


concern is found not only in the publishing 


communication may be on the decline. 


industry, and among writers, but in the pro 


fession of librarianship itself. It has already 


been most tatally predicted by that French 


man of letters, Georges Duhamel, who 


wrote as early as 1939: 


The decadence ot the book, the greatest 
instrument tor the diffusion ot knowledge, 
may be delaved a little longer. ... As tar 


as | rance is concerned the evidence SeCTHS 
to point in one direction. hor the man 


the book 


torward to be supplanted by less laborious 


in the street detenseless, is hence 


methods of intormation and rec reation 


Stranyvely enough the answer to this sort 
of pessimism comes from an audio-visualist, 
possibly the foremost audio-visualist in 
America, and most certainly from the audio 
quoted in 


VV 


lec ture 


who ts author itatively 
the 


visualist 


literature in both and 
fields. In a 


Library 


research 
reading memorable 
sponsored by the School on the 


Dale called librarians’ attention to the fact 


State University campus, 
that printed books were not always respect 
ably accepted in college libraries. During 
the 15th century the Duke of Urbino “had 
a mind to do what no one had done for a 
thousand years or more; that is to create the 


But, 
adds Vespasiano Da Bisticei, the hookseller, 


finest library since ancient. times.” 


In this library all the books are 


latively good, and written with the pen, and 


super 


we in f etter New 


York, Grrevstone 0, 


had there been one printed volume it would 
have been ashamed in such company.” 


Now, after all, Dr. Dale points out, are 
not these fearful, 2oth century librarians in 
danger of evaluating A-V media in the same 


terms as their 15th century forerunner re 


flected on the products of the printing press? 
What is more serious, asks Dr, Dale—are 
librarians not turning their backs on the 


real mission of libraries? The librarian, 


as Dr. Dale sees the problem, must not look 
upon himself 


. merely as an agent for the custody and 
distribution of printed materials but also as 
an agency tor the custody and distribution 
ot illuminating ideas no matter whether 
they appear on tape, wax, film, paper, ora 


television screen, 


It is well thus to be recalled to our pro- 


fessional mission. It we are dedicated to 


the dissemination of yood ideas, first, the 
ideas must be of second 


format of these 


importance. Our obligation then becomes 


lear. As 


braries we are 


administrators of academic li 
responsible for the acquisi 
tion and dissemination of these ideas whether 
they appear in book, map, picture, recording, 
film, or any one of a dozen or more forms. 
As a matter of fact, it would be difficult 
indeed to discover a single academic library 
in these United States without some non 
print materials, 

For example, one chapter in any one of 
the standard A-V textbooks deals with maps 
and globes.'. The fact that a cartographic 
unit is part of any respectable A-V service 


argues nothing for removal of all geographic 


representations from the academic library. 


Maps have always been an integral part of 


the NV Century) trans. by 
W ater New York, Lincoln 


(Lives of Illustrious Men 
William George and 
MacVeagh, 1926, 
Challenge of Audio Visual 

es, Lows, ed., Challenges to Libvarian 
Florida State University, tosa, p. tor 

* See for ¢ pt attn W. A., and Schuler, ¢ 

A Nature and Use New 
York, Harper, 
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college and university collections and even 


the most conservative university librarian 
would probably concede that he is already 
partly in the A-V business. 

In addition to cartographic and graphic 
media however, concerns itself with 
what audio-visualists call museum objects 
and with local resources. Do not be misled. 
Both classes of A-V are now and have long 
been an integral part of library collections 
and services. Our exhibit cases are full 
of both art and science specimens, some 
owned outright by the library and others 


borrowed 


from instructional departments 
on the campus for the purpose of coopera 
tive display. And as for local resources 
which provide the media of communication 
for field trips and school journeys, libraries 
have been a far more important accessory 
in the past than generally has been recog 
nized. Consider for example the variety of 
local indexes developed, not only by public 
libraries, but by academic libraries, to vari 
ous cultural, social, educational, and othet 
agencies, to industrial and commercial ac- 
and county, to the 


tivities in the town 


faculty researches and interests and spe 
cialities, and hobbies, and yes, even to the 
natural resources of the campus environ 
ment. Without these library operations the 
field trips of A-V would be less meaningful 
if not more difficult. 

And so we come to the more frightening 
categories of A-V materials. To the audio- 
visualist the “flat picture” is a must among 
media. Do not let the word “flat” frighten 
vou, Library vertical files are full of pic- 
tures. Among library reference books there 
are even a few indexes to these same pic- 
tures. Even the conservative librarian who 
does not keep a picture file must admit he is 
not representative and that a great number 
of his colleagues have been A-V for a long 
time. 


But what about phono-records, as the 
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Saturday Review now calls them. It does 
not take a very old librarian to recall the 
Carnegie collections of fine recordings pre- 
sented to scores of colleges in the United 
States. Many of the college browsing rooms 
still maintain record libraries of good music, 
Other 


libraries have cooperated with foreign lan 


drama, elocution, and language. 
guage departments to promote speaking as 
well as reading and writing in a foreign 
tongue. And in a few instances research on 
the campus has been assisted by the library’s 
recording and preserving men’s dialects and 
animals’ sounds. Perhaps here the conser- 
vative university librarian would agree the 
academic librarian has been and of right 
should be A-V. 

This brings us to the film and projected 
materials. Certainly there is no argument 
about the microfilm now. ‘To us the ma- 
chine we use with it is a reader; to the 
audio-visualist it is possibly just another 
At the very least it puts both 


the same 


projector. 
librarian and audio-visualist in 
camp as far as using another format—a 
film format for the dissemination of ideas. 
Probably the one medium on which the li- 
brarian might balk is the 16mm motion pic- 
ture. But an increasing number of all kinds 
of libraries are renting these films for class- 
room use and for library study, and in some 
instances purchasing them. 

It can be seen, therefore, class by class, 
that A-V media are no strangers to libraries. 
‘They are potentially other formats for ideas. 
Basically, they lend themselves to the library 
processes of acquisition, preparation, inter- 
pretation, and Physically 
and financially they confront librarianship 


dissemination. 


with certain peculiar problems, but with 
problems no more peculiar than the various 
classes of media already professionalized in 
our library literature. 

Let's examine some of these problems. In 


the first place the academic library should 
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look toward the centralization of respon- 
sibility for A-V media on campus. This 
need not mean centralization of housing, but 
it certainly should mean centralized inven- 
tory. Along with central inventory at least 
coordinated acquisition should be sought. 
‘The argument is the same as that for cen- 
tralization of print material acquired by the 
institution of higher education through its 
library. 

In the second place, as soon as possible, 
the academic library should provide person- 
nel qualified to serve the campus in as many 
of the A-V media as possible. “To begin 
with, the smaller library may assign part 
time to the best qualified staff member, As 
soon as possible however, the library should 
plan to employ a librarian trained in the 
A-V field. 


are incorporating A-V courses and units in 


Increasingly our library schools 


the basic professional curriculum, equipping 
a new generation of librarians for A-V 
service. 

In the third place the agencies and depart- 
ments of instruction most audio-visually in- 
clined should be enlisted in developing a 
plan for the campus. On most campuses the 
school or department of education and the 
extension agency will be in the A-V van 
guard. But let not the traditional scholar 
take comfort in that. ‘The colleges of arts 
far the heaviest users 
16mm film, 2) 


and sciences are by 
of these A-V media: 1) 
glass slides, 3) maps, 4) opaque objects. 
Departments in the general college, in the 
sciences, in the fine arts, among others, 
should therefore be approached early in any 
plan to coordinate A-V_ services for the 
campus. A very good beginning is the ap 
pointment of a representative faculty com 
mittee on A-V services to plan with the 
librarian. ‘This committee may be either a 
sub-committee of the library committee or a 
separate committee. 

In the very beginning about eight basi 
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aspects of A-V services as aids to campus 
instruction and research should come under 
the survey by the library and its A-V com- 
mittee, ‘The cartographic unit in embryo 
will already be functioning in most academic 
libraries. In cooperation with the history 
and geography departments and with other 
users the available vlobes, 


heavy Maps, 


atlases and yeoyraphic services on the 


CaM pus will be canvassed. Augmented in 
dexing and cataloging will be undertaken 


where necessary and additional accessions 
recommended to support the campus’ total 
holdings, now inventoried in the library. 
If production of special or local maps is 
called tor it will probably be decided to do 
the work in the geography department or 
in the library. 

Next the graphics unit will come up tor 
consideration. Civilian institutions are still 
lagyiny behind in instructional use of vari 
ous charts, graphs, demonstrations and other 


con 


yraphies used in military instruction. 


average library, however, produces 


siderable bulletin) board material and 


reproduces through mimeograph, lithograph 


or photostat both research and instructional 
that filed tor 


‘This the library frequently does 


materials might be future 
reference, 
for its own graphics. But on the campus 
various other graphics are being produced 
that are either dead stored in some depart 
ment office or destroyed, though their value 
is not necessarily limited to a single use. 
If the library could at least start a campus 
pool of instructional graphics organized for 
subject use another valuable contribution to 
the dissemination of ideas might well be 
made. Whether the library should under 
take production of graphics material tor 
various departments of the campus will need 
particular study in cooperation with. the 
fine and industrial arts departments. 

The third inventory will involve museum 


objects. Many of these are already in the 


36 


library. Others are in various art and 


science departments. Ii the campus has a 
museum a huge collection will be there. 
It is important to emphasize that the campus 
library does not have to become a museum, 
even though the British Museum is one of 
world. but 


the greatest libraries in the 


the library has an obligation in keeping 


with its mission to disseminate ideas in 
whatever format they may be found in and 
on the campus. And in keeping with that 
mission the library should endeavor without 
duplication to organize for bibliographic 
dissemination the museum objects that will 
contribute to more effective instruction and 
research carried on by the institution. In 
and in relation to other 


this connec tion 


classes of library materials the library 
should have available opaque projectors for 
departmental and library use. 

A fourth inventory of local resources will 
of the index 
bibliography 
Whatever 


human and environmental resources, avail 


review 


othe 


consist basically of a 


ing, abstra tind, and 


services now part of the library. 


able within a convenient radius, are not 


readily known should be cataloged and 


disseminated to the part of the campus 
concerned. Certainly, faculty planning field 
trips and expeditions should be expected to 
utilize what the library can contribute. 

A fifth canvass will involve pictorial ilu 


kinds books 


and periodicals, in the art department, and 


strations of all separate, in 


There is nothing 
Many 


libraries now. 


elsewhere on campus. 


new here for libraries. remarkable 


collections can be tound in 
Libraries without such collections will find 
untapped sources among citizens, alumni, 


triends, 
A sixth investigation will involve record 
ings, both dise and tape. Increasingly the 


library must build its collections to serve 


the many departments that now use sound 


in instruction and research. ‘The creation 
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of listening posts in the reading rooms as 
well as listening rooms acoustically treated 
deserve campus librarians’ consideration. 
‘The listening post in the reading room may 
have as many as six sets of earphones, thus 
providing the languave, or music, or speech 
with an auditory 


student accompaniment 


to his reading eftort. “Tapes of significant 
radio programs may be the most valuable of 
all books for particular instructional situa- 
tions. This means that the library must 
include tape recorders in its equipment as 
well as plavbacks tor dises. 

The seventh consideration is films, and 
this is the one the worried librarian looks 
upon as the A-V problem. Microtexts and 
the readers needed with them are already an 
integral part of the academic library. But 


What is 


more the investment required for even a 


the 16mm motion picture is not. 


small collection of films to say nothing of 
the projector is disproportionate to the 
budget of the averave small college library. 
Phere are two solutions to this budget prob 
lem. Film renting trom the state library of 
films or from out-of-state film libraries is 
within the range of most libraries. Cooper 
ative buving with other college libraries and 
the organization of film circuits provide an 
opportunity for each participating library 
to disseminate many highly effective instruc 
tional films to the departments using them. 
It must also be remembered that many of 
the best tilms are free. “The steadily rising 


he sponsored film is making it 


quality ott 
an ever more ettective medium for college 
instruction. 

Finally, the place of radio and television 
must be thoroughly con 


in. the library 
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sidered. Libraries are already indexing and 


disseminating information about good pro- 
But the 


real library opportunity is in shaping tele- 


grams. Some libraries tape them. 


vision programs yet to come. In this con- 
nection | cannot resist quoting Edgar Dale's 


remarks to librarians: 


I should like to propose a slogan tor li 
braries that may suggest what they can do: 
“Your best 
world.” Through television you will have 


library has the ideas in the 


an opportunity to show . just what your 
books, 


in short television 


resources are reterence ma 


terials, encyclopedias ... 
every television 


ives you a showcase in 


home in your community. You can display 


your wares in their living room.” 


‘These are some ot the audio \ isual dimen 


sions of an academic library. Despite the 


veneral terms in which they have been pre 
sented these dimensions are not only aca 


demic but applied. In at least one case 


when the library school dean advises the 


librarian to go A-V there is a 
On the 


campus of Florida State University there is 


university 


tangible basis for the advice. 
a centralized A-V service, administered by 
the Library School in cooperation with the 
University Library and the various schools 


All eight of 


\ arious deyrees 


and colleges on the campus. 
the aspects are represented. 
of centralization have been accomplished. 
But the growing concept of unity of library 
media is an unquestioned asset to both in 
struction and research. By means of all of 
the formats the world’s best ideas are in 
creasingly permeating the process of higher 


education. 
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By THOMAS J. WHITBY 


Development of the System of Legal 
Deposit in the U.S.S.R. 


Mr. Whithy, formerly head, Editing and 
Typing Cyrilln Catalog 


Section, is now subject cataloger, Subject 


Group, Union 


Cataloging Division, Library of Congress. 

N THE “system of the obligatory copy,” 
| or leyal deposit, there has been established 
in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
the legal and practical basis for collecting, 
listing, and distributing all printed matter. 
Undoubtedly more complex than the pro 
visions for deposit elsewhere, say in. the 


United States, France, or Great Britain, 
where the deposit ot public ations ts a tor 
mality required in consequence of the grant 
ing of copyright, the Soviet system, which 
has no connection with copyright at all, has 
as its purpose the fulfillment of various li 
brary, bibliographic, archival, and statistical 
functions. It purports to guarantee on a 
continuing basis the collection of the entire 
mass of current publishing throughout the 
ULS.S.R.; it 


compilation of a national bibliography ;° in 


affords a solid basis for the 


theory it ensures the steady flow of new 


public ations to important libraries; it pro 
vides the opportunity to assemble a complete 
archive of Soviet publishing ; and finally, the 
claim is made that it enables the government 
to compile complete statistics of publishing. 
‘The system involves a number of agencies, 
including printing establishments, publish 
ing houses, the All-Union Book Chamber 


' Sistema ob 

the suthor'’s 
the U.S.S.R 
ography list curret 
im the Labrary 


leseribang 


COuarterl 
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Each ot 


these governmental agencies has by law its 


and its affiliates, and libraries. 


assigned role to play in the system, ena 


bling it, at least theoretically, to function 
smoothly according to plan. 

It is the purpose of this paper’ to describe 
the development of this broad concept of 
legal deposit. While an examination of the 
shortcomings of the system in practice ts 
bevond the intention and scope of this 
paper, it is possible, by a judicious selection 
of source material both legal and desc riptive, 
to trace chronologically the development of 
the system under the Soviets and to present 
in general outline the structure of the sys 
tem as it exists today. 

The importance of legal deposit in Soviet 
Russia is clearly seen in connection with the 


Although the 


increase in publishing under the Soviets 


growth of library holdings. 


partially accounts for the large present-day 
collections in Soviet libraries, rationaliza 
tion, namely, the system of legal deposit, 
plays a vital role in the acquisition policies 
of libraries. The All-Union Lenin Library, 
with more than eleven million volumes at 
the present time, has acquired nine-tenths of 
its book collection since 1917. On the eve 


of the revolution the Saratov State Uni 


versity Library had 58,000 volumes; today 
totals volumes. 


its collection 1,227,000 


The materi 


present 


wn the tollow 
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| 
is taken in laree part 
arti: | Yu. V. Grigor’ev, “Siste i 
obyazatel’nogo ekhzemplyara v SSSR za vo let t 
k a yraftya, IV :a2-40 47) An earher articl 
ekvemplyara wivins =the sare mh ereate 
‘ National Bibhography m leta up t yo is: M. A. Godkev Sovetshove 
the orgar of vakonodatel’stwo obyazatel’nom ekze lvare 
t Sovret publishing roduction, tok t bibliografiva, I:78-1 (1940) Data derived 
2a:16-22, lanuary, tos’ from other sources are fully documented 
‘ 
‘ 


The total library stocks in the 


ULS.S.R. is estimated at 


size oft 
500 million vol 
umes, and the annual acquisition before 
World War IL is estimated at 35-40 million 
volumes. The relative weight of legal de- 
posit in the total acquisition picture may be 
judged from the following figures: in 1945 
the All-Union Lenin Library received 33‘: 
ot its books, 16.9'¢ of its mayazines, and 
73.5'« of its newspapers by means of legal 
deposit. The Saratov State University Li- 
brary in 1946 received 40'¢ of its books on 


the same basis. 


Earty LeGistarion 


‘I he decree ot the Council ot People’s 
Commissars, “On the ‘Transfer of Biblio 
Matters in the R.S.F.S.R. to the 


People’s Commissariat of Education,’* dated 


graphic 

June 30, 1920 and signed by Lenin, pro- 
vided for the compulsory supplying of de 
the 
the 


copies of printed matter to 
This 


most important official pronouncement of 


pPository 


most important libraries. Was 


the government dealing with the question of 


leval deposit. Article 4 of this decree 


reads: 


The People’s Commissariat of Education 
will issue compulsory regulations about the 
tree supply of newly issued publications to 
national and other libraries and will specify 
to which libraries the tree copies must be 


delivered. 


Shortly afterwards an enactment of the 
Narkompros, 


tration of Publications,” 


“On the Compulsory Regis 
dated August 3, 
1920, was promulgated. Article 1 states: 

Responsibility for carrying this enactment 
into effect rests with the State Publishing 
House, and a Central Book Chamber at 
formed tor 


tached to the latter should be 


its practical realization, the necessary cost 
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being charged to the State Publishing 


House. 

According to this enactment the jurisdiction 
ot the Book Chamber applied only to the 
R.S.F.S.R.’ 

The enactment further provided that all 
printing and lithographic establishments 
should submit 25 copies of all “publications 
certain 

State 


literary character’ to 
affiliated 


‘Tsentropechat™ 


having a 


branch agencies with the 


Publishing House o1 and 


situated near the printing establishments, 
and that these agencies, in turn, should 
forward the copies to the Book Chamber 
for listing and distribution to the national 
libraries. So, instead of legal deposit being 
handled by the censor as in ‘Ysarist times, 
a special the Book 
Chamber, was founded for this purpose. 


Narkom 


pros, the definitions of types of publications 


system, directed by 


In subsequent enactments of 


encompassed by the decree concerning legal 
deposit was made more precise than “publi 
The 
obvious kinds were covered in the first enact 
1922, 


cations having a literary character.” 
ment. In the ruling'’ of January 12, 
the scope of legal deposit was broadened to 
include appeals, mottoes, instructions, cit 
culars, advertisements, bills, and every kind 
of lithographic publication, It stressed that 


publications “in all languages’? must be 
presented, 
It may serve a useful purpose to state here 


that an enactment'' of the Sovnarkom'? of 


Shortened name for Rossiyskaya Sovetskaya Federa 
tivnaya Sotsialisticheskaya Respublika (Russian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic), the name f the Soviet 
government from to toz2, when the U.S.S.R. was 
formed The R.S.F.S.R. exists today as one of the 
constituent republics of the US 

enactment temized book pamphlets, news 
paper mag re poster leaflet proclamations, pic 
ture portrait postcard maps, drawing music pub 

order ind) questionnaires 
created November 26, 1918, to dis 


cal aad pertodical literature throughout 


Fnactment of Narkompros, “O 
yyazatel nykh ekzemplyarev 
yskuyu tsentral’nuyu kmzhnuyu palatu,” 


predstay 
pechati 
January 


por yadke 


prowvedenty 


Foxelevich. Orncanye dircktiz t sakeonoda 
tel’ st fPechat sistematicheskiy horntkh ed 


Sovetskoye zakonodatel’stwo, 1937 pp. 167-8 
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ts 
ler 
$7 tiva WT July o »20, No. 149 
ted tor Narodnyy komussariat pro 
ve eniyva (Ve to riat of Edueation) 
tiya i August 19 No Mou 


the R.S.F.S.R., dated September 22, 1925, 


absolved the Book Chamber of responsibility 

for the receipt of documents bearing security 

classifications. 
Although 


that all 


the first enactment required 


publications indiscriminately be 
supplied in 25 copies, the number of copies 
of a particular work delivered in the de 
pository manner came to be determined both 
by the type of publication and the quantity 
run off on the press. The accompanying 
table, illustrative of the practice for deter 
mining: quantity stipulations, vives the num 
ber of publications of different types re 
quired by law" to be delivered to the Book 


Chamber in 1924. Under the Soviets the 
number of books has been increased from 
an original 25 in 1920 to 48 at the present 


\Moditied 


method, based on formal and quantitative 


time. from time to time, this 
criteria, still obtains. 

Phe geographic compass of the system 
of legal deposit also was established in the 
early enactments of the Narkompros and in 
an enactment of the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee, By the latter, dated 


July 17, 1922, the provisions of the previous 
Measures were expanded to apply to all the 
autonomous republics and autonomous re 


the This 


tended to ensure completeness in the collec 


vions of Was in 


tion of all public ations issued within the 
R.S.FLS.R. further tightening of the 


network in the R.S.FLS.R. was secured by 


the enactment of Narkompros of August 


Lenm Publ 
ber Revolutiot 
merad; 4) Lal 


as Kaz ASS.R 


ah 
now full fledged repul 


Taste 


Publications Required by Law to be Pri 
to the Book Chamber in 1924 by Typx 


Quantity 
< 


nted 


and 


Depo ited 
for Pre 


Number 
Type of Publication 


Books and magazine 
literary editions ov 
pages) 

Map 

Music publication 

Mos ow andl 
paper 

Provincial newspaper 


eningrad news 


Graph Le. posters, plans, 
di wrams, illu 
trations, portrait 
ble oh also advert 
and bill 
tic illustration 
Sheet 1 
pane adverts ements, 


bills, leaflet , appeals) 


scheme 


, Wali ta 


ment with art 


editions in 1 


* But not less t 
23, 1923, which compelled publishing houses 
of the R.S.FUS.R. Issuiny public ations out 
side the R.S.FLS.R. to submit copies of those 
works to the Russian Central Book Cham 
ber. It added 


enactment the publishing houses rather than 


may be here that by this 
the printing establishments were made re 
sponsible for delivery. It was already the 
practice, established by law, for publishing 
houses to submit monthly lists of publica 
tions to the Book Chamber, enabling it to 
maintain close watch over current produc 
tion. Furthermore, no publication could 
be released for sale or distribution by pub 
lishing houses until the Book Chamber had 
received its depository copies, 

Other republics tollowed the example 
of the R.S.FLS.R. in establishing the legal 
deposit system: the 5.5.R., 
March 25, 1921; the Belorussian S.S.R.. 


September 15, 1922; the Armenian $0 & 


Ukrainian 


December 27, 1922; and the Azerbaidzhan 


S.S.R., January 17, 1923. In each case the 
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Deposit Under so 
Cop (Per Cent) 
all 
a, r two 
i! 4 
if 
i 
The librarie poecthed ores of assthe:] ma 
terial welded: +) lubrary, Moscow ) 
ee Archive of the O Moscow; 3) State 
Library, Let rary of the Commu 
nist Academy, Moscow ) National lLubrary of the 
Kies 
The ortened name for Sovet naralovkh kom 
(Cour of People ussars) Its name was 
hanwed to ¢ of Ministers in tos 
bnactment of Narkompro © predstavieniti ekzem 
plyarev prowveoenty pe ati Re yskuyu tsentral’nuyu 
BS, Art. 
from their present configuratior K FSR 
amd Kore AS.S.R., whi are 


Lenin decree of June 40, 1920, was used 
as the model for the leyislation providing 
tor the depository copies. Because no cen 
tral agency comparable to the Book Cham- 
ber existed in any of the republics, publi 
cations had to be sent direct to the Russian 
Book Chamber in the R.S.F.S.R. 


‘This system contained inherent weaknesses 


Central 


whic! 


precluded adequate control over the 
delivery of the depository copies to the Book 
Chamber, 1934, 


time an network of 


by which 
hook 


chambers became established, was complete 


and not until 


organizational 


delivery apparently achieved. 


AN Att-UNtion System 


The toundation for an all-union system 
was laid by the statement of the Board of 
Narkompros, 1924, entitled 
“Statute on the Central Book 


Chamber.” 


August 14, 
Russian 
It states: 


The re cipt of the deposit copies of all 
public itions issued in the territory of the 
ULS.S.R. should be in accordance with the 
corresponding decrees of the government of 
the R.S.F.S.R. and also on the basis of con 
tractual 
Central Book Chamber and the book cham 


iyreements between the Russian 


bers (or substitute institutions) of the 


union republics. 


The system of exchange, of “special agree 
between the Russian Central Book 
book 
republics obtained until May 26, 1928, when 
entitled “On Supplying the 


ments,” 


Chamber and the chambers in the 


the Sovnarkom of the issued a 
resolution, 
All Publications Issued in the Territory of 
the U.S.S.R.” 


all union 


Important National Libraries with 


This enactment, the first 


having application, signified a 


broadening of legislation pertaining to the 
copies to the book 


supply ot depositor \ 


chambers and their distribution to libraries. 


gosudarstvenny kh 
chim: na 
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In addition to legislation issued by the 
government of the U.LS.S.R., there would, 


thencetorth, be levislation at the level of the 


republics in comformity with the basic law. 


Libraries provided tor in the all-union legis- 
lation would also be covered by local enact 
ments. This parallel legislation may seem 
complicated, but if it is borne in mind that 
the principal national libraries are provided 
tor by the government of the U.S.S.R. while 
libraries important from the standpoint of 
the republics, as well as the libraries of all 
union significance, are cared tor by local 
levislation, then the over-all system can be 
clearly discerned. Another important dis 
tinction to be kept in mind relates to the 
statement about the number of depository 
allocated to the libraries of 
U.S.S.R. at 


legislation is for the benetit of the 


COples 
a given time. ‘The all-union 
“most 
important national libraries’; it does not 
designate the allotment of all the deposi 
tory copies. Allocation of depository cop 
ies to other libraries is determined by legis 
lation in the republics. the remainder 
of this paper enactments both of the U.S. 
S.R. and the R.S.F.S.R. will be discussed 
side by side. — Leyislation of other union 
republics will be omitted as contributing 


nothing essential to the discussion. 


‘Tyres or Derosrrory Cory 


The extensive geographical distribution 


of the depository copies, supplying both 
yeneral and special libraries in the most 
distant regions of the Soviet Union, ne 
cessitated the creation of several new cata 
yories of depository copies. Up to 1928 
all libraries designated as recipients of the 
depository copies received everything that 
was published without due regard for the 
This 


was accomplished by means of that type of 


character of individual collections. 


depository copy termed by the Soviets “free 
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territe Soyuza SSR, raniye sakon 1928, dom 
6, Art. 324 


complete obligatory copy.”"* This means 
that libraries received gratis sets of all pub 
lications in all subjects listed in the official 
classification scheme of the Book Chamber. 
In time over and above the depository cop 
ies distributed to libraries free of charge in 
all branches of knowledye, additional deposi 
tory copies were set aside for the following 
purposes: international ‘exchange, stocking 
of special libraries, purchase, regional study, 
and replenishment of the collections of war 
damayed libraries. “These new categories 
tor deposit will be explained in the following 
discussion of the enabling legislation. 

On June 29, 1925 an enactment of the 
Sovnarkom of the R.S.F.S.R."* established 
i new type of depository copy for the pur 
pose of international exchanye. By its 
provisions publishing houses were directed 
to keep on reserve tor one year a number 
of depository copies and to deliver them on 
Bureau of International 


Russian 
Later, in 1939, the All 


request to the 
Book Exchanye ot the 
Book Chamber. 


Union Lenin Library, in lieu of the Book 


Central 


Chamber, became the recipient of three 
depository copies of each publication issued 
in the ULS.S.R. for the purpose of interna 
tional exchange. ‘This arrangement is in 
effect today, and foreign libraries interested 
in procuring Soviet publications are com 
pelled to deal with the All-Union Lenin 
Library. 


Ihe 


viously was of special unportance because it 


1928 enactment referred to pre 


had all-union significance. In it were listed 


hespl olnyy of itel"nyy ekzemy uw 
t et lel heatiot ! 
f ised for ent of 
ra nt era nator 
lubhowra etl el 


could pure hase depository copies at their own 
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17 national libraries located in 14 cities.®° 
Depository copies on special subjects were 
designated for the Institute of V. I. Lenin 


Institute of K. Marx and F. 


‘Thus emerged a new type of de 


and the 
I nyels. 


pository copy, applying to literature in spe 


cial subject fields. Previously, libraries 
which were recipients of the depositors 
copies had received the Copies in all the 


branches of knowledye as designated in the 
classification scheme of the Book Chamber. 
Vhenceforth libraries could choose the publi 
cations falling within their legitimate field 
‘The 


expression originated hy the Soviet bibliog 


trom parts of the classitication scheme. 


raphers to designate this catevory of de 
pository copy is “partial depository copy.” 
This innovation had considerable effect upon 
the free depository copy, which now con 


sisted ot two kinds, the complete and the 


partial. In veneral, the national depository 


libraries received copies of publications in 


all subject fields, whereas the special |i 


braries, being interested only certain 


branches of knowledge, received the partial 
sets, 

Then in 1931 still another type of de 
po itery copy, the purchasable copy (platnyy 
obyazatel'nyy ekzemplyar), was introduced. 
An enactment dated August 23, 1931, of the 


Central Executive Committee and the 


Sovnarkom of the U.S.S.R.. states: 


The compulsory supply of the leading 
libraries with copies of books pamphlets, 
magazines, bulletins, metropolitan news 
papers, music publications, maps, and plans 


S.S.R 


is worked out along lines of a purchasable 


coming out in the territory of the | 


as well as a tree depository copy. 


This enactment meant that certain libraries 


Ler 


Ku 


— 
= 
; 
j 
‘> 
palaty, Tanive 16 No Art. 09 
“In this thor t 
‘as ‘ ¢ er © revealing a ant of the 
thy + ive ot U State Moscow (3), hingrad (2) Kiev, Kharkov A <I 
‘ y in with the officals of the All Union Minsk. [= Th Yerevan, Rostov Dor 
Labrary in the following ul ation CLS. Dept Kazan, Irkutsk, Tomsk, and 17 ent 
ot state f et tite nif | fat sbzhenn va rhe 
the 98 Pub No International kmwokhrar vee va vvkho na 
pe Information and Cultural Series 4 (Washington: Gov territor Seyuza SSR brap ; Ni 
ernment ng 1949), Art. 356, and N Art. 372 
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libraries included 


The 


enactment were general libraries 


e\pense. types of 
under this 
not included in the list of libraries supplied 


gratis and special libraries of an all-union 


character. For the practical realization of 
this type ot depository COpy, special col 
affliated with the state publishing 


tors, 


houses, were established. ‘This system en 
abled libraries to supplement their acquisi 
tion through other channels with materials 
distributed by the collectors. “The publish 
ny houses held the purchasable depository 
copies on reserve tor three months for the 
collectors, 


\ decree of the 
U.S.S.R. dated September 13, 193%, 


Sovnarkom the 
men 
tons 14 national libraries as recipients of 
tree complete depository sets and three li 
braries designated to receive depository 
copies in special subject fields. The enact 
All-Union Lenin 
Library and the Government Library of the 
ULS.S.R. were to re 
through the book 
from all institutions and 


U.S.S.R. 


duplicating apparatus and which print “one 


ment tho st ited that the 
and the 
ceive chambers of the 
union republics, 
organizations of the which use 
sided reterence material (including card in 


dexes),”” one COP) each of those materials 
it they were not already provided by earlier 
enactments. Furthermore, the All-Union 
Lenin Library and the Saltvkov-Shehedrin 
State Library were to be supplied with pub 
lications not included among the standard 
types of publications subject to deposit by 
existing laws. ‘These included all remain 
publica 


These 


two libraries and the press archives of the 


Ing newspapers, posters, graphic 


tions, and publications for the blind. 


book chambers probably have the most com 
plete collections of printed matter in the 
Soviet Union. 
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Under the impetus supplied by the cul 


tural program of the Second Five-Year 
Plan, which called for increased book pro 
duction and more libraries and reading ac 


number of depository 


commodations, the 
copies was raised from 39 to 45 in the 
R.S.F.S.R. by an enactment of the Sov 
R.S.FLS.R., dated 
1933." ‘This enactment, which applied to 


the R.S.F.S.R. 


with the all-union legislation of September 


narkom November 20, 


alone, was in conformity 


13, 1933. Thus, in addition to providing 
for the national libraries listed in the all 
union enactment, it stipulated the quantity 
of depository copies to be distributed among 
various libraries within the R.S.F.S.R. “The 
text of the enactment states that 45 copies of 
all “books, pamphlets, bulletins, and other 
literary publications over two pages in 
length, and also geographic and topographic 
maps and plans,” and 20 copies of the same 
SoH copies are 


Different quantities were stip 


publications, if less than 


printed, must be delivered to the 
Chamber. 
ulated for other types of publications: news 
papers, music publications, graphic publica 
tions, leaflet publications, publications for 
the blind, 


should be pointed out that these specifica 


and processed materials. It 
tions, so far as method of determination is 


concerned, were much the same as those 
established back in 1924, differing only in 
scope and quantity. 

Other republics, too, developed their own 
legislation in line with the all-union enact 


While providing the Book Chamber 


with the required number of publications 


ment. 


for distribution to the national libraries, the 
legislation contained, as in the case of the 


number of publications to be distributed to 


above, stipulations as to the 


libraries in the republics. 


~~ 
= Tsentral'nyy kollektor nauchnvkh bibliotek Kogiza "Ob obyvazatel’nvkh ekzemplyarah roizvedeniy 
‘ gosudarstvenny pechatt, podlezha redstavle 1 v Gosudarstver 
> ‘ ma ter nuyu tsentra ivu nuyu ilatu RSESR ra 
rit é hon i vaste nive rasporyachenu 1934, No 4, 
) Art. 3 Art 269 
‘ 


DeCREE OF 1939 


In 1935 the State Central Book Chamber 
Was reorganized into the All-Union Book 
Chamber. This meant a strengthening of 
the organization of the book chamber net 
work throughout the unton ; closer coopera 
tion was established between the book cham 
bers, resultiny in more efhcient delivery and 
distribution of the depository copies. 

Furthermore, in 1936, the number of ad 
ministrative divisions—revions (oblasti) 
and autonomous republics—increased ; and 
two union republics—Kazakh S.S.R. and 
Kirgiz, S.S.R.—were formed. ‘This re 
quired a revision of the list of national de 
pository libraries and a new allocation of the 
depository copies, ‘The new conditions 
tound reflection in the enactment of the 
Sovnarkom of the ULS.S.R. of November 
10, 1939. The salient features of this 
enactment, which is in effect at the present 
time, are: (1) delivery of the depository 
copies direct to the AlL-t nion Book Cham 
ber net only trom the printing houses ot 
the R.S.F.S.R., but also from the printing 
houses of the union republics; (2) inclusion 
oft local minor public ations in the set of de 
Pository copies supplied to the Book Cham 
her; (3) increase in the quantity of music 
publications, pictorial publications, republi 
can and regional newspapers delivered as 
depository copies; (4) delivery of three 
copies of all publications issued by publish 
ing houses to the All-Union Lenin Library 
for the purpose of exchange abroad; (5) 
tree supply by publishing houses of 14 copies 
of all publications to the book office of the 
Communist Party; (6) the delivery of 


“signal copies to organs of Glavlit, party 


nabsheni varhneyshikh 

hipokhrantl h SSSR vyh ashe 
na territernn Sovuza SSR dostavke vazatel nykl 
stenal’nvkh ekzemplyaroy prowzvedenty it 
var f fun in rasfr fr te 
SSSR, No Art. 

* Although the enactment is silent as rewards a defi 
mtn of copy (smnalnyy ekzemplyar), the 
expression reters to advance copies of specially desig 
nated publications In Supplement 2 of the enactment 
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organizations, and others; and (7) distribu 


tion of the depository copy to fitteen national 
depository libraries. ‘The revised list of 
national depository libraries included in the 


enactment follows: 


All-Union Book Chamber, Moscow 

Lenin All-Union Library, Moscow 

Saltykov-Shchedrin State Public Library, 
Leningrad 

Library of the Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R., Leningrad 

Library of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party, Moscow 

State Library of the Ukrainian S.S.R., Kiev 

State Library of the Belorussian S.S.R., 


Minsk 

State Library ot the Azerbaidzhan S.S.R., 
Baku 

State Library of the Georgian S.S.R.. 
Thilisi 


State Library of the Armenian S.S.R.. 
Yerevan 

State Library ot the Uzbek S.S.R.. Tash 
kent 

State Library of the Tadzhik S.S.R.. Stal 
inabad 

State Library of the Turkmen S S.R., 
Ashkhabad 

State Library of the Kazakh S.S.R.. Alma 
Ata 

State Library of the Kirgiz S.S.R., Frunze 


This enactment introduced still another 
type of depository copy—the regional copy. 
It was designed to strengthen bibliography 
and the libraries devoted to the collection of 
local and regional materials, and was estab 
lished for the purpose of creating favorable 
conditions tor scientific work in distant re 
gions. It stated that all printing establish 
ments in a given territory (kray), region 


sre listed the nstitutions and orgamzation ire 


al” copy 
the Head of Glavlit (a edt ard 


tary secret the ress), the Pu ne Sectrm o 


‘ of Defense bly ‘ es are 
for review and cer worse w 
only part of the printed production i uled 1 ju 
whet hetere o after ibl thre te pre 
ented these matte re net clear trom ewer a close 
reading of the enactment It is known that “secret” 
(documents are not registered by the Book ¢ her, or 
even sent to it, and it is possible that type of 
document is covered by the provision for signal comes.’ 


‘ 
| 
Be, 
= 
= 


(oblast’), or district (rayon) should supply 
one copy of all publications issued by them 
to the library having jurisdiction over the 
area. This, of course, was in addition to 
the depositors copies sent to the book cham- 
bers. ‘This enactment empowered the Coun 
cils of People’s Commissars of the union 
and autonomous republics to establish de 
livery of the local obligatory copies. 

In regard to the purchasable type of de 
pository copy, by an enactment of the 
Sovnarkom of the U.S.S.R., dated May 9, 
1940, and entitled “On the Provision of 
Scientific Libraries with Purchasable Copies 
of Literature,” all publishing houses and 
organizations issuing literature were each 
of the 


R.S.F.LS.R. 150 copies of publications from 


constrained to surrender to OGIZ:' 
all large printings. For printings under 
50 copies were required. 


lists the 


copies only 
This 


supplied with the purchasable copies. In 


enactment libraries to be 


1947, 276 copies were required to supply 


scientific libraries in this manner. 


The War Years, 1941-1945 


The number of the free depository copies 
betore World War IIL totaled 39 in the 
R.S.F.S.R. 


delivery was adjusted to wartime conditions. 


During the war the system of 


Decentralization was deemed imperative, 
and by order of Glavlit of the R.S.F.S.R., 
1941, the disposition of the 39 
12 to the 


August 9, 
depository copies was as follows: 
All-Union Book Chamber, 19 


designated libraries, and 8 copies to remain 


direct to 


on reserve at the printing houses for the 
In 1943 
normal delivery and centralized distribution 
All-Union 


Even during 


libraries occupied by the invaders. 
through the apparatus of the 
Book Chamber were restored. 
the war the number of depository copies in 


creased, so that in 1945 it came to 46 copies. 
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The number of depository copies increased to 
48 atter the war. 

The National Fund of Literature (Gos 
fond literatury), attached to the Narkom- 
pros of the R.S.F.S.R., was organized in 
1943 in order to restore library collections 


demolished during the war. Fitty-two de 


pository copies ot books, pamphlets, and 


magazines in the Russian, Urkrainian, and 
Belorussian languages were allocated to the 
Ot the 
fund in 


fund. 10,006,000 books collected 
for the 


were prov ided by means of depository copies. 


various Ways, 1,058,000 

By means of the free (complete and par- 
tial) depository copy, the purchasable copy, 
and the copies supplied by Gosfond, a total 
of 376 depository copies are reported to be 
libraries 


distributed — to throughout — the 


union. A larger figure may be obtained if to 
this are added the local and special deposi 


tory copies for various purposes. 


SUMMARY 


This article has dealt with the develop 
ment of the system of legal deposit as the 
basis for collecting, distributing, and pre 
serving all types of printed matter in the 
The 


posit is a comprehensive system designed to 


Soviet Union, system of legal de 


provide for the complete collection of all 
Soviet publications in the press archives of 
the Book Chamber, the continuous supply 
of publications to a number of depository 
libraries situated in different parts of the 
country, and the compilation of a com 
plete national bibliography. It represents 
one approach to a complex bibliographic 
problem which has not been satisfactorily 
solved in other countries. 

In this article the most important docu 
ments pertaining to the system of legal de 
posit have been discussed. Legislation com 
pelling the delivery of nublications to a cen 
1920, but for a 


‘The 


tral office existed before 


variety of reasons it was ineffective. 
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first important pronouncement dealing with 
the question of the legal deposit of publica 
tions was the Lenin decree of 1920. Alll 
subsequent legislation derived from this fun 
damental decree issued by the highest go 
ernmental body in the Soviet Union, the 
Council of People’s Commissars (now the 
Council of Ministers). “The enactments 
that followed were issued by the People’s 
Commissariat of Education and had applica 
tion only in the R.S.F.S.R. 


of publications from other union republics 


The collection 


was secured by contracts entered into by the 
Book ( hamber in 


chambers or substitute organizations located 


Moscow and the book 
in the several republics. 

The enactments of the Narkompros per 
tained to all aspects of the depository system: 
the printing establishments constrained to 
submit publications, the type and quantity 
of publications required, the libraries and 
organizations to which the public ations must 
be delivered, the moment when delivery was 
required, and the legal steps that would be 
taken for violation of the instructions. 
Some enactments were very comprehensive 
and went into all aspects of the delivery of 
others were only 


the depository COPles ; 


modifications of earlier enactments. 
took 


approaches to the depository copy through 


Individual republics independent 


enactments issued by their own yovern 


mental bodies. In these instances the laws 
were closely patterned after the legislation 


R.S.F.S.R. There 


however which 


in the were inherent 


weaknesses adversely at 
tected the delivery of publications to the 
Book Chamber in Moscow. 


established 


In 1928 an all 


union system was when the 


Sovnarkom of the ULS.S.R. issued a resolu 


tion on the supply of the most important 
libraries with all publications issued in the 
ULS.S.R. 
enactments of the 
U.S.S.R.., 


legislation by 


‘Thereatter, in addition to the 
government of the 
there would be corresponding 
the republics based on the 
over-all enactments. The all-union legisla- 
tion took care of the national library cen 
ters while the legislation of the republics 
had more limited applications. “This is the 
system of legislation which obtains today. 

Several different types of depository copy 
have been developed in the legislation of the 
government of the U.S.S.R. The most im 
portant are the free complete depository copy 
of which the national depository libraries are 
the recipients; the “partial” depository copy 
designed for libraries with special subject in 
terests; and the purchasable depository copy 
which permits certain libraries to acquire 
whatever publications are needed, 

‘Two significant results seem to have been 
attained through the instrumentality of the 
system of legal deposit: 1) the establishment 
of several channels for the distribution of 
publications to libraries—centrally through 
the Book Chamber and OGIZ and locally 
by direct deposit in libraries; and 2) the 
establishment of national depositories sery 
ing as research centers in widely separated 
parts of the land. 


The last 


union significance was issued in 


comprehensive decree ot all 


1939. It 


provides tor the supply ors depository li 


braries with the free complete depository 
copy. As a result of the all-union legisla 
tion and the legislation of the R.S.F.S.R. 
the number ot books delivered to the Book 
Chamber in Moscow is 48 at the present 


time. 
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Financial Problems 
Libraries 


Dr. McNeal is director of libraries, Uni 
versity of Miami. 


ONSIDERABLE CONCERN has been ex 
pressed in recent years overt the ulti 
destiny of the university 


hate and its re 


search librarv. ‘Too often, the two have 


been considered separately. Librarians are 
concerned about the growth in numbers of 
volumes, about problems ot housing these 
growing collections, and about bibliographi 
control of such material. Increased acquisi 
tions costs, increased cataloging costs, and 
the necessity for larger staffs have posed 


financial problems. ‘These problems are 
inevitably an integral part of the university's 
total problem; through vastly increased 
research programs and expanding graduate 
programs, literature needs are increased and 
the production of literature in the form of 
reports, articles, and books is inc reased. 
This Malthusian spiral has thus far been 
met by libraries with almost no increase in 
the percentage required from. the institu 
tional budget for their operation. 

As the university expands, it is logical 
that the library should grow. University 
building programs must recognize library 
housing needs. Some amelioration in this 
respect is offered by such innovations as the 
New England Depository and the Midwest 
Inter-Library Center but they still must be 
considered as experiments. Communica 
tions will probably be the determining factor 
in the ultimate failure or success of such 
developments. “The faculty will be a vital 
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of University 


factor in acceptance or rejection of such 
Warehouse construction of the most 


kind, 


based on use of materials may be the most 


plans. 


inexpensive with selective storage 
satisfactory solution eventually, especially in 
areas of isolation. 

The educational objectives of the univer 
sity properly determine the nature and 
growth of the university library. Changing 
concepts and normal growth of an institu 
tion should result in periodic redefinition of 
purposes, with a consequent effect on the 
library. Efforts at establishing an optimum 
size for the college library are valid only in 
terms of the program as it eNXists at a particu 
lar time. Any numerical linitation must be 
further qualified by provision for weeding 
the collection, and by definition of the cur 
ricula to be served. On the other hand, by 
less 


Only 


through regional cooperation can some relief 


its very nature the university” is 


susceptible to such — limitation. 
be found from the compulsion to provide 


everything for the scholar and research 
worker. 

Kew institutions are static. “The process 
of evolution, from an undergraduate pro 
gram leading to a Bachelor’s degree, to a 
multiplicity of graduate programs and re 
search respectability is a continuing process. 
‘The pressure on the library to provide for 
this growth has resulted in rapid increases in 
book collections, and concomitant with that 
increase, the need for more space and staff 
to properly house and service materials. 


It is generally recognized that graduate 
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work and research programs are an expen 
sive part of a4 university in terms of instruc 
tional costs. It is also acknowledged that 
top flight faculty for such programs require 
and demand proper library resources, often 
choosing or rejecting positions on that fac 
It that the li 


brarian anticipate new programs and pos 


tor. becomes imperative 
sible areas of research interest, as well as 
continuing to support established programs. 

Re ently, some reaction has developed to 
the ot 


In particular, 


constantly increasing Costs library 


service to hivher education, 
the Millett’ report has caused apprehension. 
One difhculty arises from the fact that too 
many librarians tend to read only that part 
of a work headed “Libraries."””. Others draw 


trom the data interpretations which are 


partial and not complete out of context. 


The table below serves to illustrate this 


pont: 


Such a negative approach, while statisti 
cally correct, provides ammunition for the 
guns already trained on us. It can be used 
without reference to the table in its entirety, 
and so used by detractors, would be a gross 
misrepresentation. It omits the obvious re 
lationship between “Departmental instruc 


Re 


the former was 63° of the total 


tion and research” and “Organized 
search” 
in 1930 and declined to 45.1°¢ in 1950, the 
latter rose from in 1930 to in 
1950. Millett recognizes the difficulty of 
differentiating between the two cateyories 
and refers to it as an accounting problem. 

It may be noted that the factors showing 
the least fluctuation are 


Dollarwise, expenditures in the 


percentage-wise 


“Administration and General” and 


braries.”” 
tormer were roughly five times as much in 
1950 as in 1930, and in the latter, almost 
On the other hand. 


six times as much. 


Educational and General Expenditure 


POTAI 

Admin. & Gon 4 
Dept. Instr, & Re 212,537. 546 
xtension not reported 
Org. Research 1 
yt, 
Plane ¢ jor, & Maint 
Org. Act. Rel. to Instr 


GBR, S24 


re porte d 


Ina recent article in the Jlarvard Library 
Bulletin the table shown above is referred to 
as indicating “that library expenditures in 
the institutions studied amounted to four 
and one-half per cent of expenditures for in 
struction and research in 1930, and that this 
figure had risen to nearly seven and one-half 
per cent by 1950." 


Willett. 
Stat New York 
* Metcalf heve 

ver ty Libraries,”’ 


Winter 


10S 


By Major Function’ 


14 


G34 ,.744 


314,122 


RR 


“Organized Research” cost more than 12 
It should be re« ounized that 

Research” 
sented in this table does not take into con 


terms of contract research, higher education 


times as much. 


the “Organized fivure as pre 


sideration the income attached to it. 


received $132,000,000 from government 


sources 1950," 

While libraries were the subject of criti 
cism, and although admitting that library 
costs still claim only about 34° of the “edu 


* Millett f Pp. asa 
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35, 7,272 82,714,03 6.3 
ng ther Pducation im thy 
Finat 1 Probler f Un 
labora fir ~ 


cational and veneral” budvet, it Was stated: 


“It is safe to predict that library operating 
costs will grow as one of the important ex 
pense problems of both colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Yet in a later section on administrative 
costs we find for them a calm acceptance, 
based on the percentage figures of the above 
table. in these words “. .. the relative share 
of total expenditures required for admin 
strative ind veneral purposes does not seem 
to have increased in any large degree during 
the decade of the 1940's.” 

It we examine the treatment ot the two 
reas, administration and libraries, there ap 
to be an in the conclusions 


pears mequity 


eached. It is entirely possible that we, as 


librarians, are responsible. Even since Fre 


mont Rider cried “wolf” (and not without 


some justification) there has been a rising 
chorus of echoes, some from Harvard, some 
from Pennsylvania, and others trom parony 
mous submarginal regions. Some of the 
data cited by Millett have a familiar ring. In 
our process of self-examination and critical 
evaluation it may well appear to an outside 
observer that there is “dissatisfaction with 
ind confusion about the library services of 
higher education.” 

Further ramifications of the problem of 
mounting library costs can be found in the 
increase in graduate degrees since the late 
1930's. U.S. Ofhce of Education statistics 
show that earned degrees conferred by insti 
tutions of higher education in the U.S, in 
1939-40 Were 3,290 at the Doctor's level 
at the Master's and second pro 
fessional level. In 5%, 


&.209 Doctor's degrees and 61,023 Master's 


and 26,7 


there were 


1952 
and second professional degrees.” “This re 
presents roughly an increase two and one 


half times in the graduate program. 


ot 
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The heavy increase in research programs 
in universities is an added pressure on li- 
brary resources. Contract research has 
been largely in the area of physical and 
biological sciences. “The acquistion of new 
materials and the securing of journals and 
academy literature in these fields represent 
an expensive outlay for those universities not 
having a strong emphasis in these fields over 
the ‘Too frequently, research con 


tracts have been accepted without regard to 


years, 


additional burdens placed on library re 
Actually, it is highly desirable that 


in accepting such contracts, library implica 


SOUTCES, 


tions be considered, and where heavy use 


of existing resources or the addition ot 
expensive materials is implicit, allocations 
be made from the overhead portion of the 


contract to the library. Such an agreement 
was effected, 
director of libraries and the administration 


for example, between the 
in 1981 at the University of Tennessee. 

Thus far, it has been attempted to give 
some indication of the problem from the 
standpoint of the librarian, with some re 
futation of criticism brought on by our own 
recognition of potential dangers. The pro 
blem still remains. 

Competitive buying is one of our dangers. 
Despite cooperative efforts such the 
Farmington Plan, which ts not an abstaining 
or limiting agreement, the Midas-like count 
ing and comparing of numerical and rarities 
strength continues. Yet so long as scholars 
pursue, refine, and advance knowledge, so 
long as educational institutions encourage 
research. there will be the demand for li 
braries to provide the products of scholarship 
and research. In each university there will 
he the necessity for the administration to 
delimit areas of scholarly endeavor in terms 
of faculty and resources. Sooner or later the 


conclusion of interdependence, already 
recoynized by librarians, must force itself 


upon the administration of competing in 
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stitutions. As Fussler put it “. . . libraries 
inevitably must not only become more selec 
tive in their acquisition p licies than they are 
now; the libraries’ parent institutions may 
also have to become ine reasingly critical of 
certain kinds of x holarship and of the geo 
graphical distribution of certain kinds of 
scholarship.” Similar application of selec 
tivity may well be made in deciding upon re 
search contrac ts, 

Recently, another cooperative eftort has 

Repre 
Florida, 


Emory, niversity of Miami, niversity of 


reached the organizational stave. 
sentatives of the University of 
Cjeorgia, Florida State niversity, Greoryia 
Institute of Technology and the Board ot 
Control for Southern Regional Education 
gathered in Atlanta to discuss means of co 
operation in research library development. 
At the initial meeting, upon the invitation of 
the Southern Regional Board. the president 
(or his representative) and the librarian of 
The dis 


cussion centered around the problems faced 


each institution were present. 
by institutions of higher education in the 
two states in providing libraries to serve ex 
panding graduate programs. Cooperation 
iN acquisition programs, maintenance of the 
Atlanta, and 


possibilities of a regional center were among 


existing Union Catalog in 


the issues discussed. ‘The significant fact 


was that, in the presence of the presidents or 


their authorized representatives who par 


ticipated, the strength of this program lies in 
that it Is being initiated early in the develop 


ment of these libraries, and may result 


in successful shariny of resources, which 


are needed but subject. to infrequent use. 
Financial support of a central office with 
a paid executive secretary has been proposed 
and if accepted will insure continuing effort 


to realize the basic proposals. 


* Fuss! 


Such regional approaches may not alter 
the library budget needs of the individual 
universities, but may well result in’ im 
mediate increases in resources available. and 
provide for intelligent attacks on the sub 
stantial body of material not now available 
in the region. 

The financial problem of the university 
library, then, is to continue to do with i to 
4°« of the institutional budget the job it 
has been doing with a like proportion since 
1930. ‘To realize that it is a problem, one 
need only to consult figures in Publishers’ 
Weekly showing the increase in book costs. 
even over the last decade. Further evi 
dence of the problem lies in statistics which 
show the increasing proportion of total li 
brary funds into salaries and the 


yoiny 


consequent decrease in the proportion ot 
tunds available for books, periodicals and 
binding. 

The possibly of developing a better ratio 
between expenditures for staff salaries and 
expenditures for books, periodicals and bind 


ACRL 


statistics for 1953-54 indicate, in terms of 


seems to warrant investivation. 


the median, that the present ratio is one 


professional for each non-professional staff 


member. In many of the larger libraries, 


the ratio is two to one. 


Actually the reverse should be true. 


One professional staff member should be 
able to supervise or direct two non-protes 


sionals. It seems likely that Columbia. with 


95 protessional and 225 non-professional 


staft and expenditures of $841,781 for staff 
salaries might point the way for many of the 


other larger institutions. Harvard. with 


3405 staff members, has 1414 professional 


and 199 non-professional with a salaries 


budget of SoS1.61s. Illinois, with a total 


of 2335, has 131} professional and 
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By W. B. READY 


The Acquisition Problem Concerning 
British Government Documents in 
the United States 


Mr. Ready is head of the acquisition divi 
sion, Stanford University Librartes. 
HiERI ARE 
British 


L nited States: 


FOUR WAYS of acquiring 


vovernment documents the 
they can be ordered directly 
through Her Majesty's Stationery Office in 
London, through the British Information 
New York, through a 
bookseller, or through an American dealer. 


All these 


some great American university libraries 


Service in London 


Ways are unsatisfactory. In 


those that maintain a comprehensive collec 
British 


a growing sense of exasperation 


tion of povernment documents 


there is 
with the obscurantist pettifogging and un 
imaginative governmental methods of dis 


tribution and with the goodhearted but 


ineffectual efforts of the booksellers and 


dealers who only undertake this service, 


really, to oblige. But they are far more 


understanding of the problem than are 
government officials, 

Let a librarian deal with Her Majesty's 
Office directly 


shipment there will come little bills: 


Stationery and with every 
three 
pence, one and seven pence, two pounds 
eizht shillings and eleven pence, all of them 
have to be laboriously translated into dollars 
and cents by a library clerk and all proc 
‘There is no idea in Her Majesty's 
Office 


preciated, would be 


essed. 


Stationery how valuable, how ap 


a charge account for 
reputable institutions. 


these libraries, all 
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Let the Office send to The University of 
California at Berkeley, New York Public 
Library, Harvard, Stantord—there are 
really very few university libraries involved 

all the documents requested, and send 
a bill at the end of the year, of the quarter, 
of the month, and the whole problem would 
be solved. Despite letters on the subject 
suggesting this all the answers that I have 
received have been evasive. 

Let a librarian deal with the British In 
New York and the 


and expensive. Stan 


formation Service in 


service is leisurely 
ford University Library, a British Govern 
ment Depository for documents during the 
war, and at present maintaining the most 
comprehensive collection of them on the 
Pacific Coast is suffering severely from the 
vagaries of this situation. ‘There is a great 
resentment among academic people generally 
concerning the prices charged at B.L.S. at 


Rocketeller 


Center and the inadequacy of its operation. 


its enviable location in’ the 
Recently it is true, after constant complaint 
and pressure, they have reduced their prices 
somewhat, but until recently they were 
blandly treating the pound as if it had not 
been devalued, and this created an impres- 
sion of dark dealing. 

Let a librarian deal with a_ bookseller 
agent, a shame that he has even to consider 
this method (in the past few years many 
yreat libraries have all been forced by the 
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Letter from Germany 


Dr. Breitenbach is Library of Congress 
Representative at the American Memorial 
Library in Berlin. 


WW!" N ONE CONSIDERS the state of utter 
deterioration into which most Get 
libraries had fallen by the 


man university 


end of the war, one must concede that they 


Many 


buildings are being restored, and it is a hope 


have made a remarkable recovery. 


ful sign that every now and then a refer 
ence will be made to a newly completed 
reading room or to additional stack facili 
ties. In some libraries, higher budgets have 
permitted extensive book purchases, which 
partly compensate for the war losses. 

I he back to 


mal has on the whole made such satisfactory 


program tor getting nor- 


that at this 


justified in asking: Are the university li- 


progress point one is quite 


braries again to resume thei function as 
etheient tools of higher learning, and will 
they once ayvain be able to provide the re 
search scholar with his material, and to 
assist the student in his studies? Unfortu 
nately, if one puts this question to the people 
who constitute the largest group of library 
users, namely the taculty and graduates, the 
answer ts an emphatic “No.” Significantly 
enough this nevative attitude is to be found 
just as much in Gottingen and Minster, 
which have relatively adequate budyets, as it 


is in Wirzburg and Kiel, 


has been siow due to limited resources. 


where recovery 
‘The 
loudest criticism comes from the scientists. 
some of whom would like to dissolve the uni 
versity libraries altogether. The latte: vo so 


tar as to propose that the books whic h are 
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still, considered useful for research and 
teaching be distributed amony the institutes 
and seminars; the remaining books should 
he preserved in the main library, just as one 
preserves relics of the past in a museum. 
Not everybody holds such extreme views 


Nevertheless, a 


opinion poll has shown that there is uni 


of course. recent public 


versal agreement among faculty and stu 


follow ing points: re idiny 


dents on the 


room facilities are inadequate; opening 


hours are too short; there is always delay 
in obtaining the book one has ordered; the 
interlibrary loan service is appallingly slow 
and far too expensive; catalogs frequently 
perpetuate long outmoded systems; pro 
essing of new books takes far too long to 


al lack 


librarian 


suit the readers; there is frequently 


of interest on the part of the 


towards sugvestions for acquisitions, 


When confronted with these charyves, the 


likely 


In self detense he 


university librarian will very admit 


to most of them. will 
then point out the difficulties on his side: his 
building is fifty or more years old: his 
budget is trequently too small because it is 
cultural 


allocated by the ministeries of 


attairs in the various “Linder,” which have 
failed to give adequate support to the uni 
versity libraries ever since the first world 
war; his staff is too small and often over 
worked; out of every group of four or five 
librarians with academic training, two are 
likely to be approaching retirement age, and 
are no longer pulling their full weight, It 
he happens to be a progressive man he will 
admit that the administration methods used 


in book processing are inefficient, that public 
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relations, particularly with the university, 


could be 


librarians as a 


vreatly improved, and that aca- 


demi body have an out 


moded conception of their profession, 
It cannot be denied that German univer 
now in a state of crisis, a 


sity libraries are 


cTisis W hich the war served to ayyravate but 
The real 


causes are the changing methods of scientific 


did not cause in the first place. 


research, which has moved from the class 
As a 
there has been an unprecedented and un 
highly 
book collections in the institutes and semi 
Through 


nineteenth century the main library of the 


rooms into the laboratories. result 


controlled) growth of specialized 


nars. the vreater part of the 
university could attempt to cover all fields 
of knowledge reasonably well, and to pro 
vide the tools for research and instruction. 
This time has long since passed, but since 


old 


slowly it has taken the university librarians 


attitudes based on traditions change 


a long while to realize that they must re 


detine the character and purpose of their 


of the li 
‘The 


issue is further complicated by the tact that 


own libraries, as well as that 


braries of the institutes and seminars. 


most Cserman university libraries are ad 


ministratively not part of their university, 


but are independent bodies under the cul 
“Land.” 


annual 


tural ministry of their 


At the 


Association of German (academic) Li- 


forthcoming meeting of 
the 
brarians, the problem will be brought into 
the open. The main topic will be a dis 
cussion of a paper prepared by Dr. Gerhard 
Reincke entitled 
the 


and their relation to the university and high 


“Alemorandum concern 


ing situation of the institute libraries 


technical university) libraries.” 
last 


hool (1.2. 
This 


by the “Deutsche Forschunysgemeinschaft,” 


paper Was commissioned year 


in order to find out whether it should con 


tinue to support the university libraries or 


its assistance to the institutes, as 


transter 
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many faculty members had requested. Al 
though the report was published last fall, 


released. A 


limited number of copies were sent to inter 


it has still not been officially 


ested parties, together with a questionnaire, 
to sample their reaction to certain issues 
raised by the author. ‘The replies, in a 
summarized form, will be submitted to the 
Presidents 


Conterence ot University 


(Rektorenkonferenz) for further discus 
sion. 
Dr. Reincke collected his material by 


visiting more than 250 institutes and semi 
nars in 19 universities and technical high 
schools. In each instances he started his 
investigation by discussing the problems 


with the president of the university, the 


director of the university library, faculty 
members and the library staff. He en 
deavored to get a fair cross-section by 


selecting both’ large and small institutes, in 
some cases efficiently run and in other cases 
badly run. With regard to the university 
libraries, he paid special attention to pur 
chasing policies, book processing, catalogs 
and opening hours. 

One of the first things he noticed was 
that there is no clear distinction between 
‘The 


more 


and “seminar. 


the 


“institute” 
popular that 
important than the latter is incorrect ; there 


the terms 


notion former ts 


are quite insignificant institutes and very 
large seminars. Consequently he classified 
them according to the functions they fulfill, 
whether they primarily serve undergradu 
ates, or are yveared to the needs oft upper 
writing their doctoral 


classmen who are 


theses. ‘To the former yroup belongs the 
majority of the institutes and seminars in 
the fields of 


manities; to the latter most of the institutes 


law, social science and hu 
and seminars in the fields of science, medi 
cine and technology. ‘The difference be 
tween the two groups of readers is reflected 


in the organization of the libraries; maxi 


mum seating capacity, supervision, multiple 
copies on the one hand; privacy and no 
supervision on the other. 

Large institutes of advanced studies con 
v., the institutes of 
the Max Planck Gesellschaft. 
tutes usually call themselves 


their quasi-independent character. 


stitute a third group, e¢.g., 
‘These insti 
“X" Institute 


University, thus plainly indicating 


With respect to accommodation there is 


a wide variety depending on local condi 


tions. At best the averave student institute 
is located in the main auditorium building 
of the university. Law institutes are often 
housed in a special building, with a common 
Similarly 


fields of scence and hnology are usually 


law library. institutes in) the 


located near to each other, and so are medi 
cal institutes and their libraries. ‘There are 


many imstances, however, particularly in 
social sciences and humanities, where insti 
totally inadequate quarters, 


tutes occupy 


frequently former apartment houses, Some 
are so short of space that they can offer few 
if any reading room facilities to their stu 
dents. Nearly 10‘) of the institutes visited 
by Reincke have had to abandon the open 
shelt 
stack 


teats the 


system and revert to the 


and home loan system, which de 


very purpose for which these 
libraries were created. 


The 


libraries vary widely. 


size and contents of the institute 


Some are detinitely 


too small for the needs of the students 


while other have grown to quite unwieldy 
proportions, Reincke illustrates this point 
with some interesting examples. In one 


place he found a law library of merely 


7,000 volumes while in another place it 
contained 80,000 volumes. Some profes 
sors have built up large collections on spe 
cial topics, often at the expense of their 
library in general, e.g., ‘Vheological Semi 
nar in Kiel which among its 30,000 volumes 


has a vast number of hymnbooks and a 


comprehensive collection of books on 


Bedouins. At the same university the Insti 
tute for Theoretical Physics owns a library 
includes the 


ot 100,000 volumes, which 


books of the Kiel Observatory. ‘he ma 
terial is all kept in the stacks, and can only 
be used by special permission. In Hamburg 


the Seminar for Ancient History has 
which 


number of students using this library is vers 


many 
fields. 


35,000 volumes, including 


legitimately belong in other 
small, 

Reiacke thinks, and I believe rightly so, 
that minimum and maximum figures can be 
The li 


reach the 


established for the various fields. 


brary of a law school might 


saturation point with 40,000 volumes, 
while in such fields as history and theology 
the minimum basic collection is estimated at 
7,000-8,000 volumes. 

There is also a wide variety in the scale 
of the budgets of the institutes. An art 
history seminar may have DM1,200 in one 
place and DM6,000 in another. Law in 


stitutes were found to between 
DAI5,000 and DAL16,000. 


where the 


range 

Nearly every 
institutes receive regular 
budget and a special budget which varies 
special donations from private organizations 


Member 


an important 


from year to year, asionally there are 
or trom industry and business. 
ship fees of the students are 
source of income. Institutes which publish 
periodicals use them widely for 


When a 


oftered an appointment by another univer 


books or 
exchange purposes. protessor ts 
sity, he usually makes his acceptance condi 
tional upon a special grant for the institute 
he is to take over. On the other hand if 
he declines a new appointment, he may use 
this fact as a bargaining point to have his 
Cases are known of 


budget increased. 


eminent professors who used this technique 


to such yood effect that they were able to 


get their institute libraries into excellent 
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Worst off are the institutes in the 
humanities which have to make ends meet 


LD) \12.500- 3,000. 


shape. 
on a budget of Science 
institutes are a great deal better off, averag 
ing DAI10,000-12,000. 

The rapid growth of the institute li- 
braries has not been matched with an in 
crease in personnel, Less than 10'¢ of 
the institutes inspected by Reincke employ 
trained librarians, and these are mostly law 
Methods of library 


tion used around 1goo still prevail. 


administra 
As a 


research 


libraries. 


rule it is left to the teaching or 
assistant to take care of the library. Since 
he usually only stays tor a few years, there 
is likely to be lack of 


system of administration. 


continuity in the 

Some institutes 
may not even have an assistant. In many 
instances the library is in the hands of a 
secretary or a nurse (in medical institutes). 
Reincke’s survey of the personnel problems 
presents quite an alarming picture. 

Under the heading “accession policies” 
Reinecke states that nowhere did he tind a 
clear concept of objectives. The original 
purpose of the institute libraries merely to 
provide students with reference tools has 
favor of building up 


been abandoned in 


comprehensive collections for research. 
‘The directors of the institutes justify this 
step by pointing out the general inefhiciency 
of the main university library; the fact that 
they can no longer aftord private libraries 
also the fact that today 


themselves; and 


and research are 


that 


instruction 
‘The 
tries to be as independent as possible. 
deal of 


too much concern that 


inseparable. 
institute director 
They 


material, 


result is each 


buy a. yreat collateral 


without the same 
books may well be purchased by other insti 
tutes, possibly even in the same building. 
Special collections are started and subse 
quently abandoned when a professor moves 
retires. Such 


on to another university: o1 


unfortunate in 


practices are particularly 
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view of the inadequate budgets. 
Reinecke paid special attention to foreign 
tound to be most 


Of the institutes 


periodicals, which he 
inadequately represented. 
visited nearly 1§‘¢ had either none or only 
one foreign periodical, 30° had between 2 
had between 5 and 10, and 


had 


through exchange ). 


- 
and §, 25‘« 


only than 10 (mostly 


more 
Gaps in the sequences 
for the war years were the rule. 
Nothing shows the need for guidance 
more clearly than the catalogs of the insti 
tutes, which for the most part were drawn 
up by amateurs. Although most libraries 
have at least an author catalog and many 


of them even have some kind of subject 


catalog, Reincke found several institutes 
where the staff insisted that a catalog was 
superfluous. One can only underscore 


Reincke’s urgent plea that the university 
libraries concern themselves with this prob 
wherever 


lend their assistance 


This would indeed start a new 


lem and 
possible, 
era, for at present the main library's deal 
ings with the institutes is limited to three 
types of transaction: it loans books in the 
regular manner; it makes so-called lony 
range loans which in case of recall are the 
friction; and it handles 


cause of endless 


requests for interlibrary loans for the 


institutes, 
Reincke 


For 


In summing up his findings 
makes a number of recommendations, 
the university libraries he asks for modern 
ized buildings, higher budgets and an in 
staff, demands 


creased Furthermore, he 


a new professional attitude. “The univer- 
sity librarians should maintain close liaison 
with the institutes; here is a potentially vast 
area of public service which up to now has 
been little explored. They should draw up 
agreements on book purchasing policies with 
the various institute directors and should 
solicit the latter's advice or: book selection 
for the main library. ‘They should assist 
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the institutes in setting up sound systems 


of library administration, and above all. 
they should see to it that the efficiency of 
their own libraries is vastly improved. 

As for the institute libraries Reincke be 
lieves that a clear definition js needed as to 
what each of them shall collect, so as to 
avoid unnecessary overlapping Little 
used material should be turned over to the 
university library, He is not certain 
whether a unton catalog tor the university 
as a whole would warrant the efforts and 
cost it entails, but he strongly advocates a 
union catalog of periodicals. Large insti 


tutes must obviously, employ professional 


ones he 
fields 


should share the services of a trained per 


librarians; for the smaller 


that 


many 


mstitutes related 


suyyests 


son. Merging of small libraries into a 


strong departmental library should be 


undertaken wherever possible (eg. law, 


CCONOMICS, theology ). 
Reincke’s 


recommenda 


Kor the American reader of 


memorandum most of these 
tions will appear to be nothing more than 
common sense; tor many German university 
amount to little short of 


librarians they 


heresy. ‘The Forschungsgemeinschaft has 
already received a great number of protests 
from both the institutes and the main uni 
versity libraries; far from being dismaved. 


it welcomes the fact that this issue has been 


forced into the open for general discussion. 
observer will scarcely 
Reincke 
them, nor is he likely to take exception to 


What is lacking, 


however, is a clear statement that the idea 


An unbiased 


challenge the facts as presents 


the remedies he proposes. 


of universality, once embodied solely in the 
university library, must now be shared with 
all libraries within the confines of the uni 
versity. Once this principle has been gen 


erally accepted, the artificial barriers 


institute 
The 


with 


between university libraries and 


libraries will gradually disappear. 


university librarian should accept 
yood graces the inevitable developments in 
the academic world which are responsible 
tor turning his library more and more into 
a central collection of less frequently used 
material—and at the same time. into a 
study center where students can consult and 
borrow books of current interest. By giv 
ing guidance to the institute libraries and by 
a policy of close cooperation the main |i 
brary can nevertheless ayain play a vital 
part in the lite of the university as a whole. 
Knowing the extent to which most Ger 
man university librarians are bound by 
tradition and also the extreme individualism 
of the average German professor, I do not 
anticipate an early solution. However, the 
very tact that the disc ussions have begun Is 


in itself an encouraging sign. 


The Aquisition of British Documents 


(Continued from page 411) 


clumsy and non-cooperative attitude of the 
other two agencies to try these ways). and 
he tinds that the well-meaning bookseller. 
doing this as a favor to a client, becomes 
swamped in the plethora and is unable to 
vive good service. 

The worst of this is not the poor method 
of distribution, although that is bad enough, 
impression created this 


ofhcial British 


but the bad 


country of SCT VICES, It 


would be gracious, wise and far seeing if the 
United Kingdom reactivated the depository 
system. Stantord would be glad to pay a 
lump sum annually tor the “privilege.” All 
means of protest having tailed so far if ts 
my hope that some eminent visiting English 
man will become aware of the situation 
through reading this plaint and upon his 
make representations to im 


return home 


prove this sorry business. 
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By G. FE. RANDALL 


Practicality of Coordinate Indexing 


Mr. Randall is AEDC librarian, ARO, 


Ine., Tullahoma, Tenn. 
OORDINATE INDEXING obtained its first 
large scale audience in February 1953 
when the ASTIA report catalog cards list 
back were dis 


ing the Uniterms on the 


tributed. ‘The basic principles of coordinate 
indexing are relatively simple. “he system 
of using subject headings, as practiced by 
librarians and commercial indexers, is dis- 
carded. Instead, the subject content of the 
item to be indexed is broken down into its 
and single words, called 


major con epts, 


Uniterms, are selected by the indexer to 


denote the concepts. As many Uniterms 
are used as are index any 
In the first 45 ASTIA cards 


used 


necessary to 
single item. 


reviewed, the number of Uniterms 
ranged trom tour to twelve and averaged 
eight per report. Each item to be indexed 
by the svstem is assigned an accession num 
ber and each Uniterm used is recorded on 
acard. As a report is indexed, its accession 
number is recorded on the appropriate Uni 


The 


describe the 


term cards. searcher selects the 


Uniterms which information 


tor which he is looking and compares the 
Uniterm cards for common accession num 
bers. ‘The reports having the common ac 
cession numbers contain, according to the 
proponents of the system, the information 
desired. 

The 


claim many 


advocates of coordinate indexing 
advantages for the system in 
luding he eleph: ime <izve 
cluding a reduction in the elepaantine size 
of the card catalog, a technique which per 
mits the user to locate easily the specifi 
information desired, and a decrease in the 


librarian’s work load. 
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A small report collection of 20,000 reports 
may be indexed conventionally by approxi 
mately 110,000 cards as follows: 20,000_re 


port number cards, 50,000 personal and cor- 


porate author cards, and 40,000 subject 


cards. It is conceivable that coordinate in 
dexing techniques might be applied to the 
author file but to do so would provoke as 
The card 


utilizing the coordinate indexing 


many problems as it would solve. 
catalog 
system would probably include the follow 
ing: 20,000 accession cards, 20,000 report 
number cards, 50,000 personal and corpor 
ate author cards and 8,000 or more Uniterm 
cards, a total of g8,000 cards which repre 
sents a reduction of slightly over 10+. 
A careful count and study might justify a 
slightly larger reduction but the savings in 
size would remain in the 10‘ category 
and would not approach that implied by the 
use of a single Uniterm card to replace two 
hundred subject cards. 

does permit a 


Coordinate indexing 


searcher to limit the subject area of the 
search by increasing the number of Uni 
terms he combines in his search for commen 
accession numbers. By comparing five ot 
six Uniterm cards, the user could establish 
18,735” 


lurgical analysis of high carbon steel bear 


that “report covers the “metal 


ings.’ Unfortunately, the searcher who is 


interested only in the subject of steel 


metallurgy would also be referred to the 


same report. Uniterms permit a fineness 


of subject) searching usually impossible 
under the normal subject heading approach ; 
however, the system may prove more of a 
hindrance than a help to one in quest of 
yveneral information. 


One major disadvantage inherent in the 
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system is the frequency with which Uni- 
terms used to index a report may be com 
bined to indicate a subject content not 
warranted by the information appearing in 
the report. Even in reports on a fairly 
limited subject it was found, in the inspec- 
tion of the first 45 ASTIA Uniterm cards 
received, that an average of nearly one false 
lead per report could be constructed. A 
report on a subject such as “Friction wear 
of steel bearings in a bronze housing” would 
Steel, 


A seare he r 


be indexed with such Uniterms as: 
Bearings, Friction, and Bronze. 
interested in bronze bearings would be re 
ferred to this report. The experienced li 
brary user expects only a few references, 
perhaps only one, to contain the exact in 
formation he desires; but he has a right to 
expect that the references he is given will 
indicated by the 


contain the information 


subject headings he used, Hf, however, he 


finds only information on steel bearings 
when the system promising selectivity indi 
cates he may expect information on bronze 
hearings, he may be excused for losing faith 
in the catalog. A very effective campaign 
to create good-will among library users may 
be completely destroyed by such reactions 
as this to the library's primary tool. 

The process of locating information in 
a coordinate-indexed file is usually depicted 
as comparing a single card for each of two 
niterms for accession 


or three | common 


numbers. In a large specialized collection 
it may not be nearly as simple as that. In 
an aeronautical library of less than 25,000 
reports there are over 1,500 subject cards 
filed behind “Wings”; there are nearly as 
many cards which would require listing on 
the Uniterm card “Supersonic.” It would 
require a large table just to lay out all of 
the Uniterm cards necessary to find in 
formation on the effect of wing flutter on 
the longitudinal stability of supersonic air 
craft. With at least eight different Uni 
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term cards for “wings” and eight for 


“Supersonic,” plus one each for “flutter 


and for “stability,” the search would re- 
quire that the user have persistence, patience 
and strong eves. The end result of the 
comparison would be merely a list of num- 
bers; there is no opportunity for making a 
preliminary scanning and selection, as is 


possible in the common subject heading 
catalog. 

It might be well to look at coordinate in 
dexing from the librarian’s point of view 
as well as from that of the user. One of 
the big criticisms of the various document 
cataloging systems has been the time cost in 
establishing and maintaining a card catalog 


Will the 


indexing diminish this burden on the li- 


for use. system of coordinate 


brarians? Unfortunately, no. “The review 
of the first several batches of the Uniterm- 
ASTIA cards indicated that ap 


proximately four times as many Uniterms 


indexed 


as subject headings were used for indexing 
the covered reports, The first batch of 45 
reports required 88 subject headings and 
355 Uniterms. 

Subject heading cards can be processed 
for filing and filed at a rate of 60 cards or 
them- 


more per hour. ‘These cards lend 


selves to processing by mass product’on 
Fach 
can be appropriately checked or underscored 
As the cards are 


techniques. subject card in a. set 


as a guide for filing. 
marked they can be sorted into four or six 
piles for ease in subsequent alphabetizing. 
After the 
they are interfiled in the subject file. At 


cards are completely arranged 
the rate mentioned above, the 88 cards for 
the 45 reports could be processed and filed 
in an hour and a half. 

cannot be processed as 


Uniterm cards 


easily or as quickly, The Uniterm cards 
for any one report must be first pulled from 
the catalog. Instead of simple checking or 


underscoring, the accession number for the 
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& 
hy 
4 
21 
¢ . 


report indexed must be typed or carefully 
The 
U'niterm cards are then retiled in the cata- 
lend itself to 


mass production techniques and only the 


written in the appropriate column. 
log. The system does not 


Uniterm cards for any one report should 
be pulled at a time. This requires the 
puller to work the entire subject catalog 
from A to Z for each report. The em- 
ployee who can process a set of standard 
subject heading cards at 60 cards per hour 
would, indeed, be fortunate to handle 45 
Uniterm cards for any one report should 
cessing the Uniterm cards for the 45 re 
ports would require nearly eight hours as 
compared to the ninety minutes required 
for the subject heading cards for the same 


reports, 


Although it is too early to evaluate prop- 


erly the system of coordinate indexing 
after the limited review made possible by 
the receipt of the first few batches of the 
ASTIA Uniterm cards, the does 


indicate that it is probably too early for 


review 


the originators to release the system to the 
public. Some device or technique must be 
evolved which will make impossible the 
combination of Uniterms which provide 


false leads. 


vice to minimize the posting time which 


Also necessary will be some de 


now requires approximately five times as 
much time as the processing of standard 
subject heading cards. ‘The same device 
might conceivably be utilized for rapid and 
exact scanning of Uniterm cards for com 


mon accession numbers. 


Comments on “Practicality of Coordinate Indexing” 


Documentation, Incorporated is grateful 
to the editor of COLLEGE AND RESEARCH 
LIBRARIES for the opportunity to comment 
on Randall's article, “Practicality of 
Coordinate Indexing.” We have prepared 
our answer as a series of points rather than 


as a continuous discussion. 


tails 
indexing as a 


to distinguish he- 


1) Mr. Randall 


tween coordinate general 
method and the Uniterm System as a particu 
lar manual application of coordinate index 
ing 

2) Mr. Randall's des« ription of coordinate 


We can 


reter those interested to the numerous pub 


indexing is not full or complete. 


lished papers on the Uniterm System. 
3) The system of 


control 


Uniterm System as a 


subject is comparable in size to a 


Mr. Ran 


dall’s comparison of the Uniterm System to a 


standard subject heading system. 


tull system involving author cards, corporate 
is just not to the point. We 
Uniterm 


entry cards, et 


have, however, recently prepared a 
index in which corporate authors are treated 
as Uniterms tor direct coordination with 
I Whether a standard system needs 


an accession number file depends on extrane 
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is cited and 


availa 


ous factors, e.g., how material 
what other bibliographical tools are 
ble. 

4) We have always recognized the theore 
tical problem of false coordination and have 
published an account of one method of avoid 
ing it. However, our own studies have indi 
cated that, as a matter of fact, false coordi 
nation does not occur often enough to con 
If it did, not only 


mechanized 


stitute a serious problem. 
System, but all 
systems of “coordinating” information would 
suffer thereby. It is too bad that Mr. Ran 
dall does not give the examples which he 
found on the ASTIA Uniterm cards. It is 
curious that having found so many examples 
of false coordination, he gives no reterence to 
a hypothetical 


the Uniterm 


them, but instead constructs 
example. At least, without a 


have not been able to find a card indexed by 


reterence, we 


the Uniterms in his example. 

5) Mr. Randall that 
card only holds 200 numbers. 
normally s 
for 500 numbers. 

6) In the example of a laborious search 
which Mr. Randall uses, namely a search tor 
information on “the effect of wing flutter on 
the longitudinal stability of supersonic air- 


a Uniterm 
The 


contain positions 


assumes 


‘ ards 


used 
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craft,” he omits the fact that there would be a 
Uniterm card tor longitudinal. He also over 
looks the statement which we have made over 
and over again, to the effect that coordination 
is always carried out between two terms, and 
that the 
then 


results of the first coordination are 


over to a coordination with a 


The 


ome 


carried 
to coordinate 
lack ot ta 


miliarity with the theory and practice of nar 


third term, et attempt 


four terms at indicates a 
rowing a search 

7) We have always recognized the burden 
of posting and have continued research on 
this We 
describe partially ten 
The best of 


it possible to post a 


been able so tar to 
difterent 


these 


subject have 


methods of 
makes 


posting. methods 


Uniterm index two or 


three times as rapidly as tiling in a standard 


catalog, and we mean here total time and not 


unit time. We have published reports which 
that Uniterm 
required tor subject 


indicate indexing reduces the 
analysis of ma 


posting also reduce catalog maintenance by the 


time 


terial trom 200 to wo methods ot 


same dramatic percentage. 
8) On the 


to release the system, we can only say 


matter ot whether it is too 
early 
that this is a decision made by the agencies tor 
Mir. Randall has based his 
We have already in 
dexed over 20,000 documents using the Uni 
We have also published two 
book torm. It 
seem that judgment on the Uniterm System 


whom we work. 


judgment on 45 cards. 
term System. 
Uniterm indexes in would 
or its practicality should be based on an ex 
Mortimer 


Washington, 


than 45 ards. 


Documentation, Ine., 


ample ot 
Ta uby 
DA. 


more 


Financial Problems of University Libraries 


(Continued from page 410) 


SSI 4. 208. 


of whom 


non-professional, at a cost of 
California (Berkeley) has 2975, 
124 are professional and 1734 non-protes 
sional with a budget for salaries of 
$1,079, 

‘The following tabulation lists some of the 
university libraries currently operating with 
approximately the staff relationship proposed 
in the preceding paragraph. 

Such operations should provide a better 
distribution of duties, a more efhcient opera 
tion, and greater economy. It may otter one 


way of getting more out of the salaries 


budyet without lowering the percentage used 
for books, periodicals and binding. 

In summary, it may be said that any 
approach to the financial problems of the uni 
versity library should be made without 
apology for present demands on the univer 
sity budget, since 1950 figures indicate only 
one half of one per cent change trom 19%. 


The methods considered in this approach 


Brown 
Cincinnati 
Columbia 
Fordham 
lowa 

lowa State 
Massachusett 
Miami 
Missouri 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Princeton 
Purduc 

South Carolina 
St. Louts 
Dennessec 

tah 


to the problem include the possibility of 
yreater cooperation in acquisition and use of 
more funds 


and the 


materials, the possibility of 


from specific research contracts, 


possibility of more efficient use of staft. 
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By EDNA MAE BROWN 


New Periodicals of 1954~Part I 


Viss Brown is head, serials section, De 
seriptive Cataloging Division, Library of 


Conere ss. 


ERE IT NoT tor the tact that societies 
Ww institutions launched new journals. 
the number of new periodicals which appeared 
during the first six months of 1954 would have 
been briet indeed. The subjects and stvle ot 
these journals vary greatly. Some are prob 
early end; others it is 
As usual the bibliog 


raphy which tollows below is based upon the 


tbly doomed tor an 
hoped can be continued. 
serials through pitt, ex 


acquisitions of new 


change, or purchase at the Library of Con 


yress. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The John Crerar Library began publishing 
Crevar Current in February tor the pur 
pose ot intorming the public of the resources 
and activities of that library. The first issue. 


eight pages in length and informal in style. 


contains a brief description of the librarv’s 


collection on petroleum, mention of note 


under the 
para 


worthy acquisitions in 195% and 
heading “Crerar Treasures” ai few 
graphs by Mr. Bay “Leonard 
Fuchs’s ‘Herbals’ (1542-43)."  Lektuurgids 


published by Sikkel in Antwerp is an annotated 


describing 


listing of new books in the Dutch language. 
The first issue included also a brief article on 
Herman ‘Veirlinck and a chronological listing 
ot his work. The Knights of 
Foundation tor the Preservation of the His 


Columbus 


toric Documents at the Vatican Library has 
been microfilming manuscripts in the Vatican 
Manuscript Library and is now issuing VManu 
Scripta, 


codices sO 


a quarterly, numerical listing of the 
available at St. 
The foundation hopes to 


reproduced ind 
Lou niversity 


be able soon to include in the journal the 
results of the research done in this manus ript 


material now microtilmed. 
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\BSTRACTS 

Current Chemical Papers is classified 
list of 
compiled 
library of the Chemical Society in London. 


world new papers in pure chemistry 


trom periodicals contained in the 
Entries in the first issue are arranged under 
ten broad subjects and give author and title of 
the article and the bibliographical citation in 
cluding name of journal, date, volume and 


page. 


GENEALOGY 


Vhe Louisiana Genealogical and Historical 


Society has begun to issue a small mimeo- 
graphed Bulletin. 


Were cemetery inscriptions copied trom tomb 


Included in the first issue 


stones in the Jackson, Louisiana cemetery, the 
heads of tamilies of Catahoula Parish as re 
ported in the Census of 1810, queries and 


society news, 


LITERATURE 


Akzente is a new literary journal from 
Munich which will publish poetry, stories, 
crith al Audac 


started in Brussels to publish prose works in 


essays and studies. Was 


the French language. There will be included 
in each number a novel, short stories. a play 
pieces of Arabwa, Revue 
d'Etudes Arabes is included here although in 


addition to publishing studies on the language 


and other prose. 


and literature of the Arabian world there will 
be included documents and notes dealing with 
the history and civilization of the Arabic world 
and the influence ot Arabic culture on the 
Western The “Bulletin 
Critique” (book reviews) and “Revue Bibli 


ographique”’ 


“ orld. sections 


should contribute much to the 


value of this journal. The London Vagazine 
will publish contributions from Europeans, 
Americans and writers from the Common 
wealth countries, whether they are well known 
and talented or young and unknown. T. S. 


Eliot contributed “A Message” to the first 


42] 


Quixote from England is made up 
of poetry and stories from new American and 
English Revue des Lettres 
Modernes published in Paris has as its aim the 
The 


two principal articles in the beginning issue 


number. 
writers. La 
comparative study of modern literature. 


were “Situation de la Littérature Anglaise 


d'Apres Gauerre” and “Le Theme de Faust 


dans la Littérature Européenne.” Vindrosen 
is a Danish journal publishing poems, fiction 
critical articles and a section of book reviews. 
The contributors to New Ventures seem to be 


William Carlos Wil 


liams’ “The Function of Literature: a Lecture 


limited to Americans. 
(jiven to Junior Executives” is the opening 


article. ‘There follow poems, stories and a 


novelette. 


MUSK 

Phe publishers of The Juidliard Review state 
that their journal is going to be devoted “to a 
serious view of music in our day, as we find 
it, and in terms ot the idea that music is a 
nor entertamment not 


hivh art, neither trade 


commodity.” 


POLITICAL APFAIRS 

Dedication to the exposure of the Com 
munist danger to the Free World is the pur 
pose ot Fast and I est published in London 
lo accomplish this the editors will present the 
case of the Baltic States, Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania, the first Western states to be sovie 


the Kremlin. Le Monde Diplo 


whose subtitle announces it to be a 


tized by 
matique 
des cere les des 


journal diplomatiques et 


vrandes organisations internationales” pre 
sents such problems as the relations between 
the U.S. and the Far East, seating Red China 
in the United Nations, a report the 
Cjeneva conterence and briet reports of activi 
the United Nations, UNESCO), the 
Red Cross, ete. The United Nations Revien 


supersedes the l'nited Nations Bulletin and 


trom 
ties of 
will report the United Nations story in greater 


detail than did the Bulletin 
discusses the United Nations’ efforts to arrive 


The first issue 


at a treaty of peace tor Korea and the recon 
struction of that country, the political growth 
ot Somaliland 


assistance program and many other activities. 


the progress of the technical 


RELIGION 


Istina published by the Centre d'Etudes 
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the 
The content ot 


Istina, Boulogne-sur-Seine, supersedes 
center's Russie et Chreétiente. 
journal will be arranged under all 
Russie et 
Chreétientée; Chretientes Orientales; Orient et 
Occident; Problemes de |’ Oecuménisme. The 


of Psychotherapy Religious 


“asserts that the understanding of the 


the new 
or some ot the tollowing headings: 


Jour nal as a 
Proce ss 
ills of mankind and their subsequent cure can 
only take place when the psychotherapist in 
theory and practice approaches the sick person 
from a spiritual and religious outlook that 
goes beyond the limited rationalism of modern 


scientific psychology and therapy.” 


SCIENCE 
The Eugenics Quarterly is published by the 


American Eugenics Society and supersedes 


Eugenical News. In addition to articles, many 
with bibliographies and references, there are 
also book tbstracts and 
annual report of the society in the first issue. 
The Society ot The 


Journal of Pr otozoology to publish the results 


reviews and a briet 


Protozoologists began 
of original work of either descriptive or ex 
Articles are illustrated 
and accompanied by bibliographies. Norots 
Revue Géographique de COuest et des Pays de 
Atlantique Nord published by the Institutes 
ot Geography of the Faculties ot Letters ot 
and Rennes, supersedes the 
Bulletin of the Groupe Poitevin d'Etudes 
Géographiques. Radiation Research, the off 
cial organ of the Radiation Research Society, 
is being published to present papers dealing 
with’ the chemical and 
ettects of The 
used in its broad sense and includes specitically 


perimental nature. 


Caen, Poitiers 


phy sit al, biologic al 


radiation. term radiation ts 
ultraviolet, infrared, and visible light as well 
as ionizing radiation. Bibliographies and sum 


maries accompany each article. 


MEDICINE 

The World Medical Association has started 
World Medical Journal to replace the former 
Bulletin as its official journal. This new pub 
lication will carry association news as well as 
subjects of interest to 


articles on medical 


doctors. The entire content of the first issue 
was in each of the three languages, English, 


rrench and Spanish. 


LAW 


The Law Revieu 


published in 


Busine ss 


My 
air 
|| 
: 


England intends to cover the whole field of 
commercial law and practice, including bank 
ing, shipping, air law, insurance, exporting, 


company law and practice, accounting and 
taxation, business management and arbitration. 
While the tocus will be on English legal devel 
opment, sight will not be lost of the tact that 
commercial law has international ramifications 
interna- 
tional commercial law will be treated. South 
Texas Law Journal is published by the stu- 
South Law, 


Contributions are by Texas at 


and consequently comparative and 


dents ot Texas College of 
Houston. 
torneys with one trom a member of the college 


taculty and treat of recent legal findings. 


ENGINEERING 
\ ucle ar 


sheet with briet announcements concerning the 


Engineering is now but a single 


application of atomic energy tor generating 


power in electric plants. The Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers is publishing summaries 
ot the papers later published in full in the in- 
stitution’s Proceedings, in The Chartered Me- 
chanical Engineer These summaries will 
appear in advance ot the meetings at which 
the papers will be presented and discussed. 
Industrial Design is “published tor active 
industrial designers and the design executives 
throughout industry who are concerned with 
product design, development and marketing.” 
Such articles as “The Studebaker Story,” and 
“Design in the Company: Where, What, 
How?” are typical ot the material in volume 
1, number 1 Another official publication Is 
ISA Journal (lastrument Society of America) 
a section in In 


which tormerly appeared as 


struments. Here will be published papers on 


design and application of instruments in the 
mechanical, electrical, electronic or optical 
fields. British Welding Journal is the official 
journal of the Institute of Welding and the 
British Welding Research Association and in- 
corporates the Transactions of the Institute 
and I elding Research. The publication coun 
cil “is determined to make the journal a tech- 
nical periodical of first-rate quality.” It will 
disseminate throughout the metal construction 
industries the results of research based upon 
the activities of the institute and the associa 
tion. 


ADVERTISING 

The Advertising Specialty Counselor as its 
subtitle states is “the progressive magazine tor 
the advertising specialty industry.” 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Journal of Personnel Administration and 
Industrial Relations will publish reports of in 
vestigations in the fields of job analysis and 
evaluation, psychological testing and other 
personnel measurement techniques, employee 
and supervisory training, wage and salary ad 


ministration and other related subjects. 


BUSINESS MACHINES 


The Association for Computing Machinery 
started a Journal, the contents of the first 
issue of which is made up of papers presented 
at meetings of the association. This would 
seem to be a valuable publication tor persons 
modern 


interested in the application ot 


machinery to mathematical statistical 


operations. 


Periodicals 


The Advertising Specialty Counselor. The Ad- 
Vertising Institute, Inc., 6053 Pine 
St., Philadelphia 43. v.t, April 1954 
Monthly 

Ikeente. Carl Hanser Verlag, Munchen. 
1954. Bimonthly. 17.50DM 

Trahica. ¥. J. Brill, Leiden 
1954. 3 no. a year. 26 fl 
Issociation for Computing Machinery. Journal. 
2 East 63d St, New York 21.) nowt, Janu 
1954. Quarterly. $1e. 
ludace Bruylant, Rue de la Régence 65, Brux 
elles Quarterly 

Institute of Welding, 
Gsardens, London. 


Specialty 
no.t, 
$3 50. 

no.t, 


now, January 


January 1954 170 fr 
British Welding Journal 


Palace 


2 Buckingham 


OCTOBER, 1954 


Monthly. 
£5 

The Business Law Review. Thames Bank Pub 
lishing Company, Ltd., Henley Hall, Ipswich, 
England. v.1, not, January 1954. Frequency 
not given. Price not given 

The Chartered Mechanical Engineer. 
tion of Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s Gate, 

Park, London, SW. 1 vil, now, 

Monthly (except July-August). 


January 1954 


Institu 


St. James 
January 1954. 
fs 
Lrerar Current 
1 no.t, 
given. Free? 
Current Chemical Papers 


Jobn Crerar Library, Chicago 


February 1954. Frequeney not 


Chemical Society, 
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Burlington House, London, W.t. no.st, 1954 Louisiana Genealogical and Historical Society. 
Frequency not given. $12.75 Bulletin. Charles Eo East, 1455 Alfred St 

Kast and West \lliance Publishing Company Baton Rouge. v.t, nowt, February 1954. Bi 
London. not, 1954. Quarterly $2 monthly. $2 


Ouarterly American Eugenics Soci Vanuscripta. Knights of Columbus Foundation, 


ugenics 
\pril 


ety, 230 Park Ave. New York #7.) vit, nowt, 221 North Grand, St. Louis 3. va, nou, 

$3. 1, 1954. Quarterly. Free? 

Industrial Design. Whitney Publications, Ine., Le Monde Diplomatique s, Rue des Italiens, 
1% East soth St. New York 22. vit, nowt, Feb Paris IX. nos, May 1954. Monthly. 1,100 fr 

$y New Ventures. 1627 Spruce St., Philadelphia 3. 


March 1954. 


ruary 1954. Bimonthly. 

Journal. Instrument Society of America, 
1319 Allegheny Ave., Pittsburgh 33. 
January 1954. Monthly. $s 


no.t, 1954. 4 no. a vear. $3.50. 

Noro. Faculté des Lettres, Rue Descartes, 
Poitiers, France vat, noua, January/March 
1954. Quarterly. goo fr 

Nuclear Enginecring. (Industry and Power Pub 
lications, 420 Main St., St. Joseph, Michigan 
v.t, not, April 1954. Monthly. $1 


Istina Centre d Etudes Istina, 25, Boulevard 
Auteuil Bouloyne-sur-Seine va no.t, 
January/March 1954. Quarterly. 1t,s00 fr 

Journal of Personnel Administration and In Ouixote Warrington Examiner, Warrington, 
dustrial Relations Lee W. Cozan, Editor, Winter 
inter 954. “requency 4 t 
PO. Box 662, Benjamin Franklin Station, 
Washington, V.t, now, January 19s $2.50 
‘ 54 Radiation Research \cademic Press, Inc., New 
Quarterly. $4 
York vl, now, February 1954 Bi 

The Journal af Protoroology Society of Proto moathis $y 
soologists, Liberty Utiea, vir, nos, 73, Rue du 
February 1954. Quarterly. $y Cardinal-Lemoine, Paris \ not, February 

Journal of Psychotherapy Religious Proce sf 1954 Monthly 1,5c0 fr 
Institute for Rankin Psychoanalysis, Ine, 1062 South Texas Law Journal. Houston, Texas 
Harvard Blvd., Dayton 6, Ohio. January v.t, not, April 1954. Quarterly. $s 
1954 Annual. $2 United Nations Review International Docu 

The Juhard Review 120 Claremont Ave., ments Service, Columbia University. Press, 
New York 27. v.t, not, January 1954. 3 he 2960 Broadway, New York 27. v.t, not, July 
ayear, 1954. Monthly. $4.50 

Lektuurgids. Uityeverij De Sikkel, Lamorinie Vindrosen. ©. A. Reitzel, Norregade 20, Koben 
restraat 116, Antwerpen now, January hava K nor, January 1954. no. a 
1954. no. a vear. 120 vear. Kr. 25 

London Magazine. Chatto & Windus, 42. World Medical Journal. 445 goth St. New 
William St, Londen, va, neu, York vt, noua, January 1954. Bimonthly 
February 1954. Monthly, gas. 6d $s. 


Preprints of Annual Statistics 


The annual college and university library statistics will ippear in the January 1955 issue of 
C&R, Pre-prints will be made available at fifty cents each as a convenience to any librarian 
who needs the figures for budgetary or other purposes. ‘The pre-prints will be in galley proot 
form. It is hoped that these will be ready a few weeks before the January issue is distributed. 
Any who wish copies of these galley proof pre-prints should write to ACRL headquarters 
c/o ALA, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Hlinois and enclose fifty cents in stamps, coin 


or check with the order. 
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By CARL L. JOHNSON 


Henry W. Longfellow, Librarian 


Dr. Johnson 


romance lanquages, 


H' W. poet, scholar, 
man of letters, read extensively in 


He was also 


professor of 


University of Oregon. 


many fields, and loved books. 
a college librarian for a period of six years, 
a fact which has received only minimum 
treatment from all of his numerous biogra- 
information about his 


phers. Sources of 


have been lacking or = un- 


‘The 


duties as librarian has seemed slight. 


librarianship 
impor tance of his 
Yet 


to a lover of books like Longfellow, to a 


authentic ated. 


young man bursting with ambition, to an 
impressionable, alert scholar, the knowledge 
vained from six years of experience as li 
brarian was doubtless of greater conse 
quence than has been demonstrated. 

It is not the purpose of this article, how- 
ever, to treat the results of Longfellow’s 
career as librarian, but rather to provide an 
accurate description of him and his work 
and to call attention to a curious volume 
in the Bowdoin College library, which has 
alwavs been available, | presume, but which 
‘The 
volume is entitled 4 Catalogue of the Li- 
Bowdoin Brunswick, 


Vaine, printed by Joseph Griffin at Bruns 


has never been used, as tar as I know. 


brary of College in 


wick, in 1821, but a copy made specially 
for the college librarian, with blank pages 
on which to enter new titles as they were 
acquired. On the flyleaf in Longtellow’s 


handwriting, is the following statement, 
indicating that the book had not been used 
by the librarians who preceded him: 


“The Books 


on the blank leaves of this Catalogue, have 


whose titles are recorded 
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been added to the Library since the College 
Year commencing September 1829.” 


‘The most recent date of any publication 
listed in the catalogue is 1842. Appar- 
ently, therefore, the book was the official 
catalogue of four librarians of Bowdoin, 
Henry W. Longfellow 1829-35, 
Samuel Adams 1835-36, Henry Boynton 
Smith 1836-38, and Daniel Raynes Good 


Adams was tutor of modern 


namely 


win 1838-53. 
languages, Smith was tutor of Greek, and 
successor as 
Until 
1916, all the librarians of Bowdoin College 


Goodwin was Longtellow’s 


professor of modern languages. 


were teachers of languages.’ It was a 
natural combination of duties since a great 
proportion of the titles in the library were 
in Latin or foreign languages. 

Generally, but not consistently through- 
out the book, there are two printed pages 
followed by four blanks, making a total of 
Only the 
printed pages (120 in all) are numbered. 
‘The listed thirty 
arranged alphabetically, 


“Arts,” “Astronomy,” 


three hundred forty-odd pages. 


titles are under topics 


beyinning with 
“Agriculture,” and 
ending with “Theology and Sacred Litera- 
ture,” “Voyages and Travels.” Seven of 
the topics appear again in a two-page “Ap 
pendix,” and the catalogue is concluded 
with a list of “Books Deposited in the Li 
Friend of the College.” The 


complex structure of the book made errors 


brary by a 
and chanyes inevitable. By the time tour 


librarians, or rather, four teachers of lan 


concerning Bowdo 


chiefly from two sources levelan Nehemiah, 


ormation heen 


Packard, A eu i i fom 
( ith Biographical Sketches fat Graduates 
Heston, 1882; Hatch, Laours ¢ The History of Bowdoin 
lege, Portland, 1927 
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guages had used the book for twenty-five 
some of its pages had become over 
Nevertheless, 


fellow's handwriting, which Poe described 


years, 


crowded and untidy. Long 


as “deliberate and = steady,’ stands out 


clearly wherever it and is easily 


OCCUTs, 


recognizable. Some of Professor Good 
win's characters are similar to Longfellow’s 
in form, but Gioodwin’s are slanting while 


The 


error in identifying the writer of any title 


Longtellow are erect. chance for 
in the catalogue is relatively small. 
Bowdoin was a young college, subsisting 
on meager finane ial resources in 1829, when 
Longfellow went there as its first professor 
of modern languages and third librarian. 
buildings and many 


The college needed 


other things useful to an institution of 
higher learning, but it had a good faculty 


books 


pride. 


which was a 
“Bibliothe a 


boasts 


and collection of 


source of genuine 
8.000 
the Catalogus Colegi  Bowdoinensis, 


MDCCCNAVITL, p. President Wil 


liam Allen and six of the professors had 


circiter volumina continet™ 


been in office when Longtellow was gradu 
ated in the Class of 1825, vet they were not 
Parker Cleveland, Professor of 


Chemistry, was the senior member of the 


old men. 


faculty, at forty-nine. The president was 


forty-five. John Delamater, Professor of 


the Theory and Practice of Physics, was 


forty-two, and six other professors were 


thirty or just beyond. | They were good, 

New England 

Kappas, who 


edu ated in 
mostly Phi Beta 
in black, 


tai as they were able to President Allen's 


serious men, 
colleges, 
dressed habitually and subscribed 


belief that discipline lies at the basis of all 
Allen's 


office, maintaining discipline ranked next in 


true religion. During term in 


importance to religion. “Teaching came 


third. 


The Compt by 
Janes A. Harris 
h, } 


See Smyt 


ed, 
» 
the 
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Professor Longfellow, the tenth member 


of the faculty, was only twenty-two, but 
with three years of post-graduate study and 
travel in Europe to look back upon, he was 
a man of the world compared with his 
colleagues. He looked about, and with the 
aplomb of a Parisian snob wrote to a friend: 
“IT lead the life of an anchorite; to be sure 


I have many acquaintances—mais elles en 


sont pas du bois dont on fait les amis.’ 


His ideas on discipline and dress were 
different too. 
disciplinarian he must be” wrote Ebenezer 


letter 


“You can judge what a poor 


Everett, a Bowdoin trustee, in a 


recommending Longfellow to Simon 
Cjreenleaf of Harvard, “when you find that 
he keeps himself on such easy, friendly terms 
that discipline has 
Pro 


fessor Longtellow’s clothes, flashing colors 


with the students, 


nothing to do in the connection.” 


inspired by the romantic dandies of Europe, 
made him a delight to the eyes of the young 
ladies and the object of many a gibe from 
men, particularly the older men. Edward 
Everett, somberly dressed, rose to address 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard in 
had 


prepared for the occasion. 


read a 
“T find myself 


but a follower in a field where the flashing 


1833 after Longfellow poem 


sickle has already passed,” said Everett. 
“Some of the young ladies of Cambridge 
remembered this,”’ savs Samuel Longfellow, 
Henry's brother and biographer, “and when 
the young afterward came to 
Harvard they 
Sickle.’ 


Everett's remark as 


protessor 
called 


Longtellow 


him ‘the Flashing 


Samuel interprets 
a comment on Long 
fellow’s poem.® It applies equally well if 
not better to young Professor Longfellow’s 


appearance, 
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fe ‘From a letter to James Berdan, dated April 14, 184 
now at the Longfellow House in Cambridge, Mass 
* See Longfellow, Samuel. Lif Henry Wad rt 
Longfell vols. Boston, r8o1 I:t9 


The library was housed on the second 
floor of the chapel building, an unattractive 
wooden structure which had been built in 
1805 at a cost of S800. ‘The librarian, at 
a salary of $100 per vear, had the responsi 
bilities of an entire library staff of today. 
He ordered books, cataloged them, charged 
them and faculty, and 


out to students 


jogged the memory of borrowers when 


books But 


numerous responsibilities, his duties were 


were overdue. despite his 
The library was open 
With the 
a limited number of 
Cata 


loging them involved merely entering the 


not burdensome. 
only from noon to one o'clock. 
funds available, only 


books could be purchased each year. 


titles in the librarian’s catalog described 
above, and finding a suitable shelf for the 
new volume or volumes. A system of call 
numbers had not yet been adopted. From 
the librarian’s catalog, it appears that the 
numbering of books in the Bowdoin Col- 
Daniel 
which he 


lege Library first done by 


Raynes Each 


entered in the catalog is set toward the 


was 
(joodwin. title 
right, leaving a margin on the left for writ- 
ing in the call number. Longfellow left no 
such spaces, except by chance. 

The old Bowdoin library was simply a 
planned or 


repository for books, not 


equipped as a place of study. How many 
books were charged out by Librarian Long- 
fellow in a week or a term cannot be known 
exactly, but probably the number was small. 
Practically every student there belonged 
to a literary society, each of which pos- 


Stu- 


dents went to the college library only to 


sessed a good collection of books. 
get the more learned, highly specialized 
works. For lighter, pleasurable reading, 
they patronized the Peucinian or Athenaean 
The Visiting Committee of 1828 
stated that they believed that “the society 


society. 


libraries were of more value to the student 


than was the college library.” 
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Longfellow was not yet a celebrity or 
even a poet when he served as librarian at 
Bowdoin. He had written ,some under- 
graduate verse, but he was not elected poet 


When he 
1826 to study foreign 


of his college graduating class. 
went abroad in 


languages, he stopped writing poetry. 
His first successful poem was 4 Psalm of 
Life, 1838, after he 


signed from Bowdoin, spent another year 


written in had re- 
abroad in order further to prepare himself 
for a professorship in foreign languages at 
Harvard, and occupied for two years the 
lett 


George ‘Vicknor. 


chair vacant by the resignation of 
Longfellow stood high 
as a teacher and scholar before achieving 
any fame as a poet. While performing his 
duties as librarian, he did not sit idly by 
his desk, waiting for time to pass. Cyrus 
Hamlin, a Bowdoin graduate in the class of 
1834, described Longfellow, the librarian, 


as follows: 


As freshmen, we saw him only in the 
He was always apparently pur 
suing some investigation or absorbed in 
some book: and yet nothing escaped his 


attention. 


library. 


The assistants were kept up 
to the mark, and no irregularity was al- 
lowed. He attended readiiy to any ques- 
tion about book or subject, and then re- 
sumed his reading; and always seemed so 
absorbed and yet attentive that he seemed 
to have two personalities.’ 


The list of 


library acquired while Longfellow was its 


books which the Bowdoin 
librarian includes 274 titles (roughly 700 


volumes) ranging in magnitude from a 


single page to forty volumes. Only twenty- 
eight of these titles are not included in the 
Catalogue of the Books in the Bowdoin 
1863. 


Viewed in its entirety, the list reflects the 


College Lib ary, published in 


utilitarian character of Bowdoin thirty 


years after its founding, with its interest 


chiefly in theology, the ancient languages, 


Quoted fret muel Longfellow, op. cit., 1, 183 
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history, and the sciences. In the printed 
catalogue of 1821, the titles under Belles 
Lettres take up only two pages, and include 
Dryden 
Milton. 
the two 


had 


a purely literary 


nothing of Shakespeare, Pope, or 
and only the writings of 
Partly 
literary 


little for 


prose 
because of the activity of 
societies the Bowdoin library 
hooks of 


The officers of the college ven 


spent 
character. 
erally had manitested a decided preterence 
books. 


Longfellow was thoroughly aware of this 


for useful, informative Protessor 


fact. He gave to the library copies of tive 
of the six foreign language textbooks which 
he edited,” but he chose not to give Bowdoin 
a copy of his Outre-Mer, the literary a 
count of his first trip to Europe, written in 
imitation of Irving's Sketch-Book, and pub 
lished in 1833, 
Harvard University on the other hand, he 


two parts, 1834. ‘To 
sent a nicely autographed copy of Outre 


Mer, Collection. 


Notwithstanding 


now in the Houghton 


Bowdoin’s predilection 
for books of practical knowledge, the col 
leve library acquired, during Longfellow’s 


tenure and doubtless at his behest, several 


important literary works, including Dante's 


Divina Commedia, the collected works of 


Cjwoethe in forty volumes, the complete 
works of Chateaubriand in twenty volumes, 
the plays of Racine, six of the works of 
Washington 


Milton.” 


Many of the authors of the new books 


Irving, and the poetry of 


(,rammar by 


COLLEGE 


acquired were men whom Longfellow had 
met or heard of on his first trip to Europe 
1826-1829. Betore New 
York he got the advice of George Bancroft 
who had abroad. It 
doubt, with a feeling of friendship that he 
ordered Bancrott’s 
History of the United States from the Dis 
of the 


embarking at 


studied Was, no 


first volume of the 
American Continent to the 
1834. 


most 


eovery 
Present Time, printed at Boston, 


Abel Villemain 


stimulating lecturer at the Sorbonne during 


Francois was the 


Longtellow’s stay in Paris from June 1826 
When the 


litterature 


to February 1827. three 


volumes of his Cours de fran 
¢aise came out in 1828-29, Librarian Long- 
tellow was able to read chapters which 
he had heard delivered orally in the class 
rooms of the University of Paris. Francois 
(juizot, historian, and Victor Cousin, philos- 
opher, were eminent professors in their fields 
also, but they had been removed from their 
chairs at the Sorbonne because of their oppo- 
sition to the reactionary Restoration govern 
ment. Along with Benjamin Constant, the 
most eloquent leader of the liberals, they 
were, however, among the most talked-of 
men in France. In the faculty discussions, 
which preceded the selection of books to be 
ordered tor the Bowdoin library, Professor 
Longfellow could if necessary give personal 
data on all these living writers and many 
others in order to strengthen his recommen 
Obadiah Rich was 
the American consul at Madrid while Long 
Washington Irving had 


dation of their works. 


fellow was there. 
rooms in Rich’s house, and frequently of an 
evening a small group of Americans, in 
cluding young Longtellow, gathered there 
to enjoy the hospitality of their host and at 


the same time to bask in the presence of 
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\ hs patiedla brunswick, 841; Saggy: de N 
ltaham dUgni Secol Boston, a2; Manwel 
brench | homond, ad ed. Boston, 
tat; Coplas, by Jorge Manrique, translated by Long 
fellow Reston, 
Me. * Dr. Lawrence Thompson asserts that because of Long 
fellow growine nierest im trerman while he wa it 
¢ whded many volumes by German author 
to the madequate Bowdoin Labrar the works of 
toh tock, Gellert, Goethe, Herder, and Kérner, good editios | 
j of the A ungenlied and demu towether wut 
ete a everal collections in the fields of literature tory, and 
language See Young Longfel New York. Cour Phisture moderne vol Paris, 
Ihe t “ the wor twethe toa (oust Fraqn f Par 
ae lames Taft Hathel that Longfellow added to md Cours de Uhistowe de la pl Paris, 1829 
3 hie private collection the tatheor work listed by Constant las das 
Nee New light natel Restor j pement d ed Paris 
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The fall months bring ACRL to a new 
year with a new president, fresh committees 
and committee assignments, and resolves of 
high purpose. Progress made with the new 
programs depends to a considerable extent on 
how well all ACRL members are informed 
on what is being done and who is responsible. 
This will, we hope, bring in more criticism, 
suggestion and other assistance from the 
membership. 

During the year President Lyle hopes for 
progress along these major lines: 

(1) 4 Committee on Relations with Edu- 
cational Associations. This heads up a major 
ACRL responsibility which was stressed by 
Charles Harvey Brown in 1946 when he 
served as chairman of the Committee on the 
Relations of ACRL to ALA. In brief, the 
committee will establish closer relations be- 
tween ACRL and the various learned societies 
and educational, professional and accrediting 
associations, It will attempt to present the 
library point of view to these groups and to 
see that their needs are considered in library 
developments. For a discussion of the topic, 
see the ACRL Annual Report for 1952/53." 

(2) Preparation of a manual about ACRL 
for general membership use. This will prob- 
ably include full organization data on ACRL 
and its sections, constitution and by-laws, the 
publications program, a brief history, and per- 
haps explanation of how committees normally 
operate, conference activities, etc. This 
should be both a handy reference tool for the 
officer and committee worker and a simple, 
informal and readable handbook for new 
members. 

(3) Re-examination of a placement service 
for college and reference librarians. Thir 
topic has been held in abeyance for several 
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The Year Ahead for ACRL 


By ARTHUR T. HAMLIN 


years because of ALA investigation of place- 
ment service for the whole library profession. 
Since a profession-wide placement service has 
not materialized, it seems proper for this 
division to consider whether or not it should 
operate a service limited to the college and 
reference field. 

(4) 4 balanced program of work and 
social activity at the next Annual Conference 
in Philadelphia. Many ALA members are 
concerned about the enormous number of 
programs at conference, which inevitably 
cause conflicts. It is feared that the quantity 
may reduce the quality, Are conferences 
planned for real nerds or do they follow 
traditional paths which have little meaning 
today? The Executive Secretary took this 
question to the Board of Directors in June 
and was officially requested “to investigate 
the problems of Midwinter and Annual Con- 
ference meetings with a view toward avoiding 
conflicts and increasing coordination of pro- 


In addition, there are of course the respon- 
sibilities of the six sections (listed in the 
front of this issue) and of the committees 
given below. Members are urged to com- 
ment on any aspect of these objectives, or 
committee assignments, or other ACRL ac- 
tivity. Use the form at the end of the list of 
committees or send a separate note. Be just as 
informal and outspoken as you wish. Send it 
to Headquarters (50 East Huron Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois) or to any officer or committee 
member concerned. Here is a chance for 
everyone to contribute to the program of the 
Association. It is certainly hoped that a great 
many of our members will use this invitation 
to contribute to the program of their Associa- 
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Your ACRL Comm™irrers 


COMMITTEE ON AUDIO-VISUAL WorK: To collect 
data on and to promote the use of audio-visual 
services; to offer guidance to librarians who 
need advice on audio-visual equipment, pro- 
cedures and other related matters; to study and 
to make available data both on audio-visual 
materials of instruction and on audio-visual 
research materials; in general, to cooperate 
with the ALA Audio-Visual Board in the de- 
velopment of policy regarding audio-visual 
matters on college campuses and in research 
libraries. 

Lenis S. Shores (Chairman), dean of the library 
school, Florida State University, Tallahassee; id 
L. Gambee Jr.; Donald C. Holmes; Ira }. Peskind ; 
Margaret i. Rufsvold; Walter Stone; ynard C. 
Swank. 

BUILDINGS ComMiTTEeE: To take general re- 
sponsibility for ACRL services and investiga- 
tions which deal directly with college library 
buildings and furnishings; to cooperate, with 
related ALA committees on broader problems of 
general library architecture, decoration and 
equipment; specifically, to promote investiga- 
tion and research, and to encourage publication 
in this area; to be available for consultation by 
librarians, architects, college administrators, 
ete. on buildings problems; to recommend con- 
sultants when detailed study and advice is 
required; to assist the ALA library in col- 
lecting data and publications relating to li- 
brary buildings; to engage in active promotion 
of worthwhile standards or principles for this 
area; and, as desirable, to arrange for buildings 
institutes. 

David Joll (Chairman), assistant 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
Adams; Cecil . Dorothy M. 
Donald C. E. Kephart; 
Wright. 

COMMITTEE ON CoMMITTEES: To study ACRL 
committees and to recommend the establishment 
or discontinuance of committees as the needs 
of the association require; to define the duties 
of committees subject to approval of the Board 
of Directors; to solicit recommendations for 
appointments to committees, and to transmit 
these recommendations with its own advice to 
the president and the president-elect. 


N. Orwin Rush (Chairman), director of libraries, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie. 


librarian, 
Charles M. 
Crosland; 
Walter W. 


COMMITTEE ON CONFERENCE PROGRAMS: As re- 
quested by the president, to assist him in making 
special divisional arrangements at the Annual 
Conference and in planning programs for the 
ACRL membership meeting and general session 
programs at the Annual Conference and the 
Midwinter meeting. Note: These responsibilities 
belong to the president who may desire assist- 
ance in meeting them. The committee must be 


careful not to conflict with the conference ar- 
rangements which are the proper responsibilities 
of ALA. 


Alphonse F. Trezza (Chairman), head, circula- 
tion department, University of Pennsylvania Library, 
Philadelphia. 


COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS: “ao 
consider amendments to the constitution and by- 
laws and to make recommendations regarding 
them. 


Harrisonburg. Va.; 
garet K. Spang 


den; 


F. McGaw; Mar- 


Kraus (Chairman), librarian, Madison 
C.’ Bor 


COMMITTEE ON DUPLICATES EXCHANGE UNION: 
To take leadership in the general area of ex- 
change of materials among college libraries by 
studying needs and methods, and by promoting 
and directing cooperative schemes designed to 
use most effectively any materials made avail- 
able by libraries without charge. 

Whiton Powell (Chairman), librarian, N.Y. State 
Colleges of Agriculture & Home Economics, Corneil 
University, Ithaca; nen aret M. Henrich; Mrs. 
Dorsey L. MacDonald; rles Penrose, 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCING COLLEGE AND RE- 
SEARCH LIBRARIES: To assist with the financial 
support of cart, particularly by solicitation of 
advertising and by the promotion of non-mem- 
ber subscriptions. 


Edward C. Heintz (Chairman), librarian, Ken- 
on College, Gambier, Ohio; anet Brown; David 

Maxfield; Philip MeNiff. (Note: Two new mem- 
hers to he appointed. ) 


NOMINATING CoMMITTEE: To select candi- 
dates for elective offices in ACRL. The bylaws 
give this committee specific instructions. 

Robert W. Severance "Fran Gove 

tor, The Army Library, Washington rances N. 

Cheney; Marion B. Grady; Nellie M. Homes; H. 

Dean Stallings; Robert Vosper; Wyllis E. Wright. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS: To study needs 
for research and publication in the college and 
reference field as well as in certain aspects of 
bibliography; to initiate, edit, and publish, in 
cooperation with the ACRL publications officer, 
such monoygraphic works and serials as may be 
needed to provide adequate outlets for writings 
of interest to ACRL members. At present, the 
committee publishes the ACRL MONOGRAPHS and 
the ACRL MICROCARD series, and there is a close 
working relationship with 

Jerrold Orne (Chairman), director, Air Univer- 


sity Library, Maxwell Air orce Base, hey 1 
Ala.; David — 
_an- 


. Stanley Hoole 


Roy C. Merritt; Maurice F. Tauber (ex officio) ; 
Ss. pson; Jerome K. Wilcox. 

COMMITTEE ON RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS AND 

SPECIAL COLLECTIONS: To promote wider under- 
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standing of the value of rare books to scholarly 
research and to cultural growth; to encourage 
a more enlightened approach to the care, use 
and recognition of rare books in all libraries; 
to provide a meeting place for the discussion 
of problems common to the rare book librarian; 
and to encourage libraries of these collections 
to become active and interested members of 
ACRL. 

Gerald D. McDonald (Chairman), chief, Ameri- 


can History Division, New York Public Library; 


Hannah D. French; Lawrence C. Powell; Thomas 


x. Simkins, Jr.; Colton Storm, Clyde C. Walton, 
r. 


COMMITTEE ON RELATIONSHIPS WITH EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATIONS: 


William Dix (Chairman), 
University, Princeton, N.J. 


librarian, Princeton 

COMMITTEE ON RECRUITING: 1) To assist 
existing activities and programs designed to 
encourage desirable people, especially people 
with a capacity for growth, to enter the library 
profession. 2) By a continuing emphasis upon 
the rewards of librarianship, especially in the 
college and reference fields, to encourage li- 
brarians in training and to encourage practicing 
librarians to remain in the profession. 3) To 
keep informed constantly as to the availability 
of professionally prepared librarians in relation 
to the actual demand for properly trained li- 
brarians for the various types of work in col- 
lege, university and reference libraries. 4) To 
cooperate with the Joint Committee on Library 
Work as a Career. 


Eugene P. Watson (Chairman), librarian, North- 
western State College, Natchitoches, La.; Robert 
L. Talmadge; Margaret F. Terwilliger. 


COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS: ‘To take responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of library standards 
and support; to direct the development of stand- 
ards for college libraries; and to work with ac- 
crediting associations on their instructions for 
the examination of libraries. Note: The name 
of this committee was changed from “Committee 
on Administrative Procedures” to its present 
name, “Committee on Standards”. 

William H. Jesse (Chairman), director of li- 
braries, University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Helen 
M. Brown; Leslie W. Dunlap; Archie L. McNeal; 


Eli M. Oboler; Lottie M. Skidmore; Robert M. 
Trent; Ruth Walling; David C. Weber. 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES: To represent the 
Association in each state or area and to see that 
the Association is informed of needs, attitudes 
and developments of libraries and librarians 
within the state or area; some specific tasks are 
to promote membership, to recommend people 
for committee appointments and elective office, 
to report news for publication in C&RL or for 
possible action by ACRL headquarters, and to 
propose problems for research and study. 

Archie L. McNeal (Chairman), director of_li- 
baries, University of iami, Coral Gables, Fla. 
(Note: Other State Representatives are listed on the 
verso of this page.) 

COMMITTEE ON STATISTICS: To collect general 
and salary statistics of libraries and to prepare 
this material for publication; to study needs for 
college library statistics and to answer questions 
regarding them. 

Dale M. Bentz (Chairman), associate director of 
libraries, State University, lowa City 

Walfred Erickson; Clarence C. Gorchels; alter 


Hausdorfer; Ruth E. Scarborough; Joseph N. Whit- 
ten. 


Use the space below to send your comment on the above activities to any ACRL officer or 
committee member (preferably the chairman). Send direct, or to the ACRL office, 50 East 
Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. Letter or card will be forwarded to the proper person. 


Here’s my comment on the ACRL program: 


‘ 


ACRL REPRESENTATIVES OW: 


director of libraries, Purdue 
fayette, Indiana. 
‘yilis B. Wright, librarian, 
Willems Collepe ‘Mass 
Joint Committee on Library esse 
H., Shera, dean, School of Library Science, Western Re- 
serve University, Ohio. 
cint Committee for the Protection of Cultural and 
director, 


ohn H. 
Le 


nstitute, 
izona and WN. Mexico—Domald M. head, 
Universi of Arion, Tucson 
erence 


Depart- 
Fayetteville. 
ctor, 


of Rhode 
and District of Columbia—Doro- 
stant coordinator 


College, Ames. 
Kaensas—William F. Bachr, librarian, Kansas State 
Kentucky—Evelyn J. Schneider, librarian, University of 
Louisville 
Hammond. 
Maine, N ire, Vermont—Sidney B. 
es director librazies, University of Vermont, 


Massachusetts— D. Herrick, associate librarian, 


Stokes, librarian, Western 


iow List 
lege, Cambridge, Mass. 


Committee—Leurence J. K 
College Library, 


librarian, 

University of 
Missouri, Columbia. 
Nebraska—Frank A. Lundy, director of libraries, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoin. 

Nevada and Utah—Leonard H. Kirkpatrick, librarian, 
ersey— ‘essor 
service, Rutgers Univeraty, New 


New ( itan)—-Morris A. Gelfand, li- 
Flashing, L.L, N.Y. 


hkeepsie, N.Y. 
North Carolins—Benjamin E. Powell, librarian, Duke 
University, » N.C 
South Dakota—H. Dean Stallings, 


Fargo. 


librarian, North Dakota 
Ohio—John B. yy r., librarian, State 


University, 


Virgini Mi 
West 


pe ts Reference Department, Library of Congress, Washing- 
Service, 
CNLA Joint Committee on Standards—Fronk A. , Mass. 
ACRL State Representatives 
Alsbama—Clyde H. Cantrell, director of libraries, Ala- 
oe au ment, University of Arkansas Library 
California—Elmer M. Grieder, associate dir 
ford University Libraries, Stanford, Cali 
Colorado yoming— . Wilson, director 
libraries, University of Colorado, Boulder. 
Rhode Island—Francis P. Allen, li- ‘ 
rian, Universit 
thy M. Sinclair, 
ie Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Ait: Florida—Stanley L. West, director of libraries, Uni- 
ok a versity of Florida, Gainesville. 
ee eam Georgia—W. Porter Kellam, director of libraries, Uni- 
Hawaii Car Worarian, University of 
Idaho and Montans—(Miss) Lesley M. Heathcote, 
Ilinois—David Jolly, assistant Northwestern jahoma—Edmon Low, librarian, Oklahoma Agric. 
Evanston, Ill. & Mech. College, Stillwater. 
vat tr iss) Marion B. Grady, librarian, Ball Oregon and Washington—Carl W. Hintz, librarian, 
ees State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. niversity of Oregon, Eugene. . 
lowa—-Robert W. Orr, director of libraries, Iowa State Pennsylvania (east)—To be appointed. 
ae + — State College, State College. 
South Carolina—Afred H. Rawlinson, librarian, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, Columbia. 
Tennessee—Ruth C. Ringo, associate director of li- 
braries, | of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Texas—Robert M. pent, of libraries, Southern 
Methodist University, las. 
G. Fites, Jr, librarian, Fair- 
State College, Fairmont, West Virginia. 


their greatest native writer. Even without 
the spur of friendship, Longfellow would 
probably have ordered six titles from the 
writings of Irving, namely The Alhambra, 
Hlall, the Conquest of 
Granada, The Sketch Book, Tales of a 
Traveller, History of the Life and 


ayages of Christopher Columbus. It was 


adie bridge 
and 


presumably largely out of gratitude that he 
entered in the Bowdoin catalogue a_ title 
by Obadiah Rich, printed in London, 1832, 
A Catalog of Books, relating principally to 
Amerwa. In Germany, Longfellow had 
studied tor several months at the University 
of Gottingen, and had sat in the classes 
of Arnold Hermann Ludwig Heeren, pro 


fessor of history. At Gottingen also, Long 


fellow had become aceuainted with the 
name and the writings of Karl Otfried 
Muller, professor of ancient literature. 


Three titles by Heeren and one by Millet 


were added to the Bowdoin collection.” 
When he 
had taken with him a letter of introduction 
He did 


not succeed in using the letter but on be- 
Southey’s 


sailed for Europe, Longfellow 


from ‘Vicknor to Robert Southey. 
coming librarian he ordered 
Chronicle of the Cid, translated from the 
Spanish, madis of Gaul and Palmerin of 
England translated 
Sir Thomas More, 
Progress and Prospects of Society 

Not one of the books acquired by the 
College 


fellow's librarianship was by a 


from Portuguese and 


or Colloquies the 


Bowdoin Library during Long- 


Bowdoin 
author, excepting the five textbooks in 
Longfellow himself. 


Harvard, 


as head 


foreign languages by 
Several of the authors were at 
however, where Longfellow went 


of the department of foreign languages in 


tur nto the Polit In 


; Muller The 
2 vols. Oxford, 
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1836. Francis Sales, instructor in Spanish, 


and Pietre Bachi, instructor in Italian, re 


tained their positions and served undet 


Longtellow.' ‘Three other authors, Josiah 
Quincy, Jared Sparks, and Edward Everett 
became presidents of Harvard and Long 
tellow served under them. Joseph Story 
and Simon Greenleaf made up the faculty 


School. The name 


of the Harvard Law 


Benjamin Peirce was on Harvard's rostet 
in 1836 as 


mathematics, but it was his father who had 


professor of astronomy and 
compiled the catalog of the Harvard Li 
brary and left the history of the university, 
published posthumously in 1833. Perhaps 
without being librarian Longfellow would 
have known these authors and titles, but as 
librarian, knowing authors and books was 


When he 


left Bowdoin, he already knew personally 


an inescapable part of his work. 


or through their writings half of the faculty 
of Harvard. 

Other titles and authors in the list invite 
comment also, for example the name of 
Henry Schoolcraft, since it marks Long 
fellow’s first acquaintance with the author 
whose works provided much of the subject 
Hiawatha. “My 
Longfellow 


matter of poetry is 


written seldom,” once re 
marked to a friend, “the Muse being to me 
a Messalina to be de 


His inter 


a chaste wife, not 
bauched in the public street.” 
est in the American Indian was first mani 
fested in a college debate in the year 1823, 
and intensified by the writings of School 
craft which began to appear in 1834, but 
Hiawatha was begun only in 1854. The 
Catalogue of the Books in the Bowdoin 
College Library contains abundant evidence 
that Longfellow’s experience as librarian, 
in his twenties, was one of the formative 


influences in his life. 


tr Dramatica Heston, 8 
Letters to Samuel Ward,” Putnam's 
Mionthi lag ne, October 1907, p. 41 
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By MARY LOFTON SIMPSON 


An Experiment in Acquisitions 
with the Lamont Library List 


Miss Simpson is chief, book acquisitions 


section, div miversity Library. 


Ai Uwniversrry, engaged in the 
professional education of ranking United 
States Ais 


structional 


korce officers, conducts an in 


program which stresses air 


power and the relationship of air power 
to world affairs. It is the mission of the 
library to support the courses of instruction 


While 


strony im 


as well as the research program. 


the collection is particularly 
aeronautics and the military, political and 
social sciences, all branches of knowledge 


‘The 


a standard 


are represented generally. resources 
necessarily differ from those of 
college library augmenting a normal under 
graduate four year program, 

In the spring of 1952 the Air University 
of its book 
The 
bibliography prepared by Charles B. Shaw, 
A List of Books for College 


(1931), and the supplement, 


Library undertook the review 


collection on an undergraduate level. 


Libraries 
including 
publications of 1931 through 1938, were 
out of date for practical checking purposes. 
Since the Lamont Library at Harvard Uni 
versity is considered exemplary for under 
yraduate use, decision was made to examine 
its basic selections for possible adaptation. 
loaned for 


Harvard University generously 


review an author list of the original selec 


tions in card form. ‘The list comprised 


about %6,000 titles assembled for the La 
mont Library prior to the opening in Janu 
ary 1949. A classified subject catalog of 


430 


the Lamont Library was published in the 
fall of 195% and became available to all aca 
demic institutions as an important biblio 
graphic aid, 

Upon initiation of the survey, the hold 
ings of the Air University Library already 
numbered 150,000 books and serial publi 
cations as well as 500,000 security classified 
documents. “The project was completed in 


the summer of 195% with 15,650 of the 


entries on the selection list having been 


and order 


titles 


catalogs 
4,787 
selected for purchase, 2,594 of which were 


located in the card 


records. total of were 


identical to those examined, “Treatments, 
editions and recent publications more suita 
ble for 2,193 


substitutes. out-ot 


military use accounted for 


Approximately 9,000 


print entries and about 3,000 in foreign 
languages were rejected for procurement. 
The remaining titles, although in print and 
available, were inapplicable to the needs ot 


the Air 


not acquired, 


and accordingly were 
The books 


purchased is shown by general Dewey sub 


University 


number of 


ject classification, tabulated below. 

In compiling titles for the Lamont Li 
brary, the basis for selection was the poten 
tial use of a book by Harvard undergradu 
ates rather than the arrangement of a model 
collection." ‘The same principle was em 
braced in the evaluation and integration for 
Air 


tion of the use of a book by air force offi 


University requirements. Considera 


Edwin E., “The Sele 


Williams, 


Lameont,”” liarvard Library Pulletin 
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Substitute 
Titles 


000 28 


ldentic al 
Class 


1Oo 
200) 
400 
500 
600 
FOO 
\ Soo 

Fiction 
\ goo 


Biography 


Total 


cers became a study in contrast between the 
requisites of a purely academic collection 
and those of a specialized military library. 

It was not the intent to imitate the 
Lamont Library holdings but to employ the 
list of basic titles from a selective viewpoint. 
tactors colored its use 


Three paramount 


as a buying guide. First. no undergraduate 
courses in the literal sense are offered at Air 
University. The educational program is 
directed toward the preparation of top-level 
officers for major positions of 


Varied 


this 


air force 


leadership. subject fields are 


tapped for specialized training, yet 
courses differ from those slanted especially 
toward the undergraduate. For instance. 
instruction in psychology, history, social, 
political, pure and applied science is not 
ottered 


theless, 


formally. ‘These subjects, never 


may be pertinent to air torce edu 


cation and research in their related aspects, 
such as mental measurements, personality, 
leadership, public opinion, world economy, 


current history, . military science. aero 


nautics, management, international rela: 


tions, geography, geopolitics, ethnology, 
military law and aviation medicine. 


The second factor recognized that aca- 
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demic instruction tends to take an historical 


approach to a subject. colleges re- 


quired reading, source material and reserve 
books often remain substantially the same 
and course plans vary little from year to 
vear. ‘These circumstances are reflected in 


the scope of a library. Comprehensive 


background material is essential to the 


prestige ot a general college collection. 


Successtul education at Air University, 
however, is dependent upon the most recent 
available information on air power and the 
international, political, social and economic 
scene, Military education emphasizes what 
is happening today and what will happen 
The dated 


vive way to the latest and most effective 


tomorrow. obsolete and the 

presentations in areas of interest. 
The library acquisitions policy became a 

This policy outlines 


third determinant. 


subject categories as well as the extent to 


be made. 


which acquisitions will Every 
ettort was exerted to comply with its pro- 
visions, formulated to mold a useful and 
practical collection, 

The quantity of out-of-print books was 
also a strong influence. Although some 
valuable background material in this group 
was desired, the probability of procuring 
through search services within 
If later 
treatments were not already in the library, 


titles 


even 


a reasonable period was slight. 


easily obtainable through normal 


channels were substituted. Kor these 


reasons only 462 out-of-print’ items were 


placed with dealers for search. 

The evaluation, selection and checking 
was accomplished by the staff of the Books 
concurrently with 


Acquisitions tion 


normal procurement and not as a separate 
undertaking. ‘The mechanics of organizing 
the original selection list into working order 
required several months. In order to re 
turn the card records to Harvard at an 


early date, it was expedient to photostat the 
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184 99 
63 36 
245 84 
— 
270 
224 528 
\516 \210 
/474 /375 
\ 145 
2594 2193 


The entries 
4 hecked 


elimination 


entries on large folio sheets. 


on the photostatic copy were 


ayvainst the card catalogs for 


of duplicates. Cards were typed for the 


remaining titles which were searched in 


Books in Reference 
of Current Literature and separated into in 
Both 


Dewey 


Print and Cataloque 


print and out-of-print categories. 


types were divided into the ten 
subject classes and then into minute decimal 
subdivisions before serious analysis could 
be attempted. 

Keach subject classification was reviewed 
on a parallel basis with the shelf list. In 
this manner it was possible to determine the 
augmentation each subject demanded, con 
sistent with the needs of the Air University. 
‘The pure and applied sciences, fine arts and 
literature revealed a need tor expansion, yet 
educational their 
full 


level. 


requirements precluded 
development on the undergraduate 


Laboratory courses, tor example, 


not necessary to the curriculum and selec 
tion of titles in the sciences had to be ap 
proached trom the descriptive and useful 
standpoint rather than the analytical. 

\ similar approach was employed in the 
development of the fine arts and literature 
collections. Since instruction is not given 
in these areas, titles were selected for the 
purpose of supporting general and cultural 
reading interests of student officers. Until 
the acquisitions policy was implemented in 
1952, there was little provision either for 
fine arts or literature. ‘This policy has been 
detined to provide books for leisure reading 
in all subject areas. ‘The extensive indi 
arts 


The 


deficient, 


vidual interest demonstrated fine 
resulted in the addition of 752 titles. 
literature collection, long 
quired 1,575 titles of which 849 were fic 
tion. ‘Litles in literary history and criticism 
were kept to a minimum in favor of worthy 
works of all literatures. 


\lost of the foreign languayve books on 


the Lamont list represented literary classics 


history and criticism. In 


the Air 


Was given 


and literary 
Library, 


that 


selections for University 


consideration to the fact 
linguistic proficiency is not a major require 
ment for specialized military education. 
‘The inferior quality of foreign editions was 
also a deciding point. As a result of these 
facts, all foreign literary works procured 
had to be obtained in English translation 
rather than in the languaye of origin. 

added in 


Bibli 


atten 


There were few titles to be 
bibliography, religion and language. 


had 


tion earlier and extensive acquisitions had 


ography received concentrated 


been made with emphasis upon intensifying 
the collection of bibliographic tools. Re 
only basic treatments, 


ligion required 


anthologies of representative writings and 


general coverage of world religions. In 


language the holdings were adequate in 
semantics as well as in books relating to the 
use of English. Since foreign languages 
are not taught at Air University, selections 
consisted largely of bilingual dictionaries, 
the spoken language and conversation and 
phrase books. Recordings of spoken lan 
guage courses supplement the resources and 
are used advantageously by student officers 
slated for foreign duty. 

Psychology social science and history had 
comprehensive coverage in the library and 
the proportion ot titles ordered in these 


small. A. in the 


field of religion, the general materials in 


classes was relatively 
philosophy, such as basic texts, collections 
and enevclopedic works were sufficient to 
afford presentation of all philosophies. Bi 
ography, on the other hand, displayed a 
need for dévelopment in variety and scope. 
Accounts of well known figures of literary 
and artistic achievement were lacking. As 
the art of war is primarily a male enter 
prise, biographies of notable women, except 


for those prominent in the field of politi 
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A 
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absent. 


cal history, were conspicuously 


Although only 4,787 books were selected 


to enhance subject areas in the Air Uni 
versity Library collection, the ratio was 
vood considering the number of volumes 


already on hand and the variance in instruc 


tional approach. In this procurement it 


Was to achieve a balance within 


the subject fields coordinate with the shelf 


list. General representation being sufficient 
in many categories, especially literature, it 
Was practical to obtain whenever possible 


anthologies and one volume editions of 


selected or collected writings rather than 


individual volumes of separate titles. 


Whereas variations in editions and trans 


lations are useful in an undergraduate li 


brary, for local purposes one standard 


edition of the writings selected for purchase 
was usually satisfactory. In the case of 
revisions eftectiny changes in content, the 
latest edition, of course, was essential. 
The acquisitions from the original La 
mont selections were not vast, yet the sur 


valuable in determining the 


vey Was 


Kansas State Teachers ¢ ollege 


this public ition 


LPRT Newsletter 


The October issue of the new quarterly LPRT Newsletter 
Pittsburg, Kansas, will soon be distributed. 
voes along with membership in the ALA Library Periodicals Round ‘Vable. 


strength of specific subject fields and in re 
vealing a yeneral showing of the holdings 
on an academic basis. ‘Vhe Air University 


Library is rich specialized resources 


which extend bevond those of a general col 
lege library. ‘These 
vitally to the success of the library mission 


resources contribute 


in support of the educational objectives of 


the United States Air Foree. A continu 
ous program is directed toward the refine 


ment of these materials as to quality, 


timeliness and emphasis. ‘Vhere are certain 
required subject fields coincident with those 
of undergraduate libraries. ‘Uhis similarity 


is more evident in specific divisions of a 


Phe Air 


University Library will continue to develop 


subject rather than a broad area. 


these parallels and acquire therein the best 
available materials within the undergradu 
Phe printed Catalogue of the 
(Harvard 


Press, 1953), revised and brought up to 


ate scope. 


Lamont Library University 


date, invites an extended examination 


toward the further expansion of the rele 


vant fields of interest. 


published at Porter Library 


A ription te 


Vembership is open to all persons interested in library periodicals, whether they are directly 


connected with such a publication or not. 


A tee of $1.00, sent to W. P. Kellam, Director of 


Libraries, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia, will make you a member and bring you the 


LPRT Newsletter 


Past issues ot the LPRT Newsletter have included articles on 
Policies ot Library 


Analysis ot Library Periodicals,” “Editorial 


timely studies relating to the library periodical field. 
“Standards tor Protessional Library Periodicals” by Leon Carnovsky 


Periodicals” by 


irth les on 


British and 


tain 
parison ot American Library 


State Bulletins 


CARI 
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by Karl Brown, to name a tew. 
extends best wishes to the LPRT Newsletter tor 


“Circulation and Exchange 
Periodicals” and many other 
The torthcoming October issue will con 
A Com 
“Care and Feeding ot 


John Nolan 


continuing: success 


| 
| 
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of the World 


Dr. hells recently returned from a two- 
and-a-half year trip around the world, fol- 
lowing four years of service in Japan as 


Adviser on Higher Education. 


HE AVERAGE NUMBER of books reported 
gi over 1§00 university and college li- 
braries throughout the world is slightly over 
138,000 volumes. ‘The largest average size 
of university libraries are found in Europe 
with an average otf more than 260,000 vol 
umes; the smallest in the universities of 
South America with an average only one 
tenth as great, less than 26,000, “Those of 
the United States are slightly below the 

ld average, with 125,000 volumes per 
institution, althouvh the world’s two larg 
est university libraries are found in’ the 
United States. 

These figures are based upon data re 
ported in the most recent and comprehen 
sive reference volumes, Universities of the 
World Outside U.S.A. 1050 and American 
Universities and Colleges 1952, both pub 
lished by the American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. ‘The first named 
volume gives some information on 1959 
foreign institutions of higher education in 
85 countries. In many cases, however, this 
information is limited to the name and 
location of the institution and perhaps the 
names of one or two of its administrative 
officers. Reasonably complete “exhibits” 
ire found for institutions.’ Of these, 

Of the total of tose ne less than 7 are located in 


the Union of Soviet Sociahst Republes For none of 
complete and adequate exhibit given although 


Libraries in the Universities 


By WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


666, or 77'7, report the number of volumes 
in their libraries. 

It should be noted, perhaps, that some 
institutions reported number of volumes 
in round numbers only, usually to the 
nearest 1,000 volumes, but occasionally to 
the nearest 10,000 or even 100,000 vol- 
umes. Among the 666 foreign institutions 
included in this study 65'+ reported thus 
in round numbers. In the case of the goo 
institutions in the United States the similar 
percentage is 25. For the entire group of 
1566 institutions it is 42. It is believed, 
however, that such approximations make 
little or no difference for the analysis of 
this article which deals for the most part 
with totals and averages, More accurate 
reports might make slight changes in the 
relative ranks of the individual libraries 
listed in Tabte I], but the intention there 
is to indicate the general ranking of the 
major university libraries and their distri 
bution by countries, not to fix the exact 
rank of each with complete statistical ac 
curacy. ‘This would require original data 
not only more nearly exact in statement but 
also in definition of the term “volumes.” 
The figures given here are of course no 
better than the sources from which they 
have been taken, but the two reference 
works used are probably the best that have 


been produced with comparative and world 


for a few of the larger imstitutions the number of vol 


umes mm the hbrary i ed im round numbers 
the Soviet nstitutiosr re ait The 
analysis im this article disregards the Sovi university 
libraries except in Table Il where the four largest are 


included 
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Summary of Libraries in Universities of the World 


Number of Number Percent loral Average 
Region Institutions Reporting Reporting Volumes Volumes Per 
Having Volumes Volumes Reported Reporting 
Exhibits in Library in Library Institution 


2 271 
United Stat By 
\ ia 7 
Australasia 
North America 
Except United States) 
Atnica 19,4940 


South America 


Libraries in Universiti 


Taace Il 


of the World Reporting More than 500,000 Volumes Each 


Institution Country Volumes 


Harvard University 
Yale University 


Leninurad State University of the Order of Lenin 


Stantord University 
University of California 
University of Hlinois 


University of Paris (Sorbonne) 


Columbia University 


Moscow M. V. Lomonosov State University of the Order of Lenin US.S.R 


Charles University of Prawue 
University of Chicago 
University of Minnesota 
K voto University 
University of Strasbourg 
Cornell University 
University of Michigan 
University of Basel 
University of Vienna 

State University of Leiden 


Odessa L. L. Mechnikov Strate 


University of Toulous 
lokvo lt nmiversity 


United States 
United States 


United State 
United States 
United State 
France 
United States 


Cvechoslovakia 
Great Britain 
nited States 
Unite d States 
Japan 
France 
United States 
United States 
Switzerland 
Austria 
Netherlands 
University U.S.S.R 
France 


Japan 


!, 


Friedrich Wilhelm University of Berlin Germany 


Helsinki University 
Princeton University 
University of Leipzig 
University of Heidelberg 
University of Oslo 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Warsaw 


Finland 

{ nited Stat 
Crermany 
Csermany 
Norway 
United Stat 
Poland 


(seorge August University of Gottingen Gsermany 


Duke University 
Northwestern University 


United State 
United States 


Friedrich Alexander University of Erlangen Germany 


Roval University of Upsala 
State University at Liege 
University of Bologna 
University of China 
University of Ghent 


Sweden 

Belgium 

Italy 

China’ 
Belgium 


Albert Ludwig University of Freiburg Germany 785 
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Taste 11—Continued 


In nrution 


Brown University 

University of Tex 

New York University 

aval miversity 

Ohio State University 

Ind) na niver 

John Hopkin 

Khenish Westphalian Techni 
mver ty 

Masarvk University of Brno 
University of Zaureb 

Victor niversity 

University of Toronto 

Virginia Polytechmec Institute 
Friedrich Schiller University of Jens 
Martin Luther University of Halle Wyttenberg 
University of Rome 

Ludwig Maximilian University of Munich 
University of Wisconsin 

State University of Utrecht 
University of Washington 

State Collewe of Washington 
National ing University 
University of Hawan 

University,of Geneva 

University of Nancy 

University of Cincinnati 
Dartmouth Collewe 

Western Reserve University 

State University of lowa 

University of Lyon 

University of Virginia 

University of Lille 

University of Missourt 

berhard Karl { miversity at Tubing n 
Umiversity of Pittsburgh 

Rutgers University 

University of Southern California 
Higher Normal School 

Johann Wolfgang Goethe University of Frankfort 
University of Hambury 

University of Oklahoma 

\ inderbilt Scarritt 
Khenish Frederick William University of Bonn 
University of North Carolina 
University of Cambridge 

University of Montpelher 
University of Oregon 

Cuza-Voda University of Jassy 
Saint John's University 

Roval Conservatory of Musi 
University of Pavia 

Lousiana State University 
University of Rochester 

University of 
Washington University 

University of Edinburwh 

Catholic University of Louvain 
Hebrew Universit’ 

Kiev T. G. Shevchenko State University 
University of Caghen 

University of Dublin 

University of Gothenburg 


Countr 


nited State 
nited Stat 
nited State 
an ada 
nited State 
nmited State 
nited State 
ermany 

J ipan 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugo iavia 
Rumania 

( an ida 
United State 
Csermanys 


Csermany 
Iraly 
Csermany 
United Star 
Ne ther ind 
United Stat 
United State 
China 
United State 
Switzerland 
France 
United State 
United Stat 
United Stat 
United State 
France 
United State 
France 
United Strat 
Csermany 
United State 
United State 
United Stat 
France 
(sermany 
Crermany 
United State 
United State 
Gsermany 
United State 
Great Britain 
France 
United States 
Rumania 
China 
Swede n 
Italy 

nmited States 
United Stat 
United Stat 
United State 
Great Britain 
Belgium 
racl 
U.S.S.R 
Iraly 
Ireland 


Sweden 
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‘Table | 


data tor 1556 


wide data on educational factors. 
summarizes the significant 
university and college libraries in 71 coun 
tries. It may be noted that for the world 
as a whole four-fifths of the 1953 institu 
tions for which institutional exhibits are 
piven reported number ot volumes in their 
The proportion reporting is ap 
higher for all 


except South America where slightly less 


libraries. 
proximately two-thirds or 
than half of the institutions gave this infor 
mation. 
‘Table 


as having the largest university li 


lists the 104 institutions re 
ported 
braries—all with 500,000 volumes or more. 
Only nine are reported with more than two 
million volumes each and six of these are 
in the United States. Harvard University 


stands out preeminently as having the 
world’s largest university library. 

In the class from one to two million vol 
each are 31 which 


institutions, of 


eight are in the United States. In the 
class of less than a million but more than a 
halt 


which 28 are in the United States. 


million are found 64 institutions, of 


ification of Libraries in Universiti: 
Portal Toral 
Number Percent 


Africa 


OCTOBER, 1954 


of the World by Number of Volume 


Number of institutions classified — by 
countries in the entire list of 1o4 are as 
United States, 42; Germany, 14; 
France, 8; Italy 
Belgium, China, Great Britain, Japan, and 
Sweden, 3 each; Canada, Czechoslovakia, 


Netherlands, 


follows: 


and each; 


Rumania, and Switzerland, 
Austria, 


Poland, and Yugoslavia, 


each; and Finland, 


Israel, 


1 each. 


Norway, 


All of the universities reporting libraries 
of more than 500,000 volumes each are in 
The 
largest university library reported in Africa 
Fouad | 
the University of Cairo since the abdica 
tion of King Farouk) with 340,526 vol 
umes. ‘The South 


America is that of the University of Chile 


Europe, Asia, and North America. 


is that of University (renamed 


largest reported in 


with 30,000 volumes. The largest re 
ported in Australasia is that of the Uni 
versity of Sydney with 298,973 volumes. 


Table 


university 


classification of the 
data 


vive 
vives a 


1556 libraries for which 
are available according to number of vol 
umes reported, It may be noted that more 


he porte d 


North 
America 


South 
Amenca 


d 
State 


Austra 
lasia 


Europ 


— 
Cla 
4 $.999 999 
- - 5 4 
! 1.99 1.9 ; 
Ruy. G09 4 4 
9599 14 " 
‘ 2! 1.4 2 x 
25 1.8 2 i 14 
199.999 4 2.% ! 14 
4.999 12.1 28 22 126 
2¢ 49.999 422 2 434 8 
24,995 394 26.3 hb ha i! hig 
137 


than half (52.4°7) of the libraries have 
less than §0,000 volumes each; that less 
have more than 
Only 6'% 


500,000 volumes or more as already listed 


than one-sixth of them 


100,000 volumes eac h. have 


individually in Table I. 
‘Table IV 


average number of volumes in the higher 


presents information on the 


educational institutions of each of the 71 
The first 


two columns give the number of institutions 


countries covered in this article. 


in each country for which exhibits were 


available and the number of these which 


Taste 


Average Number of Volume 


Number of 
Institutions 
Having 
Exhibits 


Country 


1. Yugoslavia 
Switzerland 

Kumania 

4. Czechoslovakia 


s. Nethe rland 


Ceermany 

kinl ind 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
" France 


Israel 


tt. Norway 
12. Austria 
13. lreland 
14 Italy 

is. Arwentina 


if Swede n 

Belwium 

18. Japan 
Hungary 
Spain 


Lebanon 
Canada 

Pol ind 

Chik 

Fuypt 
United States 
Pakistan 
Australia 
China 

Hong Kong 


Union of South Africa 
Portugal 


Reported in University Libraries in Various Countri: 


reported number of volumes in their li- 


braries, For 25 of these countries, mostls 
the smaller ones, reports of volumes are 
complete for all of the reporting institu 
tions in the country. The largest of the 
countries for which this is true is Japan 
where library data were given by all of the 
55 reporting universities. On the other 


hand there are only four countries for 


which the average is based upon less than 
half of the reporting institutions in those 
countries. It will be noted that all of the 


larger averages are for countries in Europe. 
IV 

of the World 
Average Number 
of Volumes in 


kK porting 
Librarix 


Number of Institu 
tioas Reporting 
Library 
Information 
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os 
4 594.92 
4 $03,222 
12 4 ; 206 
9 206,519 
2 2 2 
7 TR 
; 201,421 
ify 13 338 
14 Ig2,194 
ih 166,619 
Ih 13 129, 583 
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Taste 1V—Continucd 


Number of | Number of Institu- Average Number 
Country Institutions tions Reporting of Volumes in 
Having Library Reporting 
Exhibits Information Libraries 


000 


Burma 
India 
Greece 


4,209 
696 
Dominican Republic 60 ,000 
Korea 2 $9,074 
New Zealand $4,854 
Denmark ) 7 §2,359 
Iceland §1,000 


Cevlon 

Salvador 

Mexico 

Malaya and Singapore 
Panama 


Philippine 
Peru 

Colombia 
Turkey 
Cuba 


British West Africa 
Bulgaria 

Ecuador 

Bolivia 

Syria 


Anglo-Fgyptian Sudan 
Siam (Thailand) 
British Fast Africa 
Haiti 

Malta 


Paraguay 
Costa Rica 
Mauritiu 
Brazil 


Venezuela 


Afghanistan 
Iran 
Honduras 
Indo-China 
Nicaragua 

1. Iraq 


Please Note 


The index to volume 15 of C&R will appear in The January, 1955 issue. 
Title pages for Cart are no longer being published. The last one issued covered volume 13 


(1982). 
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1 
38 
4 
41 2 1 ,000 
42 1 ! 
43 43,843 
44 40 , OO 
45 40,000 
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Brief of Minutes 


ACRL Board of Directors 


\Mrerine, 23, 1954, IN) MINNt 


APOLIS 

Present were officers, directors, chairmen ot 
committees and ACRL repre 
ALA council. President Mac 


The meeting tollowed an 


sections and 
sentatives on 
Pherson presided 
agenda with supporting documents which had 
been mailed to all in advance ot the meeting. 

Cierald D. MacDonald 
ad hoc committee to study the place tor rare 
book interests in the ALA, reported in tavor 
Rare Books This 


promote wider understanding of the value ot 


chairman of the 


ota Cammittes should 


rare books to scholarly research and to cul 
tural growth, bring improvement in the care, 
books in all 
libraries, provide tor discussion ot problems 
book 
courage librarians ot these collections to be 
ALA 
ALA activities was 
briet 


use and recognition of rare 


common to rare liber irians, and en 


come active members ot Participation 
of rare book librarians in 
Lhere 
the pras ind cons of having sucha committee 
under ALA (which had reterred the problem 
to ACRL) or ACRL. It that a 


round table would be dangerous because sup 


emphasized. was discussion o! 


was telt 


port and assistance of a parent orgam7zation 


Was important, at least at the start It was 

voted that, 
ICRL 
Books 


fions. 


authorize a Committee on Rare 


Vanuscripts and Special Colles 


The work of the Statistics Committee was 
reviewed by Mer. Purdy 
cipally responsible tor ACRL work with sta 


tistics and whe was completing six 


who has been prin 


Vears as 
chairman ot the Committee He reviewed the 


history of college library statistics over the 
past decade, tollowing discontinuance by ALA. 
The Committee has always telt that this was 
a job done by detault it properly be 
longed to ALA or the Office ot Education. 
Until some more intelligent coordinated pro 
AG RIL should probably 
which is demanded by 

Dale Bentz, the in 


was completing a revis.on 


since 


is developed 


continue this service 
library administrators 


coming chairman 


of the reporting form which is distributed in 
the early tall. 

The Audio-Visual Committee had no tangi 
ble accomplishments to report according to 
Mr. the chairman. com 
munication with other A-V 
strengthening. Mr. Hamlin reported an ex 


DAVI 


hetter liaison with college librarians. Dis 


Gibson, Lines ot 


yroups needed 


tensive correspondent e with over 
cussion turned to the problem of separate AV 


A-V 


library. 


idminis 
that 


departments 
Mr. Green telt 
many teachers college librarians would just 
AY 


a symposium on the 


departments ws. 
tered by the 
as soon be rid of departments. He 


as a projec t 


suguested 
pros and cons ot A-V responsibilities under 


Mr. Mavxtield mentioned the 
AV 


preparation by 


the librarian. 
ACRL MONOGRAPH on problems 


Walter 


new 
which is now under 
Stone. 

Mir. Adams reported briefly on the recent 


ALA Build 


divisional 


pre-conterence institute of the 


ings Committee with buildings 
committees. 

Mr. Maxfield reported tor the Committee 
on Publications. Mr. ‘Thompson, the chair 
man, was concerned over the need tor a care 
tul and comprehensive statement of tunctions 
and police ies, particularly with reterence to 
existing public ations series. He telt there 
was need tor an explicit statement of tum 
tions and exact relationships of existing pub 
this 
mittee as a group. He also recommended the 
creation of a fund (about 
research, which would be administered by the 
Research would lead to ACRL 
Mr. Maxfield as 


ACRL MONOGRAPHS 


lications among themselves and Com 


to assist 
Committee. 


publication. 
editor ot the 


managing 
urged the 
creation of a special subcommittee to edit 
manuscripts and implement the whole project. 

In the ensuing discussion Mr. Lyle empha 
sized the importance ot this Committee and 
the need for it to approve publications and 


He had no 


a subcommittee on MONOGRAPHS 


assume responsibility tor them. 
objection to 
or any other series, but felt multiplication of 


such groups would breed contusion, and 
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assignment ot responsibility was 
Mr. Maxtield emphasized the im 
a long-term ACRL 


tor tree 


separate 
unwise. 
continuity in 
The need 


portance of 
MONOGRAPHS program. 
dom in operating detail did not necessarily 
conflict with responsibility to the Publications 
Committee. On question Mr. Maxtield was 
told to continue his negotiations with prospec 
authors and to carry on other normal 
duties. It was voted that, 
the Publications 
to study its relations to the 
ACRL publishing 
hack a report. 
Mr. Hamlin reported tor the CNLA Com- 
mittee for the Protection of Cultural and 
Resources in the absence ot Mr. 
An encouraging development is a 


tive 
Committee be reque sted 
three 
and bring 


major 


enter prises 


Screntif—ie 
Adkinson. 
prepare basic bibliographies ot re 
that 
used as buying guides and 
Discus 
sion turned to the immensity of the problem 
Mr. Logsdon telt 


recent 


plan to 
search materials with the expectation 
these would be 


thereby stimulate wide duplication. 


and slow progress with it. 
that had 
months, that the approach was realistic, and 
that ACRL should continue support of the 
ARL discussions of this subject 
voted 


real yvains been made in 


Committee. 


were reviewed. It unanimously 
that, 
VUr. Adkinson, as 
mittee for the Protection of Cultural and 


he assured of ACRL 


Was 


chairman of the Com 


Scientific Resources, 
interest and support. 
Mr. Kipp reviewed the accomplishments 

and problems of the U.S. Book Exchange, 

self-supporting 

A major problem is housing. Another is that 

of getting the story ot USBE across to the 


which has been since 1952. 


users. since most libraries which know its 


services use them. 
‘The written report of the Joint Advisory 
List of Sertals was 


Committee on Union 


passed around tor examination in the absent 


\ I at Pherson 


briefly tor 


ot Mr. Severance. President 
and Mr. Hamlin 
ACRL 


resentatives on 


reported very 


other committee chairmen and rep 
committees who could 
Eaton stated that the 


many sug 


Mr. 
representatives had made 
vestions of new blood tor ACRL committee 
Mr. Lyle urged the representa 


not be present. 


state 
assignments. 


tives to make greater use ot state library 
bulletins. 
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Discussion turned to the need for a brief 
handbook on Friends ot the Library organi 
ACRL had been asked 


to appoint several people to prepare this. A 


Zations tor ¢ olleges. 


special committee was not considered neces 
sary and the problem was left for the Publi 
cations Committee to handle in consultation 
with the incoming president, Mr. Lyle. 

Mr. Heintz reviewed the activities of the 
While com 


mittee activity had not produced much adver 


Committee on Financing C&RL. 
tising during the past year, nearly 100 solici 
tation letters had been written recently and 
The need tor the com 
mittee had Mr. Heintz 
recommended that his yroup have one more 
It was voted that, 


should produc ads. 


been questioned. 


vear. 
CaRL be 


enlarged 


the Committee on Financing 


continued for another year and 
by two additional members. 
Mr. Heintz reported that his Committee 
had considered the effect on advertising were 
C&RL to change from a quarterly to bi-monthly 
issue. Sales would be greatly tacilitated 
The Publications Committee had discussed bi 
monthly issue with editor ‘Tauber. 


Eaton, chairman) had completed a 


(Mr. 


revision 


Committee on Committees 
ot the statements of purpose tor every ACRL 
committee. These statements were available 
for all present in mimgographed torm (They 
will be printed in Cart and in the organization 
issue of the ALA Bulletin). 

The Board 
formal approval ot 
this time. It 


considered whether or not 


these statements was 


desirable at was decided to 


wait until new chairmen had an opportunits 
to study them. Mr, Eaton reported his group 
had lined up the membership tor ACRE com 
mittees so they could all get to work at once 
Mr. Lyle contirmed 


nearly all 


right atter conterence. 
the tact that all 
members, had already been invited to serve 
Meany had 
suggested tor committee assizgnimciuts and not 
all could be assigned. Mr 


tee had tried to steer-a middle course between 


chairmen, and 


and had accepted. names been 


Eaton's Commit 


emphasis on continuity of committee work and 
rotation to give other members their oppor 
tunities. 

On recommendation ot the Committee on 
Committees it was voted that, 

(1) The Implement Li 


Committee to 
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brary of Congress Bibliographical Projects 
he discontinued. 

(2) The proposed Interlibrary Loan 
Committee be referred to the ACRL Ref 
erence Section. 

(3) The ACRL Board of Directors as 
sume responsibility for the proposed Plan 
ning Committee through a subcommittee 
of the Board. 

(4g) A Committee on Relationships with 
established. 


This last committee was the recommenda 


Educational Associations be 
tion of an ad hoc committee of three Board 
Members. ‘The exact statement of purpose is 
to be dratted by Mr. Shores 
emphasized the need tor activity in this gen 


the chairman 


eral area, 

It was reported that Mr. Jesse, chairman 
of the Pro 
cedures telt its limited to 
standards. Both he 
mittee felt the 
It was voted that 


Committee on 


Administrative 
should be 
Mr. 


name 


Committee on 
scope 
Eaton's com 
should be 


and 

committee 

ch inged 
the name of the 1dminis 
trative Procedures be changed to Commit 
tee on Standards. 

Mir. Hamlin reported that a conterence 
had been held in New York last May to dis 
cuss promotion of the use of inexpensive books 
This 


attended by more than a score of college li 


on college campuses. conterence was 


brarians in the area and halt as many pub 
The Book 
Council was an intormal sponsor of the meet 
group had voted unanimously in 
joint ACRL-PLD committee to 
books tor the 
worthwhile 


lishers American Publishers 
ing. ‘The 
favor of a 
lists of 


compile Inexpensive 


purpose of promoting reading 
among college students and other adults. Be 
hind this action lay the teeling that the availa 
bility of good paperback books was not sufhi 
ciently known, and there was need tor large 
quantities ot flyers listing the best paperbacks. 
lists usetul to college 


Mr. 


Eaton telt the proposed committee should first 


These would be very 


faculties and to public library readers. 


be reterred to this Committee on Committees 
and that the Board should act after its recom 
mendation had been received. 

Mr. Moriarty, ACRL’'s representative on 
on Divisional Relationships, 
reported emphasis on reconstitution of the 
ALA Executive Board. He reviewed the 
report later presented to Council, which is 


the Committee 
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printed elsewhere. Behind the report lay the 
need tor an Executive Board which is directly 
representative and not from the 
Mr. Moriarty requested approval 
ot a provision that divisional executive secre 


the ALA 


serving as permanent ex 


separate 
divisions. 
taries function as a cabinet with 
executive secretary 
oficio chairman. It was voted that, 

ACRL favors the establishment of a cab 

inet within ALA to administer the head 

quarters ofhces. 

President MacPherson commented 
on great progress made by ACRL chapters. 

Discussion turned to ALA policy against 
payment ot speakers on conterence programs. 
ACRL has could 


make was 


briefly 


autonomy and 
There 


financial 
exceptions to the rule. 
general agreement that the policy against pay 
ments was wise, and that one exception need 
not set The 
explored turther at the next meeting. 


a precedent. topic would be 


Meerine, JUNE 25, 1954, IN MINNEAPOLIS 

Present were officers and directors. Presi 
dent MacPherson presided. 

Attention was called to the lack of a 
Miss MacPherson ruled that busi 
ness be conducted as usual and that all actions 
taken must be confirmed by mail vote of the 
1953/54 Board of Directors. (This vote was 
taken conterence and all 
confirmed.) The principal item of business 
A deficit was 


expected, and will probably continue for sev 


quorum, 


atter actions were 


was the budget tor next year. 
eral years. On the other hand the balance in 
the treasury is large and income trom mem 
bership and publications steadily increases. 
Prior to taking up the budget, the treas 
urer's report (Sept. 1 to May 31) was briefly 
Miss Saidel estimated that cart 
would require about $3,680 for the current 
vear instead of the $4,120 budgeted. The 
Buildings Committee had used very little ot 
the tunds allotted them. 


reviewed. 


Headquarters ofhice 


expenses tor stationery, stamps, phone and 


supplies was a rapidly increasing item. Some 
of this was due of course to officer and section 
activity. 

The AackL MONOGRAPHS showed a deficit for 
the year because the figures made no allow 
ance tor accounts receivable, etc. 
Mr. Coney suggested that since they were to 


should handle their 


inventory 


be self-supportirg they 
own bookkeeping. This was also favored by 
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Mr. Shipman and Mr. Hamlin. 

The Board discussed the problem of the 
University had 
small tee to a conference speaker although no 


Section which promised a 
tunds were appropriated for this purpose and 
general policy is against payment of conter- 
MacPherson tav 
reimbursement of the this 
It was voted that, 

he authorized to 


ence speakers. President 


ored section in 
instance. 

an appropriation of $75 
honorarium of the 
the University Li 


cover the conference 


Spe aker 


hbrart 


engaged by 
Section. 

It was also voted that, 
of $40 be authorized the Li- 
hraries of Teacher Training Institutions 
Section to cover travel expenses of their 


an imerease 


conference speaker. 

Miss Gifford commented on the expense 
($122.50) tor the Reterence Section 
Newsletter. Miss Saidel explained that this 
had been done by a commercial agency be 
cause ot backlog of work at ALA, and the 


cost (about $3.09 each including postage) was 


one 


higher than usual. Miss Mitchell who is 
secretary to Mir. Hamlin, noted also that this 
cost includes a $20.00 charge by ALA for 
running the addressograph plates. (ACRL 


formerly maintained its own file but has now 
abandoned it.) 

Mr. Coney questioned the rate 
(3°) paid on ACRL tunds in the savings 
He felt that 34¢7 could be realized 
on government bonds. In any case Mr. Ham 
lin ought to discuss the matter with the ALA 


interest 


account, 


It was voted that, 

the Executive Secretary explore with the 
Treasurer the possthility 
$10,000 of the Association's surplus (nou 


Comptroller. 


of investing the 


in savings account at Safety Federal Sai 
ings and Loan in Kansas City) so as to 
secure greater yield than the savings ac- 

count rate, 

Attention turned to the budget for 1954/55. 
(See General Session minutes.) 

At the meeting of June 23, the Publications 
had $1,000 to assist 


Nliss Mac 


onsidered 


Committee requested 
Both Lyle and 
Pherson telt that this should be 


only when the Committee had a more detinite 


research. 


program for its use. 
Miss MacPherson presented the case for 
a small sum for the ALA Washington office, 


which ACRL tormerly supported along with 
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This request was initiated by 
He knew the 


other divisions. 
Mr. Hamlin and not by ALA. 


It would replace a small 


money was needed. 
sum appropriated several years ago and then 

No precedent was to be estab 
Miss Bennett was praised tor the 
It was voted that, 


not paid, 
lished. 


success of her office. 


an appropriation of $300 be authorized 
toward the of the ALA Wash 


ington Ofhice for 1054 55. 


CX pecrses 


On query Mr. Hamlin enumerated some ot 
the probable sources of “Miscellaneous In 
Additional section dues were a big 
Publications other than ACRL MONO 
GRAPHS always brought in a little. There 
might be a survey by the ACRL office. 

ACRL MONOGRAPHS should produce income 
because a large part of the work of the clerk 
MONOGRAPHS the 


come.” 


item. 


typist is devoted to and 
salary must be offset by substantial income. 

Mr. Hamlin suggested that “Annual Con 
ference Expense” be reduced with the under 
standing that expense ot ACRL staff in at 
tending conference be charged to “Travel.” 
At the suggestion of Miss Gifford the appre 
priation tor the Reterence Section was in 
creased to $300, 

Mr. Hamlin explained that the increase in 
travel allowance tor the executive office was 


based on the present sum plus the needs of 
the new Publications Officer, plus other con 
terence attendance Some funds 
were required for new furniture when ALA 


ofhce tor the 


expenses. 
found the necessary larger 
ACRL staff. 
President MacPherson noted that the pro 
budget presented a deficit of nearly 
She then read a statement by treas 


posed 


urer Shipman: 


“In recent years, income has been regularly 
underestimated, and expenditures over 
estimated, For 1952/53 (the last 
for which complete figures are available) 
we budgeted a deficit of $4,500 and ended 
surplus of nearly $4,000, 
a situation will not con- 


year 


the year with a 
Obv iously, suc h 
tinue indefinitely, but membership this year 
gain tor ACRL, and the 
above should not be too 


indicates another 

deficit suggested 

alarming.” 

On question Mr. Hamlin stated that he 
had yet to see ACRL deficit. 
There might be a small one tor the current 


produce a 
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year. It had always been a practice to esti 


Member 


memberships 


mate imoome very conservatively. 


ship, and receipts trom 


yrowing very rapidly Mr. Coney suggested 
that the next budget attempt a more realisti 
estimate of It was then voted that 
the proposed budget for 
cepted with the following amendments 


eponses de 


income 
195459 he a 
(a) Innual Conference 
to $150 
2) Reference 
Mir. Hamlin suggested that the Board re 
ACRL 


orease 
Section—increase to $300. 
Annual 

‘The 
president and the chairmen of sections ¢ ich 


Other ALA 


seeking to coordinate plans of sections and to 


view practice in 


Nlidwinter 


preparing 


C onterence programs 


plan their own divisions are 


join with other divisions or groups in pro 


yrams of jount interest so as to reduce them 
He telt coordination was possi 


Miss Skidmore 


program topic of joint interest to the Teacher 


in number 


ble and desirable cited a 
lraining Section and the Junior ¢ olleve See 
Miss Gantield telt that 


coupled with a 


thon i section busi 


ness meeting must be pro 
yram at Midwinter in order to draw ittend 
ance Mir. Hamlin that 


might be made by using workshops or seeking 


thoughe progress 
topics of broader interest tor jot meetings. 
Mir. Fowler suggested the ACRL othce serve 
as an intormal clearing house on conterence 
that 

Secretary be em 
probli ms of 
Veet 


ings with a view toward avoiding conflicts 


was voted 


programs. It 
the ACRI 
powered to 
VWidwinter and Annual Conference 


investigate the 


and increasing coordination of 
Niss Saidel, AG RL 


reported discussion with Mir 


pr egrams. 
( er, 
Dauber rey 


Public 
my a bi-monthly cart Cost data were being 
secured. Section newsletters could be incor 
It was pointed out that newsletter 
CARL at 


porated 


material could be moorpor ited in 


anv time when the editor and any section 


chairman wanted to do so 


Mir. Hamlin stated that the Constitution 


makes no specific provision tor tormal Board 


of Directors action by mail vote Something 
more than a simple majority vote ts ordinarily 
He ui, it 


Constitutions and By-Laws study this problem 


required Committee on 
caretully and oresent its findings at the next 
meeting of the Board. It was voted that 


the Committee on Constitution and By 


were 


Laws be re que sted to investiqate an ame nd 
ment to the by-laws which will specify the 
majority required to pass a mail vote, and 
to present a report to the Board at Mid 
winter. 
President MacPherson raised the question 
of reauthorization of a Research 
Mr. Hamlin stated that such a 
had 


several 


Planning 
Committee. 
created on his 

ave. It had 
recently requested 


committee been recom 


never 


had 


(and received) dissolution. 


mendation 


been effective and 
Other organiza 
thonms 


including other ALA divisions, derive 


great benefit trom resear h planning com 


mittees. He therefore urged that the Com 
mittee on Committees be requested to study 
the subject. It was voted that, 
the Committee on Committees be re 
quested to consider the establishment of a 
Research Planning Committer, and to pre 
sent a report of its study to the Board at 
Midwinter. 

Mr. Clift had invited ACRL to contribute 
an ALA delegate to 


attend the Council meeting of the Interna 


toward the expenses ot 


tional Federation ot Library Associations at 
Zagreb this tall. 
other 


$1,000 was available trom 
sources. $400 was being sought trom 
several divisions. The subject of the meeting 
(union library catalogs and related matters) 
is of ACRL interest. It was voted that, 
an appropriation of $200 be 
help defray expenses of ALA representa 
tion at the 20th IFLA 
Council in Zagreb. 
(Note: The delegate is to be Douglas Bry 
ant, Vice President of IFLA and chairman 
ot the ALA Relations 
Board). 


Mr. Hamlin presented the need tor more 


authorized to 


session of the 


International 


recognition of the program of issuing doctoral 
dissertations on microfilm. It had been sug 
vested that the State Representatives work on 
this. It was voted that, 
the board express approval of an ARL 
University Microfilms program and that 
the State Representatives of ACRL be 
urged to promote this program especially 
in respect to the issuance of dissertations 
through Dissertation Abstracts. 
Mr. Hamlin had prepared for the agenda 
a statement on the implications tor college 
college enrolments. 


libraries of increasing 


After some discussion it was agreed that no 
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action was desirable but the topic might be 
developed 
‘I he or 


erence Section were considered. 


at a future conterence program. 
ganizational discussions of the Ret 
Miss Gifford 
reported strong teeling against ACRL at the 
establishment of PLD’s Reference Section in 
Reterence librarians had been slighted 
Miss Git 


tord stated she was not in favor of a separate 


1952. 


by recent nominating committees. 


reterence division but thought that the matter 


should be discussed and a report made tor 


Board consideration. 
Mer. Hamlin telt that 


probably 


he h d 


im not taking 


in retrospect 


used poor judgment 
an active stand when the reterence section tor 
the Public Libraries Division was first pro 
posed, He telt the exes utive secretary should 
not contact the Nominating Committee except 
at its instruction of the 
Board. 
that 


the 


invitation or on 
Atter turther discussion it was voted 
secretary special atten 
tion to the nevds and problems of the Ref 


Section as 


erence Librarians discussed at 
this meeting and give all possible assistance 
to the Section. d better 
representation in the general ACRL oa 

sought. 


\l it Pherson 
tory of repeated Board 


chairman of the 


ganization should be 
President reviewed the his 


ution to have ALA 


re-lassify the position of the ACRL execu 
which dates back to 1952. She 
He now 


tive secretary 
reported discussions with Mr. Clift 
felt the problem was no longer his and be 
ALA Committee of Three 
Mr. Mum 
tord, al member ot the ¢ ommittee ot Three 
had told Miss Mac Pherson that no 
could be taken until the proposed survey of 
ALA headquarters by Cresap, McCormick 


and Paget (to be completed in the spring ot 


lonved ty the 
(Charles Gosnell, Chairman). 


action 


1955). Miss MacPherson reviewed changes 
in duties of the executive secret iry in’ recent 
She cited the dificulty ACRL would 
a competent replac ement at 
this 


She regretted 


years, 
have in petting 


the beginning salary step tor yrade 
should the position be vacated. 
that her persistent efforts had produced no 
solution to this problem and asked whether 
the new president should continue to work for 
reclassification. Mr. Hamlin stated that he 
didn't feel abused at all. But he did teel that 
salaries at headquarters were way out ot line. 
“It was the sense of the meeting in this 
discussion regarding the salary situation that 
the incoming president should continue the 
efforts of previous presidents to improve the 
classification of the ACRL executive seCre 
tary.” 
Arthur 


TV. Hamlin, Executive Secretary 


Charles Harvey Brown Honored 


Dr. Charles Harvey Brown, librarian emeritus of Lowa State College and leader in the 


tounding and guidance of ACRL in its early years, was honored twice this past June. From 


the lowa State College Alumni Association came its Faculty Citation, awarded annually to a 


taculty member “in re ognition ot long 


outstanding and inspiring service. 


I rom the 


American Library Association came election to honorary n embership, The citation which ac 


companied Dr 
} 


During the past seven vears ot his retirement 


Brown's honorary membership has been printed in full in the ALA Bulletin. 


Dr. Brown has continued to render an im 


portant service to his protession through his own study and writings, by teaching, by wide cer 


re sponden e and as a consultant. 


Since 1946, when he became librarian emeritus on the Ames 


campus, he has been active as bibliogr ipher tor the lowa State College Library and as surveyor 


ot library schools 


ind libraries in many parts of the country 


Dr. Brown was president of 


ALA in 1941-42, and he served this and other educational associations in many capacities dur 


ing the past half century 
people 


time ot dedicated service. 
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ind in the professional growth of his subordinates 


He has always maintained his acquaintance and interest in: young 


‘These two honors recognize a life 


ACRL 


General Session Minutes 


The ACRI held in 
the Arena Auditorium, Minneapolis, on Tues 
June 22. Dr. Harriet D. Mac 
president of the Association, pre 


(jeneral Session was 
day evening 
Pherson 
sided. 

Carroll editor of the 
Vinneapolis introduced. He 
spoke on “American Attitudes Toward Par 
ticipation in World Affairs.” 

Julia Bennett, director of the ALA Wash 
office current Congres 
levislation of 


Binder 


Tribune, 


editori il 
was 


ington summarized 


siona! interest to librarians 


She emphasized the importance of the state 


conterences which prec ede the White House 


Conterence on Education which is scheduled 


for 198s. The bill on Cooperative Research 


in Education will permit jointly financed 


projects of resear h in education by colleges 
universities, and state educational agencies. 
‘The matter of postal charges to depository 


Miss Bennett 


summarized the current status of the Library 


libraries was under study. 
of Congress appropriation and the Universal 
Copyright Convention 


Keves D. Metcalt 


Library, could not be 


director of the Harvard 
University present to 
deliver his paper because he was scheduled to 
testify at hearings on the Library of Congress 
“Why We 
Ought to be Investigated” was delivered by 
Douglas W. Bryant 
where in this issue.) 

President MacPherson 
Lyle, director ot 


University 


appropriation. His iddress, 


(Article printed else 


Louisiana State 
as succeeding to the ACRL presi 
dency at the end ot (Mr. 
Lyle has position as 
director ot 


introduced 
libraries, 


this conterence. 


since accepted a new 


libraries at Emory University.) 
She announced also the election returns. ‘The 
new vice-president and president-elect is 
Robert \ osper 
Kansas ‘Thompson 
director of libraries, University of Kentucky 


is the new ACRLEL director-at-large 


director of libraries, Univer 


sity of Lawrence 5 


Six new 


Mar 
Col 
Cros 


ALA Council are: 
garet L. Fayer, librarian, Middlebury 
Middlebury, Vt Dorothy M. 
land, director ot libraries, Creorgia Institute 
Atlanta; H. Dean Stallings 
North Dakota Agricultural Col 
Fargo; Carl W. Hintz, librarian, Uni 
John H. Otte 

University, 


Yale 
Bennett 


Fleming 


representatives on 
lege 


ot Technology 
librarian 
lege 
versity of Oregon, Eugene; 


miller, associate librarian 


ew 


librarian 


Haven, Conn.; and 


University of Arizona, Tucson. 


‘Treasurer Joseph C. Shipman reported on 
the surpluses of recent years which are caused 
by regular increases in membership and the 


Member 


ships for the first nine months ot the current 


expanding publication program 
vear were already higher than any previous 
twelve month period. ‘The balance-on-hand 
with the treasurer on May 31 was $17,897.60 

Mr. Hamlin spoke briefly on the state of 
the association. He commented on the sub 
stantial natural growth in membership with 
out benefit of campaigns or high pressure ad 


ACRL. this 


time devote its major attention to services at 


vertising should probably at 
the college level rather than that of research 


‘The 


creased tremendously in the past decade and 


libraries college population had in 
would have similar or greater growth in the 


next fifteen years, vet this great democracy 
remains backward in the use ot good books. 
The college library must play a major role 
in the development of healthy and permanent 
intellectual interests in the youth of America. 

Betore concluding the 
President MacPherson 
oficial gavel had been made tor the Associa 
13 year old Peter Hamlin. ACRL 
had never had a gavel. The gitt was a 
knowledge with thanks and turned over to 


Mr. president. All 


were session, to be 


meeting 
that an 


business 


announced 


tion by 


Lyle as the incoming 


welcomed to the next 
held in Philadelphia in 1955. 


Arthur T. Hamlin, Executive Secretary 
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ACRL Budget for 1954-55 


As ny THe or Directors In MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 25, 1954 


EstiMatep INCOME 660.00 


ALA 


illotments to ACRE trom dues 3,000.00 


Executive Secretary, TIAA premium dues 360.00 
Income on investments 200.00 
ACRL MONOGRAPHS 1,500.00 


Miscellaneous income 


EXPENDITURES 2,060.00 


C&RL subvention S 3,400.00 


Annual conterence expenses 150.00 
ACRL State Representatives 250,00 
Memberships in other organizations 100,00 
Annual hallor 200.00) 
ALA Washington Office {00.00 


Travel ot ALA Delegate to [FLA council meeting in Zagreb 200.00 


SECTION EXPENses 


College $ 7§.00 
Junior College 150.00 
Pure and Applied Science 250.00 
Reteren 100.00 
Teacher Training 100.00 
University 75.00 


Coumerree 


Audio-Visual 75.00 
Buildings 500.00 
Constitution and By-Laws 25.00 
Publications 150.00 
Statistics 1SO.00 
Duplicates Exchange Union 25.00 
Recruiting 150.00 
Standards 100.00 


Orricers’ EXPENSES 


President $ 25.00 
Greneral administration (including travel of officers) GO0.00 
Executive Secretary TIAA 720.00 


Salaries—Executive Secretary 7,790.00 
Publications Officer 5,550.00 
Secretary 3,850.00 
Clerk-Typist 2,750.00 
Social Security, Group Insurance, ete. 400.00 
Statt travel 1,800.00 
Communications supplies, ete, 


New office equipment 


600.00 
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News from the Field 


The century-old hand 
Critts 


quisitions written manuscript of 


Collection 


what is considered the 


world’s most tamous 


Amer has been 
Yale 


manuscript 


commentary on in democracy 


«quired by the Library trom France 
ludes 
notes memoranda 
Alex s ae Den 
wknowledged as the m 
il phils 
s the of 


York City, to 


I he 1. paye whi h 


marginal revisions and 
that of DPocqueville's 


im Ame 


conve 


ria sterpie 


et the yreatest polith | he rs «ft 
Phe manuscript 


New 


modern tines 
\l Rabinowitz ot 
the y tle Library 

he rench mantscript 
crabbed 


quired trom Count Jean de 


written in 


hand on heavy rag was a 


paper 

lo queville pres 

tumily and a descendant of a 

work has 

heen translated ite all the languaves of the 
(jeorge W 

Yale and a personal 
! 


LPocqueville Was Te 


ent head ot the 


brother of the French author whose 


civilized world Pierson | immed 
History at 


the Count de 


Protessor ot 
triend of 
br nying thre Den “racy m 


«ript to Yale 


sponsible tor 
{mera manu Phe Count now 
lives ina Normandy chateau near Cherbourg 
France, where the manuscript was kept. Mer 


Pierson is the author of Tocqueville and 


Beaumont in America published in 1938 and 
Docqueville colle 


based on the University’s 


thon 
Yale 


showing the 


Phe new Tocqueville documents at 


ire the working manuscripts 


development ot the text right up to the final 


printer's copy, which was probably transcribed 


by a copyist and ts ne longer n existence 


The University ot Kansas has continued a 
program, instituted in the field of economics a 
year of acquiring large blocs of outuat 
scope books trom the important John Crerar 
collections. Recently about 10,000 volumes in 
politic il scrence, prim irily compar itive povern 
selected tor 


distin 


ments, and im sociology were 
transter to Lawrence trom Chicage. In 


thon Kl 


yuished Gerritsen collection on the intellectual 


wquired en bloc Crerar’s 
ind social history of women. Numbering over 
subject of a 
et le 


flon Was thie 
La Femme 


Cserritsen ( Paris 


yooo titles, this calles 
printed bibliography Feémin 
ime, bw AH The 


collection was tormed by \Iime. Gerritsen and 


COLLEGE 


Library in 1904 


many years vice 


came to the rerar 

Chauncey H. Grrithth, tor 
president and director of typographic research 
ind development for the Mergenthaler Lino 
type Company, has presented the University ot 


Rentur ky 


graphical collection including several thousand 


Libraries with his personal typo 


manuscripts, designs, and tugitive printed 
items of significance tor typographical history 
volum fhotis cor 


Q)t special importance is the 


respondence extending over twenty vears be 
William Addison Dwiggins and My 
The Dwiggins-Crrithth paper 


turther the exington 


tween 

Corithth 
strengthen position of 
as a center of typographical research, since the 
Somes A 
ous pueces relative to the old (, Press in! 
other New York printers ot the early part ot 
Victor Hammer Colle: 


extensive collection of material 


Anderson Collection (with numer 


this century), the 
tion, and an 
type 


trom presses and 


I uropean private 


toundries are already in the University of 
Kentucky Libraries. 
Among Duke University I 


Cant acquisitions during the past vear 


brary s signifi 
ife sey 
eral noteworthy collections of manuscripts 
The papers ot the late Nerth Carolina sena 


Willis ind Clyde R. Hoey 


viven tamilies Phe personal 


Smith have 
by their 


ind legal papers ot the Simons 


tors 
been 
Siegling and 
Cappelman law firm of Charleston, S.C., cover 


t century s span IS to-1929 im? promise to 


ifford scholars much new intormation about 


one ot the most historic otf American cities 
Phe Socialist Party of 
library its non-current files jor 
Archives 
which have been in Duke's possession tor a 
number ot years Miss Lucy Randolph 
Mason, CLO Public Relations Representative 


has presented her personal papers 


\n erica has piven the 
to 


supplement the Party (1900-1938) 


which include significant material relating to 
the Protestant Episcopal Church as well as to 
ind labor problems in the South. The 
including 
ind 


rich 


labor 
Herschel \ 


lette I hooks person il corre sponde nee 


Johnson collection 


Johnson's unpublished autobiography is 


m intormation concerning Georgia and na 
tional politics in the pre-Civil War and Con 
tederate periods Other 


the papers ot William Watts Ball, late editor 


collections include 


IND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


ot the Charleston News and Courter; and of 
Herbert Jackson Drane, a prominent Florida 
politician and industrialist who served as a 
member of Congress trom 1917 to 193%. and 
ot the Federal Power Commission trom 1923 
to 1937 

James Strachey, younger brother and liter 
iry executor ot the late Lytton Strachey, has 
given the Duke University the holo 


graph ot his brother's Elizabeth and Essex 


Librara 


believed to be the only Strachey literary manu 
U nited Elizabeth 


Essex, Strachey's second tull-length biography, 


script in the States and 


was first published in 1g28 


The 


see Library reports a special 


University ot Tennes 
Projects 

research materials appropri 
ition of 350.000 Its nature might be ot 
interest to university libraries considering re 
classification. When completed 


Dewev to it the 


the change 
University of 


The 


trom 


DPennessee will have cost about $85,000. 


prorect was begun March ind present 
schedules would indicate completion by Octo 
ber 1955, five and a halt vears later Reclassi 
fieation tunds have been derived trom three 


sources: first, transter of surplus public sery 
wes personnel to technical processes as talling 
enrolments, normal to the nation, permitted 


(approximately $25,000); second, formally 
budgeted reclassification funds beginning this 
third, 


skimming off the top of the research materials 


biennium (310,000 to $15,000 a vear): 


tund during the immediate past, the present 


and the immediate tuture budgets (an esti 


mated S25 ‘| he Sso.o00 special yrant 


is intended to counteract the neyative eftects 


of this last category. Reclassification, which 


had been under consideration by the library 


staft tor several years, was introduced to the 


faculty and administration as a total univer 
sity and major library problem by Maurice F. 
“Book Classification in 


the first in the series of University 


Pauber’s University 
Libraries 
ot Tennessee Library Lectures 

S100 award to 
the “Franklin 
Hoke Watts 
effective 
vear in connection with library science work 
it Kansas State ‘Teachers College 
The outstanding student in the field of chil 


An annual 
be known as 
ind Helen 


established 


Viscellaneous 
next 


urd h is heen 


Emporia. 
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dren's librarianship will be the recipient of 
Donors of the annual 
prize are Franklin and Helen Hoke Watts 
ot Franklin Watts, Inc.. a New York pub 
lishing firm specializing in children’s books 
Mrs. Watts 


has been a tea her, bookseller 


the award each vear 


editor-in-chief of the firm 
writer, editor 
and publisher ot children’s books. Frankl n 
Watts started in the retail book business in 
Lawrence, Kansas being ot the 
Lawrence Book Nook, which opened for busi 
1930 he was a 


in Wichita 


Indiana and a 


co tounder 


ness in 1925. From 1927 to 
book buyer tor George Innes Co 
Later he 
representative otf several publishing houses be 


Franklin Watts, In 


Wis a bookseller in 


tore was tounded in 
1942 
Thelma Eaton Library 


School, University ot Hlinois, has completed 


Associate Protessor 


an aptitude test tor classith ition and cat iloy 
ing designed primarily to be used in recruiting 
prospective librarians, particularly those at 
tracted to the field of cataloging. ‘The result 
ot several years eftort, the aptitude test has 
been published by the University press 
Princeton University Library sponsored an 
exhibition, May 13 June 18, designed to plac e 
its Rittenhouse Orrery in its historical setting. 
or mechanical model of the solar 


David Ritten 


acquired by the 


The orrery 


system, which was made by 


house of Pennsylvania and 
College of New Jersey at Princeton in 1771 
remains on exhibition in the Library. One of 
although not the first, of 
built in’ England 
1713 by John Rowley for his patron, Charles 
Boyle, tourth Earl of Orrery (whose title was 


the most famous 


these machines was about 


derived trom the barony of Orrery in County 
Cork 
The 


which praise was bestowed by patriotic writers 


| reland ) 


Princeton Rittenhouse orrery, upon 
as an example of American skill and ingenuity 
suffered through subsequent generations and 
a period of neglect was brought to 


it the World it 


Then it was inexplicably 


then atter 
light again and exhibited 
in Chicago in 
lost tor halt a century and tound again quite 

During 1952 and 19838, 
(The Rittenhouse 


which can be in the Uni- 


by accident, in 1948 


it was restored second 


orrery seen today 


versity of Pennsylvania has fared 


considerably better than its Princeton counter 
part.) 
How ard ( Ri e 


chiet otf Department 


HY 


ial Collections of the 
is the 


of Rare Books and Spe 
Pr neeton University L 
The Rittenhous: Odrrery 


conth Century 


iuthor of 
Princeton's hight 
1767-1954, pub 


brary 


Planetarium 
lished under the sponsorship of the Friends ot 
the Princeton Library and the Friends ot the 
‘The book was designed by P. J 
Conkwright and printed by the Princeton Uni 
Press (xt 


ryvatory 


versity with 16 illustrations 


$2.50) 


(seraldine Farrar, eminent American so 


prane and star ot the grand-opera and concert 


tage during the first half of this century, has 


presented to the Library of Congress an im 


collection of materials reflecting her 


portant 


lite and musical achievements, which brought 


her international acclaim 
Phe Geraldine Farrar Collection contains 


hundreds of autograph letters trom distin 


yuished colleagues at the world 
among them Ma 
Richard 
Lillian 
danzky 


and Emma Calve 


operat 
enet, Puccini, Charpentier 
Leo Blech, Lilli 
kmma Eames 

wsazza, Marcella 
Letters 


Lehmann, 
Arthur Bo 
Sembrich 


dramatic 


Straus 

Nordica 
¢ 
trom 
fiyures include such correspond 
ents as Sarah Bernhardt, Minnie Maddern 
biske, Julia MIarlowe, David Belasco, Charles 
Dillingham, Ceal B. DeMille, Irvin S. Cobb 
Fannie Hurst, and Richard Harding Davis. 


ind literary 


Joseph Dean is the author of 
Hatred, Ridicule or Con 
tempt (New York, Macmil 


£3.75). Librarians will find 


Publuations 
lan, 1954, 271 p 
this an interesting volume which reveals, on 
the basis ot English cases, the essence of libel. 


As the 


libel are 


iuthor observes The possibilities ot 
\ single 
considerate expression may ruin a reputation 
Only 


the ring in the battle of words, which are the 


infinite malicious or in 


i strong and comprehensive law can hold 
potent weapons ot everyday lite.” The cases 

artists 
Winston 
Churchill, for example, was accused of manip 
ulat ny the BR ittle 
that Sir Ernest 
on the New York Stock Exchange 


the cases are but some are 


cover politicians authors utresses, 


spiritualists and many others 
ot Jutl ind COMMUN QUeS sO 
could make a tortune 


Nlost ot 


trom the 


issel 


modern 
nineteenth century 
Vhe Catholic Booklist, 
Catholi Association by 
Maris 


edited tor the 
Sister Stella 


Catharine 


Library 
O).P., has been issued (St 


COLLEGI 


Ky., St. Catharine Junior College, 
This is “an annotated bibliography, tor the 
part ¢ ithol 


chosen as a guide to the recreational 


most in authorship or subject 
matter 
and instructional reading ot Catholics.” 

The American Prison Association (135 1 
isth St New York 3 NCY has issued d 
Vanual of Correctional Standards (1954 
423 p., paper, $2.75, cloth, 33 
ot this work is devoted to “Library Services 

The National Archives has issued a Select 
List of Documents in the Records of 
National Recovery Administration 
by Homer C. Calkin and MI. H. Fishbein 
Lists, No. 12) (Washington, 1954 
Additional parts of the Preliminary 


75). Chapter 21 


Compl 


spec il 
p.) 
released by the 
No. 66 Rex 


Industry, Soils 


compiled by 


Inventories have also been 


National Archives 
ords of the Bureau ot 
and Agricultural Engineering 
H. ‘T. Pinkett; No 67 Records of the Select 
Committee of the House ot Re presentatives to 
Investigate Air Accidents, 1941-43, compiled 
by G. P. Perros; No. 68, “Cartographic Re 
ords ot the American Commission to Negot 
ite Peacet compiled hy | B Rhoads; No 
Records ot the House Committee on the 


Civil Service Pertaining to the Investigation 


as tollows 
PI int 


of Civilian Employment in the Federal Gov 
ernment, 1942-46 P. Perros 
and No. 70, “Records of the Select Committee 
ot the House ot Represent itives on Post-War 
Military Policy, 1944-46,” compiled by G. P. 
Perros. 

Doubleday and Co. (Garden City. N.Y.) 
has been publish ng several series of paper 
Phe Short Studies in Political 


compile d by G 


bound studies 
Science, tor example, include such works as 
No. 1, Political Community at the Interna 
tional Level, by Karl W. Deutsch; No. 2, The 
Revolution in American Foreign Poluy, 

1054. by William G. Carlton; No 
Keystone of Western Defense, Ww 
Furniss, Jr.; No. 4, The Problem 

1948-1953 by H 


3. France 
S 
of Internal 
Security in Great Britain, 
H. Wilson and Harvey Glickman; No. 5 
Germany: Dilemma for Amerwan Forcian 
Poly, by Otto Butz; No. 6, Demoacrati 
Rights versus Communist Activity. by Vhomas 
1. Cook: and No 7 The Rol VWilitary 
in An Policy, by Burton M 


pam 


or the 


ertoan Foretan 


Sapin and Richard C. Snyder. These 


phiets sell tor S.g5 each, with the exception 


at No t, S.Ns. There are also 


which is 
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Studies in Psychology and Short Studies in 
Sociology, with titles priced from $.65 to $.95. 
hor imntormation concerning these series write 
to College Department Doubleday and Com 
pany, Inc., $75 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
Donald EK. Dickason, director of non-aca 
demic personnel, University of [linois, has 
issued Personnel Administration on the Cam 
pus (Champaign wi 1954, 25 p., $2.00). 
Phe College and University Personnel Associ 
ition, with headquarters at 809 S. Wright 
Street, Champaign, UL, has published 4 
Study of Personnel Practices for ollege and 
University Office and Clerical Workers, by 
Wilbur D. Albright (1954, 131 p., 52.50). 
All librarians may want to see Freedom of 
Communication, the proceedings of the first 
conference on intellectual freedom, held in 
New York City, June 28-29, 1952; edited by 
William Dix and Paul Bixler (Chicago 
American Library Association, 1954, 143 P- 
34.00 ) The volume consists of four parts: 
(1) The Library and Free Communication, 
with papers by Julian Boyd, Alan Barth, and 
FE. W. MeDiarmid; (2) The Present Prob 
lem in Book Selection, with papers by Vernet 
W. Clapp, Ralph Munn, Jerome Cushman, 
and Robert L. Collison; (3) Pressures 
Where From and How?, with statements by 
David K. Berninghausen, Harwood L. Childs 
and John E. Smith; and (4) Our Common 
Stake in Free Communication with papers by 
Donald S. Klopter, Lester Markel, and Merle 
Miller. ‘There re summaries at the end ot 
each of the first three parts, and a conterence 
summary by lan Barth at the end of the 
final section. John E. Smith has prepared a 
selective bibliography on intellectual treedom 
Faxon has issued revised editions of the use 
tul The Pamphlet File (220 p.) and The Pu 
ture File (136 p.). Both et these works are 
by Norma ©. Ireland 
Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt’s drt Under a 
Dictatorship has been issued by the Oxtord 
University Press (New York, 1954, 277 P. 
S<.so). The volume, which includes 45 illus 
trations on plate s, is concerned with the artis 
tic policies of both the Soviet Union and Nazi 
(jsermany although emph isis is on the latter 
Architecture, printing, sculpture, arts and 
cratts, painting ind archaeology are consid 
Dr. Lehmann-Haupt in his portrayal 
of the procedures of dictators to pervert art 


to propaganda. Librarians should he inter 
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ested in this volume as a whole, and par- 
ticularly with the conclusions of the final 
chapter, “The Challenge to Democ racy.” 

St. Martin's Press (New York) has issued 
G. H. D. Cole's Socialist Thought: Marxism 
and Anarchism, (1954, 452) 
$6.00). This is volume Il ot 4 History of 
Socialist Thought. 

Another St. Martin's Press imprint is Every 
day Life in Babylon and Assyria: A N et 
Study of Ancient Mesopotamian Civilization 
with Special Emphasis on the Period between 
zoo and 530 B.C., by Georges Contenau, 
translated from the French by K. R. and A. B 
Maxwell Hyslop (1954, 324 S5.00). 

The Instructions sur le Faict de la Guerre 
of Raymond de Beccarie de Pavie, sieur de 
Fourquevaux, edited by G. Dickinson, has 
heen published by the Athlone Press, Umi 
versity of London (1954, exXxxvi, TLL p., $8.00, 
distributed by John de Graft, Inc., 64 W. 23rd 
St.. New York 10). The text of Fourque 
vaux's work was first published in 1548. Miss 
Dickinson, in an introduction, discusses the 
French army under Francis | and Fourque 
vaux's criticisms and suggestions tor its re 
form. 

Fund oa Forskning i det Kongelige Biblio 
teks Samlinger, 1, 1954, has been published by 
the Reval Library of Denmark. ‘The first in 
a new series, this volume is a collection of 
papers concerning the Royal Library. Articles 
are written by librarians and cover a variety 
of subjects. such as American Indian Bibles, 
Danish literature in Dutch translation, and 
the book collection of Henry IIL of France, 
ind others. (Copenhagen, 1954). 

Federal State Local Vax Correlation, a 


symposium participated by Kenneth W. 


Gemmill and others, has been issued by the 
lax Institute, Inc., Princeton, N.J. (1954, 
256 p., $5.00). The papers included in the 
volume are directed at pointing up both the 
problems and the potentialities of unsnarling 
the tangle of intergovernmental fiscal rela 
Trons. 

Practical Aspects of Photographic Charging 
by Marianna Andres is No. 39, of the Uni 
versity of Hlinois Library School Occasional 
Papers. 

The Library of Congress has published re 
cently Bibliographical Procedures and Style: 
A Manual for Bibliographers in the Library 
of Congress (Washington, 1954, vi, 127 p- 


451 


ei 
‘ 
d 


Blanche P. MecCrum and 
this hook de 


vs in some detail how bibliog ought 


$.65). Written by 
Helen D 


Jones how to do it 


rules ort 


to be outl nes spe ifs 


Intended 


prepared and 


stvle ta vuide compilers 
ot LA 


ations 


parti u 
larly tor the use 
staff, the 
ird LA 

or entry 
book 

pecial 


s own bibliographical 
idhere closely to stand 
ind to ALA rules 


bibl ography of rare 


if tloving practices 


Des riptive 


omitted trom the manual as are the 


forms of entry required tor oon hook 


materials and tor the spect il literature of law 


music, technical sctentifiy reports ind patents 


Examples are given liberally, a selected list ot 


reterences to other handbooks and style man 


uals is included, and an index is provided. 


Several appendices are concerned with abbre 


viations, alphabetization, the use of numerals 


mnotations, indexing, and related matters 
\ neu publi ities of the Philosophical Li 
New York. is a Dictionary of tT uropean 


William Roeder 


brary 
(1954, 3160p 

Available trom Wilmer H. Baatz, Milwau 
kee Public Library, Milwaukee 3, Wis., is a 
Directory of Members of Special La 
Viliaukee ¢ hapter, as 


Price is 3.50 to non 


comp led hy 


new 
hrarics Association 
of Oitober, tus} 
hers 

The North Central Association Quarterly, 
tor April, 1954, contains, in addition to a 
group of arty les on various educational prob 


l he Workshop 


Procedure,” by 


lems, an extensive report on 
is an In-Service Education 


| tines k Mitchell Wohrle 


the training of teachers, the report 


concerned with 
is also sug 
vestive tor librarians 

Phe kund tor Adult Education has issued 
Reason and Discontent: The Task of Liberal 
bkducation, by Lyman (Pasa 
dena, Cal Phe booklet consists 
ot three lectures pre sented by Protessor Bry 


the “What 


idult education is that vou can't 


Bryson 


1954, 48 p.) 


final lecture, he observes 


sen 
l heliewe in 


have treedom unless you set up and support 


in educational system that goes through all 
lite, that constantly helps people learn how to 
with each man teaching other 


be tree every 


man, it he knows something that the other 


man can use Protessor Bryson’s comments 
should be of particular interest to librarians 

One ot the most interesting volumes on the 
work ot a library to appear in 


Marion King’s Books and Peopl 


recent years 1s 


Five De 


$52 


COLLEGI 


(New 
Pub 
was timed with the 
New York Society 


intormal 


Oldest Library 


1954, 372 4 ) 


ades of New York's 
York, Macmillan 
this volume 
the 


and 


lication of 
anniversary of 
Sprightly 


200th 
Library this is a 
chronicle of Mrs. King’s experiences and im 
ot the New York Society 

since she entered its 1907. 
King retired in 1983 
read with pleasure the recounting of library 


Library 
Mrs 


will 


pressions 
service m 
Every librarian 


problems. He will also realize how impor 
tant a role a library plays in the cultural lite 
The pages are tull ot 
und titles that have 


The 


volume ts a welcome addition to the literature 


ot America recollec 
fionms concerning authors 
become prominent on library shelves 
ot librarianship; it is also a social and literary 
history 

The 1954 edition ot Collier's Year Book 
(New York, P. F. Collier & Son, 1954, 2 vols., 
p 


$10.00 each), contains about 600 indi 


vidual articles, indexed by nearly S.oo00 entries 
ill nations and the 


Vital statis 


Statistical information tor 
48 states is brought up to date 
tics biographic al sketches, editorial cartoons 


and illustrations are the teatures ot 


the 


among 
the 
interest to librarians are: 
Education Standards; 


Among many articles ot 
Academi 
American Library 
Association; American Literature; Book Pub 
Canadian National Library; 


Intellectual 


volume. 
reedom 


lishing Industry; 


Education; and Libraries and 
Freedom 

‘The Shoe String Press (Hamden 17, Conn.) 
has published Shakespeare: Of an Ag 
for All Time (Vhe Yale Shakespeare Festival 
Charles ‘Tyler Prouty, editor 


$2.50). In addition to an intro 


and 


Lectures), 
(1954, 147 
ductory statement by Dr. Prouty, there are 
papers by David P. Harding, Helge Kokeritz 
Frank MeMullan, Arleigh D. Richardson 
Kugene MI. Waith Norman H 
Pearson, Another publication ot The Shoe 
String issued recently is 4 History of 
the Russian Hexameter, by Richard TV. Burgi 
This is a discussion not 


and 
Press 


(1954 208 p., 54.50). 


only ot Russian poetry in general but also ot 
the influence of classical antiquity. 


Chicago Veachers College 
Sound-Filmstrip es 
has just completed the first 

ores in a projected series ot six 
color filmstrips. The the 


tull purpose of 


group is to provide a basis tor a well rounded 
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+) 
ne 
vey 


program tor library orientation tor treshmen. 


The strip just released ts entitled Reference 
Vatertals 


Dictionaries, encyclopedias, al 


manacs, ve irbooks bibliogr iphic il works are 


presented in a way which will capture the 
interest of even those students who are not 
book minded. 
The 

ntegral part ot the presentation. 
fo obtain film and dise set Reference Mate 
rials send your order to Society of Visual Edu 
1345 W Ave., Chicago 14, 


price 


The sound track is retreshing| 


sound disc may or may not be 


ithon Diversey 
\ brief description ot the entire series, now 


preparation, tollows: 


Facilities 


overview of the 


In Introduction to the 
and of 


Filmstrip 
of Your 
service department their facilities 

will be given 


Imstrip 2 Periodical Indexes 


for carrying out an assignment 


Procedures 
Inte rpret 
ing entries, compiling bibliographies. It is 
function of the 
Education, 


mention 


planned to describe the 
Readers’ Guide, International, 
ind Biography Indexes 
of others 

Filmstrip 3 
pleted 

Filmstrip 4. The Center, This 
tilmstrip will outline the tunetion ind the 


Possible 


Reference Materials Com 


nature of the collection of materials in the 
specialized department which includes chil 
dren's books and other children’s materials, 
as well as units, courses of study and a 
text book collection 
Filmstrip 5. The Audio Visual Center The 
function and equipment of this department 
of the library will be explained 
Filmstrip 6. Other Library Facilities in Your 
For this last strip the facili 


library and 


Cammunity 


ties of the public several 


highly specialized libraries are to be de 


ribed 


One of the series, no. 4, would be of spe ial 
nterest to teacher traming institutions 


Phe production of the filmstrips is a result 
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Mlembers ot the Chi 
staftt and the 


of cooperative ettort 
Peachers College 
Education, 


Speech, and Art have joined torces in produc 


Library 


cago 


Departments ot Library Science 


ing this integrated work 


Academic Reprints has 


Special Services recently announced a 


service to reprint short 
runs (1-20 copies or more) of books and peri 


odicals tor libraries. “The cost of a very tew 


copies is ot course relatively high In many 


cases the company believes that libraries will 


he interested in having some tew extra copies 
run tor Academic Reprints 


which will share with the library receipts trom 


marketing by 
sales. This service should be ot particular 
interest to the reserve book librarians of large 
institutions. A number of periodical articles 
or small sections of books can, for example, 
be reproduced together For turther informa 
tion write to Academic Reprints, P. O. Box 
wok, Stantord, Calitornia 

Catholic University of America (Washing 
ton, 1.C.) offers to its athhiated 


tutions of higher education an advisory service 


now 


on college library evaluation. ‘This advisory 
service ranges all the way trom handling minor 
mail inquiries to important building problems 
and to blue printing the library development 


Whien visita 


tion is required, a team is used if the problem 


program tor a new iistitution 
is sufliciently complex 
Inquiries regarding the advisory service 
should be addressed to Dr. Roy J. Detarrari, 
Chairman on Affiliation and Extension, Catho 
lic University ot America, Washington 17 
‘The Kugene P. 
Willging, director of libraries at Catholic Um 
Mer. Willging has recently 


spent some time in Puerto Rico giving assist 


service is headed by 


versity ot America 
ance to the new Catholic University of Puerto 


Rico at Santa Maria with its library develop 


ment and building program 


| 
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Personnel 


The Borsa 
Mowers as director of the United Nations Li 
New York was 
A biographical sketch of this distinguished li 


appointment of 


br iry m re ently announced 


brarian is planned tor a subsequent issue 


{CORLL takes pleasure in presenting 
Vumford, the ner 
the u 
duce My 


Quine 
librarian of Gonaress. in 


ards hy Vaiss 
VWumford 


Ludington to intro 


as the imecoming 


president at Minneapolis in June (ed 


on in the history of 


This isa 


librarianship the 


unique occas 
nited 
ALA presiding ofhecer 
has the honor of turn 


States when an 


my the presidency 
to the librarian 
Con 
bitty years ago 


it the St 


over 
de siynate ot 
press 
Louis Con 
ference, which was an 
international one, Dr. 


Herbert 


then the librarian of 


Putnam 


Congress, had the as 
sistance of no less 
than twenty honorary 
Since 


Mumford vice presidents 


Ouiney 
April 22, when our 


\Ium 


President Eisenhower 


sident, Lawrence Quincey 


tord, was nomin ited by 
to be librarian of Congress, he has indeed been 
president 


tukes 
will he the 


in honored vice 
When Mr 


brarian of Congress, he 


ofhee as li 
first grad 
uate of a library school to assume the he tdship 
His 


le ider moaur prote ssion were recoyun zed avear 


of our national library tbilities as a 


we when the membership selected him as the 
Asso 
Duke 
in MELA. de 


‘gr iduate ot the 


president-elect of the American Library 
honor graduate oft 
und in addition holds 


Duke Ile is 


I ibe 


He is an 
miversity 
trom 
School of 


yiec 
Service of ¢ olumbia I ni 
versity He has had experience im the New 


ork Publi 


ited with the Celeveland Public library 


Library Since 1945 he has been 
becoming in 1980 its director 

He will vo to the Library of ¢ onuyress not 
is a stranger but as an expert who was called 


on im to help reorgamize and coordinate 


tod 


the work of the Processing Division of the 
Library. 
His services to library iations include 


the presidency of the Ohio Library Association 
ALA Audio-V 
the Committee on Photographic Re 
Relations Com 
Cleveland 
of that 


ties, Was 


the chairmanship of the isual 
Board 
production ind the I ederal 


mittee Those who ittended the 

Conterence attribute the great success 
rivaled by the Twin ¢ 

in| ifge part due to his good man 


Mir. Mumford, it is a happs 


next 


now 
ivyement 

coincidence that 
m select ny the libre irran of Congress 
President Eisenhower chose you, our incoming 
It is my honor and privilege to turn 


th Ss 2 ivel 


president 


over symbolic of the head hip at 


our largest national libr iT) association, to one 
vho has been selected to direct the largest re 


search library in the world 


Pace ACKERMAN has been appointed assist 


int librarian at the University of California 
Los Anvele s, with parti ular responsibility ter 
ind branch libraries 


Miss Ackerman 


ition in Santa Monica 


personnel, budgeting 
Born in Evanston, Ulineis 
receiwed her early edu 
Calitornia ittended 

LCCLA graduated 
trom Scott 
College, received her 


B.S. in Librariansh Pp 


trom the University 
ot North Carolina 


ind took vraduate 
( = 


work in Social Wel 
us 


it 4 LA 
Her experience has 

in Atlanta, ind as a 
Atlanta-Athens Area 


is director of libraries at 


fare 


included several years 
Page ts hool librari in 


if tloger m the Union 


Cat 


the Aberdeen Proving Ground, MIaryland. and 


two years 


issistant librarian of the | nien 
Richmond. — She 


staff in 


four years as 
Pheologi il 


joined the 


Seminary in 
UCLA I 


social weltare Librarian and libras 


brary 1949 as 
in in charge 
ot the graduate reading room. 

Miss Ackerman is a member of ALA, Cali 
tornia Library Association, Phi Beta Kappa 
ind the Council on Social Work Education 


For her work with the Army during the Se 
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4 
: 
‘ ‘ 
of 


ond World War Miss Ackerman received the 
David 


Nleritorious Service Citation in 1945 


Teron. 


kowin B 
chiet of 


Corspurn has been appointed 
es of the H. W. Wil 
the edi 


sery 
son Company, wit! pervision over 
torial and preparatory processes which go inte 
the making of the various Wilson indexing and 
cataloging services. He assumed his new 
duties on September I 

brings to h new 


back 
protes 


post 1 wide 


round ot 
sional experience and 
Born in 
Connecticut, he holds 
B.A trom \m 
B.S. in I 
trom Colun 

bia, and an M.A. in 
English trom North 


University 


vtivity 


herst brary 


Service 


western 
Bet 
1947 he 
Publ 


n the 


ina 


ited with the 


een 
New ork 


i number of posts 


Wis assecl 
Library 


stack 


serving in 


and preparation divisions In 


he became chiet ot techni il 


Northwestern 


January 
processes in the University 
has been 


ot the 


ind since June 1g50 he 
Processing Dey 
Public ibrary. 
50 he has tlso served 
Secretary ot the ALA Division of Cataloging 
ind Classitt 


on July ! 


be 
Upervisel irtment 
Cleveland 
Since as Executive 
ition, a position he will relinquish 
to become ‘Treasurer ot the Divi 
imong his other professional 


cha rian 


sion. Included 
Committee on 
nistration \LA 
Committee on Library Equipment and Appli 
Cleveland 


processing 


ctivities are chairn in 


49; 
ances president Library 


4 lub 


\ 


consultant on 
Conferences consultant on 


equipment | S. Office of Education, 1951; 


withor of articles in professional periodicals. 

Gorpon W. CoucuMan, tormerly 
English and chairman ot 
Department at Moravian ¢ ollege tor 
Bethlehem Pa is 
Nebraska Weslevan 

A native ot } 


holds degrees ia English 


protes 
the | ngl sh 
Wom 


librarian at 


sor of 
en om now 
University 
Dr. Couchman 


irlville low i 


ind Library Scrence 
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trom the State University of lowa (B.A. in 
rea8): Columbia University (B.S. in Library 
1944 and M.A, in English, 1945); 
(Ph.D. 


Scrence 
ind the 
in’ English, 


University of Pennsylvania 
19§2). 

In addition to his experience at Moravian, 
Dr. Couchman has held a variety of teaching 
ind library including connections 
with the Columbia University and New York 


City libraries and at Syracuse University and 


Positions 


the University of Pennsylvania. 


He has 


protessional publications, and is a member ot 


ALA 


written a number of articles tor 


ind other organizations 
Axprew H. Horn has succeeded Charles 
Rush as 
North ¢ 
Born in Utah 
(Calit.) Santa 
Mlonica Hoorn 
earned degrees ot 
B.A VLA ind 
Ph.D ( History) 
trom the University 
ot Calttormia at Los 
Anveles ind the 
BLAS 


nstitution's 


librarian of the University of 
trolina. taking office on September 
Venice 


and educated in 


trom the same 
Berkeley 
rom 


the 


Indreae Horn 


library hool. 
1943 to 
U.S. Army 


employer 


was his 
tollowed 
by a years teaching 
ment at the Johns Hopkins University 
he met the charming and helptul Mary Baier 


Dep int 


“ here 


m the History 


to whom he is now married. 


A combination of shyness and bookishness 


turned him from teaching to librarianship 


an combination tor administra 


tive work—and he began his career in the 


1947, seated at a typewriter below 


summer ot 
yround level in the UCLA library, carding a 
bulk 


prints. It 


wartime continental im 


that 


purchase ot 


was here Horn displayed 


unusual capacity tor tast and accurate work, 
and his subsequent library school record was 
one of the best ever made therein, 

In 19g8 Horn returned to UCLA as assist 
Neal Harlow 
the newly founded 
Collections 
for the organization of manuscripts, archives, 


bulky 


ant to who was then head of 


Department of Special 


ind here he showed an aptitude 


records and other and obstreperous 


B. Colburn 
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kinds of the so-called non-book materials 
He succeeded Harlow as head of that depart 
ment and when his LCLA tor 
British Columbia, Horn moved into the assist 
me ibrartanship later to 
ciate librarian when Vosper lett Powell tor 


(Kan.) 


1954 Horn was 


mentor lett 


a year isso 
During the spring of 


mot UCLA 


Phe six years experience on the mushroom 


iMrene 


mtinyg librar 


ing Westwood campus saw Horn transtormed 


trom an introverted archivist to a torcetul, 


outy H-around administrative librarian 


is lis respon ibilities were enl irged to include 


personnel, budgeting ind public relations. 


competence records management was 


sident 
statewide 


upon by Pre Sproul who ap 
Horn to a 
deal 
complex records problem 
Under Horn’s 
tounded California Libsrary 
mittee of the Calitornia I 
undertook several long needed projects 
it Chapel Hill) will 
trom his competence and interest in the his 


hooks and libraries His 


seltare led him te 


drawn 


pomted university com 


mittee to with Calitornia’s large and 


chairmanship the newly 
History Com 
Association 
The 


benetit 


wary 


Libre iry 


feory ot concern 


with student numerous 


counseling with « 
He is a member ot Phi Beta Kappa 

Administrative procedure and organization 
it UCLA benefited trom Horn’s passion ter 


issivnments Yroups. 


orderly and systematic procedures, which is 


tempered by a humane approach to personnel 
work lo the 


chart he 


bare bones of the organiza 


tional idded the Hesh and blood ot 


personal concern, so that the very large or 


LOLA 


has come to be le veloped i tamuly tecling and 


mization which the library system 


which Horn’s successors will have to 
Andy 


hearts of 


morale 


work hard to retain Horn probably 


«anne closer te the more people 


throughout the UCLA campus than any other 


university figure in our time, tor the simple 


reason that he was always responsive to other 
trom help in cataloging an 


peoples needs 


incunabulum to adjusting a student typist’s 
Hard 
hours, loyalty and devotion—these are the 
main entries in the LUCLA Horn book. North 
Carolina and her neighbors will strongly gain 


LOLA 


top level ot university library administration 


chau accurate imaginative work, long 


trom this latest contribution to the 


tor Horns abilities and qualities are im 


mediately adaptable wherever good adminis 


tration is desired and encouraged.—Lawrence 


Clark Powell. 


EvALENE Parsons Jackson became dire 
tor of the division of libr iri inship it Emory 
University on September 1 A member 
ot the Emory tacults 
since 19 36, Miss wk 


son has served succes 


1954 


sively as assistant 


protessor of iry 
scrence, 19%O-1G42, as 
sectate protessor ot li 
1942 
since the 


brary 
and 


science, 


reorganization of the 
library school in 1948 
as a division of the 
College ot Arts and 
and of the 
(sraduate School, as late professor of li 
Miss Jackson received her A.B 
in LS 


trom 


Fvalene P. Jackson 
Scrences 
issen 
brarianship 
degree trom Barnard College, her A.B 


Columbia Uni 


trom Emory University and her 
the School ot Library Service 
As a member ot the staff ot the Car 
nevi Atlanta Public 


ibr she h ud var ed experience in re iwers’ 


versity. 
» Library of Atlanta (now 


udvisory service with children, young people 

ind adults 
Students of Miss Jackson know her tor het 
critical and inquiring attitude ot mind, and tor 
her insistence upon high standards of scholar 
is a stimulating and 


They 


challenging teacher of rare insight and broad 


ship. ilso know her 


sympathies, and as a person who is beth hu 
morous and wise. “Teaching, program and cur 
riculum planning have always been her major 
interests, and the curriculum has been strength 
ened and enriched through the vears by the 
continuing critical study that she has given to 
it ‘| he new program leading ty the m ister 
degree was based largely on a memorandum 
prepared by her as a basis tor study by the 
taculty 

Miss Jackson served brilliantly as program 
chairman tor the Southeastern Conterence on 
held in Atlanta in 1948 


Library Education 


to explore and define the new directions in 
library education. 

No curriculum tor the education of librar 
ians which Miss Jackson directs, however, will 
ever be static. It will show appropriate con 
cern tor current concepts but it will also be 


pointed toward new frontiers in librarianship 
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new concepts, new prin iples that will make 
the protession more meaningtul to the societs 
will alwavs have substan 


which it serves It 


tl il 


intellectual content with emphasis on qual 
itv and h vh standards ot schél irship in short 
t will be a program that is worthy ot a schol 
irly profession. —Tommie Dora Barker. 
Guy R. Lyce, director of libraries at Louis 
iana State University for the past 10 years, has 
resigned to become director of libraries at 
kmory niversits 
Atlanta (ya \Ir. 
Lyle assumed his new 
position September 1 
Canadian born, Mr. 


Lyle 


helor at 


received his 
irts 

gree trom the Univer 
Alberta om 


rom 


sity aot 
1927 1927 
until 1932 he attended 
the School of Library 
Columbia 


“ he re he 


Service at Guy R. Lyle 
L niversity 
ind masters de 
Betore to 


I vle was prote 


varded the bachelors 

library 
LSU in Mi ind |i 
brarian at North trolina Woman's ollege 
He also 


Anticon h ¢ ollege 


ence 


served as librarian and instructor at 
1g29 to ind wats 
the | 
ry School during 1935-36 and 1942 
N.C. Woman's Col 


He has held summer tea hing positions 


North 


trom oss 
assistant 


wh le on 


protessor at niversity of 


leave trom 


University of irolina, Colum 
ina tibody. 
Nir. Livle 


4 ollege 


s president of the Association ot 
ind Reterence Libraries tor the term 
1954 
ALA. the American Association of University 
Protessors ind the [outs Associa 
His publications include: The 4d mints 
Library, 1944 (revised 

A Bibliography of Christopher 
vuthor with H. ‘Patnall Brown 
Press ind | am Happy 
te Present (co-author with Kevin Guinagh) 


H. W. Wilson Co., 1953 


bevinning July ind is a member ot the 
ina Library 
thon 
tration of the College 
edition 1Q4y 


Varley (co 


Ir.). Scarecrow 


\. 
University of 


\TARION 


issistant libra 


rian iliteornia, Berkeley, has 


been awarded a Fulbright scholarship tor the 


academic year 1954 to engage in research 


OCTOBER, 1951 


in British university library administration, 
He athhiated the University ot 


Birmingham and will also observe other Brit 


will be with 


ish university libraries. 
Mir. Milezewski 


rian at the 


assistant libra 
Calitornia 
1949. Betore coming to Berkeley he was di 
rector ot the Southeastern States Cooperative 
He 
American 


h is been 


L niversity ot since 


Library Survey. served as assistant to 


the director then directo? 


As 
Othece. 


assistant 


(1943 and 


the Library 
Relations 
During 1942 43 he executive 
ot ALA's Book: Latin 


and traveled to Mexico City to aid in the es 


Biblioteca 


(1940 of 
International 
was 
Ameria 


tor project 


tablishment of — the Benjamin 


branklin. 


Ronert H 
the 


University otf 


assistant di 
Michigan |i 


His major responsibility 


became 
rector of 
braries on June t. 
will be in the broad area of technical services. 
Dr. Muller is well qualified tor these new 
duties. \s 


fessor oft 


director 
libraries and pro 
library 


service at Southern 


Carbondale 
March 1949 through 
May 


ised al 


niversits 


from 


1954 he super 


technical 
services program that 


included such major 


accomplishments as 


Robert HU. Muller the integration of oF 


dering and catalog 


ing operations into a system providing tor pre 


cataloging ot all books as seon as ordered ; 


centralized serials machine 


(IBMT) 


supplies control; greatly improved purchasing 


processiny, 
methods of accounting, budget, and 
demarcation be 
il duties. Other 
field of 
technical processes includes two years ot work 


operations ; wind clearer 


tween professional and cleri 


extensive direct experience mn the 


in the area ot periodicals and binding prepa 
Pemple University and a 
the 


ration af year as 
Acquisitions Department in the 
the Office of “Technical 
Services of the U.S. Commerce Department. 

Dr. Muller 
planning of the new 


Michigan 


chiet ot 
Library Division ot 
the 
library 


will also participate in 


undergraduate 
will 


building at which 


serve a 


457 


purpose similar to that of the Lamont Library 


wt Harvard kor this responsibility, he is 
also preeminently well qualified He has 
played the major role in the planning of two 


buildings —the 
Br idles ni 


librarian trom sep 


mportant university library 


recently completed building at 
versity (where he 
tember 1946 through February 1949) and the 


halt mil 


Was 


ur conditioned modular two and 


lion dollar building now in process of com 
pletion at Southern Hlinois Universin In 
iddition he was chairman of the ACRI 


Buildings Committee trom 1949 to 195%. and 
during that period organized library buildings 
ACRL 


imitiated two comprehensive surveys of college 


plans institutes under iuspices, and 


md umiversity Library buildings, described in 


several issues of COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LI 
BRARIES 

Muller's concept of both technical processes 
build 


w his great 


tunctions and the tunctions of library 


mys are strongly influenced 


interest in education for librarianship. He 
organized and was charman of the teaching 
department of library service at Southern I 
and has served as a full 


linois University 


time visiting lecturer at the University ot 
Hlineis Library School 


He has alsot iken 


interest and 


with creative results, an 
a broad view otf the teaching 
library. At 


tor est tblishing 


function of the Carbondale, he 


Was responsible an education 
library, a phonograph record lending library 


libraries in dormitories, and a library—in the 


student union building—established 1949 
md based on the collections of the Lamont 
Library (this was the first use of the then 


unpublished Catalogue of the Lamont Library 


isa buying le tor college libraries) 


vulde 
Muller's idministrative objectivity and 
taitness, and his integrity, imagination and in 
sizht should enable him to continue it Ann 
Arbor this nspiriny ind tinue record aot 


Harry Dewey 


accomplishment 


Rowert L. Quinsey was promoted to the 


position of assistant director ot the Univer 
sity of Kansas Libraries on July 1, 1954, atter 
service as division chiet in charge of reader 


services since February 1984 


\Ir. Quinsevy was born in Hlinois in 


in A.B 


tord University in togt and 


in English trom Stan 


an \LA 


ind received 


in I ny 
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lish trom the University of California at Los 


Angeles in He holds the Certificate in 


1982 


Librarianship trom the University of Cali 
Re rkeley 


Beginning in 


tornia at (1944 

1941 as a page 
Beach,¢ 
Publi 


continuing 


it the 
ilifornia 
Library and 
later as a 
student assistant in 
the | 
Calitornia Library at 


Berkeley, \Ir. Quin 


sev be ime hookst ick 


niversity of 


supervisor of the Un 

ilitornia 
Library it Los An 
194%. He 


versity of ¢ 


veles in 


was made senior |i 

Robert Quinsey hr irianoin the Reter 
ence Department. in 

1946, supervisor of the Reserve Book Room in 
1947, and in tg48 became librarian of UCLA's 
Undergraduate Library, which he organized 
ind developed as a separate undergraduate 


open st wk iry 
ot the 


ind made into a vital part 


teaching program tor undergraduate 


students. He was editor of several successive 
editions of the library's undergraduate hand 


hook, Anow Your Lthrary 


to library periodicals. For 


and a contributor 
several years he 


was the 


library's liaison agent with the as 
sociated students, and was an active partici 
pant mb staff association activities 


His resulting broad experience in all aspects 


of a university library's public service pro 
gram and his unusual capacities tor working 
eftectively as a teacher tor young people and 
tor bringing library services direc tly into tocus 
with classroom teaching needs led to his ap 
services at the 
1954 


His initial responsibilities involved supervision 


pomntment as chiet of reader 


University ot Kansas Libraries early in 
ot reader service departments in the main 
library building, including the new undergrad 
uate library then being organized and equip 
ped. His promotion broadens the area of his 
responsibilities to encompass all public service 
units on the « amps, amony them a large new 
Science Library which is about to begin op 
eration, and ts in well-deserved recognition of 
and 


ability as an administrator 


the vital 


his unusual 
his admirable grasp ot tunctions ot 
library in serving its clientele 


Talmadge 


a university 


Robert L. 
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ippointment to a pro 
library school of Rutgers 


enriched the field 


tessorsh 
niversity 

library education. 
Lowell 
Ralph 
Bruns 


prope rly 


team of 
and 
Shaw in New 
wick may 
1 vital stimulus 
to all aspects of re 
search in’ librarian 
ship. 
To anyone who tol 


lows the current |i 


brary 
reer of Ralph Shaw ts 
known, but it 
Born 
m Detroit he was educated at Wrest 
ern Reserve (A.B (B.S. 
1929. and MLS., 1931, in library science), ind 
Chicago (Ph.D After serving in var 
ous capacities in the Cleveland Public Li 
New York Publi and the 
Engineering Societies Library, he was ap 
pointed librarian of the Gary, Indiana, Publi 
He served there for tour 


press the ca 
Ralph R. Shaw 
well 


mav be summarized here tor the record 


1925), olumbia 


so) 


brary, the Library 


Library in 


vears until 1940 when he was selected trom a 
large field to be librarian of the | nited States 
Department of Agriculture. His tenure there 
was interrupted only by service in the United 
States Army during World War II. 

Among Ralph Shaw’s other activities, it ts 
especially pertinent here to note that he has 
taught at Columbia 
rected workshops at Columbia 


Reserve As an 


Photo h 


(1936 37) and has di 
and Western 

Photoclerk, 
ind Rapid Selector have won 
him tame As a 
Literary I’; operty in the United States (1950) 


inventor, his 


international scholar, his 
ind many special studies, reports and contribu 
tions to the library press have won him special 
distinction. As a bibliographer, his most note 


worthy achievement is perhaps the planning 
ind successtul execution of the Bibliography 
of Aarwultur: As a protessional leader, he 
won an enduring is chairman ot 


the ALA Activities 


committee chairs have 


reputation 
Committee, and other 
ilso benefited greatly 
leadersh \s 
Press, he should 


it Rutvers a seminar tor university 


trom his proprietor of the 


Scarecrow idd to his course 
offerings 
j 


press directors, tor with no institutional sup 


port he has brought Scarecrow to a prominent 


OCTOBER, 1951 


and paid 
trotter, 


position among scholarly publishers 


rovalties to authors. As a globe 


wit, host and in some dozens ot 


raconteur, 
other capacities, Ralph Shaw approaches the 


ideal of the Renaissance man 

if and when more Ralph Shaws are re 
cruited for Librarianship, the library schools 
would do well to recruit them for their facul 
ties. —Lawrence S. Thompson 

Rurrier has been appointed 
New York Wash 
ington Square Library 

Mr. Ruffier will head the largest of the 


seven divisions that constitute the University’s 


Josern P. 


librarian ot University’s 


system. ‘There are than 


1.000.000 volumes in the combined collections, 


library more 
with the Washington Square Library, a gen 
eral library, containing approximately 440,000 
hooks. 

Mr. 


versity 


Ruffier joined the staff ot the Uni 
Heights Library at N.Y.U. in 
1943, tollowing military 
transterred to the Washington 


He has been serving 


1949, 
and in service, he 
Square Li 
brary. as acting libra 
rian tor the past vear. 

Mr. Ruther 
1939 trom New 


Arts and Science. In 


received his B.A 
York University 


1942 


degree im 
College ot 
he was awarded 
the B.S. degree trom the Columbia Univer 


sity School of Library Service. 


librarian of 


Born 
White grew up in the 


Dr. Lucien became 
Augustana College, September 1 
in Illinois in 
Middle West. He 


graduated trom Au 


1GS4 


yustana im and a 
few years later joined 
the faculty as a lan 
yuage tear her, becom 
ing head of the French 
Department 1945. 

White, in a series of 

leaves of absence, was 

able to complete his 

Ph.D. at the Univer 

sity of to at 
tend the Sorbonne 


during the summer of 1947, and to do research 


it the University of (jrenoble in 1949-50 


A deep and continuing interest in the biblio 


graphic il ispects of his work recently bore 


unexpected truit Following the departure ot 


159 


Donald Rod to lowa State Teachers ¢ ollege 
Luke White was asked by Pre 
lott it he was suth 
Auyvustana librari inship to take a year off to 
himself tor it Deciding 
that he was, the White tamily, including wite 
Lois and David 
ind the University of Hlinois Library 


M.S. de 


sident Bergen 
ently interested in’ the 


prepare definitely 


three eat old moved to 
rbana 
School where he received his 
yree in August 1954 


Luke White s interest 


has produced several articles n 


n scholarly resear h 


educational 


journals, and he has been yathering material 


early French explora 
trons the Csreat Lakes irea has just 
UNESCO 


il Science 


tor some time about 


completed tor the International 
Committee on umentation 
coverage by country of 


Ila old Lian our 


in analysis of the 


Population Index 


(jorp0N R. Wiittams has been appointed 
to the new post of ranking assistant librarian 
ot ¢ Angeles 

bora om Oregon 


Schools ind 


it the University ilitornia, Los 
‘Tr William Wa 
ittended 
B.A 
subsequently did vr uluate work He 


his MEA 


(sraduate 


Oregon received his 


trom Stantord University, where he 
received 
trom the 

Library 
School of the Uni 
versity ot Chicage 
where he became a 
candidate tor the deo 
torate im 

He served as a 
teach ny tellow ter 
it the Uni 


Oregon, 


one year 
versity of 

issoctated 
Paul Elder 


Shop inp San 


was 
with the 
Book 
brancisco as 
During the Second 


control 


Williams 


Goat don 


buver and assistant manager 


World War 


otheer on 


he became 
Admiral 


he served as a 


issistant§ force 


Durner’s staff; ateer the war 


vice president of Brentano's and as manager 


ot their Pacitie Coast stores. In 
he was staff assistant to the librarian, and 
Rekhart Librarian at the Lniversity ot Chi 
cago. From 1950 to 1952 he served at the 
lohn Crerar Library as assistant chiet of 


technical processes ind executive assistant to 
the librarian 


Nir. Williams joined the staff of the UCLA 


COLLEGE 


Library in 1952 as assistant librarian in 
charge ot technical processes. In this ca 
pacity he has, with the aid ot the head cata 


loger and head of the acquisitions department 


wccomplished a reorgamzation of processing 


routines to ettect a speedier work-flow and 


to reduce unit costs. His secondary duty has 
heen that of coordinator of the twelve branch 
libraries on the campus, and he has served as 
chairman of a transfers committee which ap 
proves transter of materials to and trom the 
(jeneral Library. In his new position he will 
continue his tormer responsibility tor techni 
he re ponsible 
‘| he cir 


spe ial collections departments 


Indrew Morn. 


il processing and in addition 
tor the library's building program 
culation and 
will also report to him 


am has been 
ippointed supervisor of the Butler Division ot 
Libr iries He is 
sumed his position on July 1. 

Will 
(jraduate Library 


the Columbia University 


amson had been a student at the 
School of the 


ot Chicago 


University 
where he 
is completing work 
tor the doctorate. He 
bach 


trom 


received his 
elors deyree 
the University ot 
Wisconsin in 
B.A 


ice trom Emory Uni 


a 
in Library Serv 
versity in) 1942, and 
in AES 
the School ot Library 


Service at 


deyvree trom 


William UL. 
Moilliamson 


Columbia 
University in 1949 
His first protessional experience was at the 
Atlanta Publi there 
beimy mterrupted by tour vears mn the Army 


transport 


Library, his service 


where he was assigned to troop 


work. During the period he rose trom private 
to first lieutenant and saw service in the 
Pacitic, Caribbean, and the Atlanti 


In 1947 he became a member of the statt 
ot Baylor 
services and later 


where he 


became assistant li 


University, supery sed 
publi 
librarian, and tinally actin, 


brarian, associate 


librarian. He resigned in 1951 to begin do« 
toral study. 

Mir. Williamson has been an active member 
of ACRL, and has COLLEGE 
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contributed to 
journals. 
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Appointments 


Dr. J. R. Ashton was appointed librarian 
ot the University ot North Dakota on Sep 
tember 1. 

Mrs. Alice Goooge Bauer 
it Duke tor 


technical processing 


serials cataloger 
years, Is head ot 
University of West Vir 


sever il now 


yvinia Library. 
NI rs Llovd M. Bailey 


cataloger at the Northwestern University Li 


tormerly serials 


brary, has been appointed catalog librarian at 
the University ot Arizona Library in ‘Tucson. 


Tilton 


sinus College 


Barron, former librarian, Ur 
became librarian, Clark Univer 
sity on September 1 


John H. Becker has been appoinced head 
Westerville 


librarian of Otterbein College, 
Ohio. 

Herbert Cahoon, tormerly attached to the 
New York Public Library's Reserve Division, 
has been appointed curator of autograph 
manuscripts and later printed books at the 
Pierpont Morgan Library. 

Charles A. Carpenter, Jr., tormerly circu 
lation librarian, Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Pa.. has been appointed head librarian, Mus 
kingum College, New Concord, Ohio. 

Kenneth J. Carpenter has been appointed 
head ot the Rare Books Department ot the 
General Library, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Lucille Cobb has been appointed assistant 
librarian ot the New Mexico Institute ot 
Mining and Technology, Socorro, NUM. 


appointed li 
Illinois Engi 


Leonard Coburn been 


brarian of the University of 
neering Library. 

The following personnel changes have o« 
curred in the Columbia University Libraries: 
John N. Waddell is assistant librarian in the 
Reference Department; Jean M. Stein, 
Phoebe Greenberg, Lee H. Williams, and 
Mrs. Anne L. Pollock are members of the 
Cataloging Department staff; C. Donald Cook 
is research assistant in the Cataloging Depart 
ment: Mary Covington is an assistant in the 
Reference Division of the Medical Library; 
William D. Eppes is stack supervisor in the 
Circulation Wei-ta 
professional intern; and Edward Swierzb is 
Chemistry Li 


Department ; Pons is a 


circulation assistant in the 


brary 
Dorothy Armed 


Comins, tormerly of the 


OCTOBER, 1951 


Forces Medical Library, has been appointed 
head cataloger at Wayne University. 

Mary Ellen Darst is now chiet ot the Bib 
liography Section, Duke University Library. 

Robert F. Delzell chiet, 
Acquisitions Branch, Air University Libraries, 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama, inejanu 
ary, 19854. Mr. Delzell came to the Air 
University Libraries as a bibliographic assist 


Wits appointed 


ant in the Documents Acquisitions Section in 
July, He was formerly head of the 


1953 


Acquisitions Department at Washington Uni- 


versity, St. Louis. 

Oliver ‘IT. Field was appointed chiet, Cata- 
log Branch, Air University Libraries, Max 
well Air Base on February 8, 1954. 
Mr. Field came to the Air University Li 
Public Library, Detroit, 
Michigan where he was chiet of the Auto 
motive History Until October 15, 
195% he was administrative assistant to the 
deputy of the Management and Budget Di 
vision, Office of the U.S. High Commissioner 


orce 


braries trom the 


Division. 


tor Grermany. 

Marv V. Gaver, formerly librarian at State 
Teachers College, Trenton, N.J., has been 
appointed an associate professor of library 
service, Rutgers University. 

Evelyn Hansen, music cataloger at Duke, 
has resigned to accept a position with the 
Army Library Service in Germany. 

Robert D. Harvey has been promoted to 
assistant director in charge of Public Services 
at the University ot Vermont Library. 

Charles C. Hopkins, Jr. was appointed sub 
ject cataloger, Duke University Library. 

William H. Huff has been appointed ad 
visor librarian in the Chicago Undergraduate 
Division of the University ot Hlinois Library. 

Kilbourn Janecek has been appointed as 
sociate librarian in charge ot Public Services 
at the University of Omaha Library. He 
was formerly head of the Reterence Depart 
ment in the same library. 

Mrs. Bertha Jones has been appointed sci- 
ence subject cataloger, Duke niversity Li 
brary. 

Edwina several 


Mrs. 


Biology-Forestry librarian at Duke, has been 


Johnson, tor years 


appointed supervisor of the Biology-Forestry 


and Physics-Mathematics libraries. 
Ivan Johnson, tormerly document hbrarian, 
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has been appointed librarian of the Center for 
Advanced Research in the Behavioral Sciences, 
Stantord University. 


Ruth F. Kraemer has been appointed di 
rector of the North Central College and 
Evangelical Theological Seminary library. 


Dr. Robert Leigh School of 


Columbia 


ms acting dean 


Library Service University, while 
Dr. Carl White is on leave 

Irving Lieberman is an associate in library 
Columbia University. Mr. Lieber 
man, whe is completing his work tor the doc 
Uni- 


1954-55 
service 
torate at Teachers College, Columbia 


versity, has spent the last at the 
versity of California Library School develop 


year 
ing a iudio-visual materials 

Barbara L. Light has been appointed assist 
ant cataloger, Bell 
Inc., Vechnical Library. 

John Maine has been appointed librarian, 
‘Tusculum College, Greenville, Tennessee. 

John P. McDonald is now head, Reterence 
Department Washington University Library, 
St. Louis. 

Jean H. McFarland, formerly 
University of California at Berkeley, 
and 


project in 


‘Telephone Laboratories, 


assistant li 
brarian 
has accepted the position of librarian 
assistant protessor, Reed College. 

Jane Oliver, formerly librarian of the Uni 
versity of Georgia Law School, has been ap 
pointed Georgia State Librarian with offices 
in Atlanta 

Pauline O' Melia has been appointed assist 
ant professor of library science at) Indiana 
University. 


Jesse 
Department 


Mills is acting head, Reserve Book 
University of Pennsylvania Li 
brary 
John L 
ot Congress 
erence Department atter having served tor 
United States 
London 


Nolan has returned to the Library 
as assistant director ot the Ret 
director of the 


two years as 


Intormation Service Library in 
Martha H. Patterson has been appointed 
senior cataloger at Kansas State College Li 
brary 
S. Gilbert Prentiss has been appointed ref 
erence librarian of the University of Vermont 
Library. 
Burton A 


of the Humanities Library ot Massachusetts 


Robie has been appointed head 


Institute of Technology 

Joseph B. Rounds, tormerly director of the 
Buftalo 
System since 


and director of 
1947. 


Cjrosvenor Library 


the Erie County Library 


has been appointed first director of the con 
solidated libraries of the Buffalo area, includ 
ing the Grosvenor, the Buftalo Public Library 
and the Erie County Library System. 

Frank L. Schick has been appointed associ 
ate in library Columbia University. 
He is on leave from Wayne University Li 


service, 


brary. 
Stanley A. Shepard is now in the acquisi 


tions department University of Kansas Li 

brary. 
Edward L. 

Harttord, Connecticut 
Harry Skallerup has been 


brarian of the University of 


Sheppard is librarian of the 
Seminary Foundation, 
appointed li 
IHinois Physics 
Library. 

Miriam Stoner, formerly assistant librarian 
Department ot the Car 


been ap 


ot the Technology 


Library of Pittsburgh, has 


nepie 


and librarian of 


pointed science engineering 
Carnegie Institute of ‘Technology. 

Robert Sutton has been appointed librarian 
ot Ursinus College 

Elizabeth ‘Tarver is chief catalog librarian, 
Louisiana State University Library. 

Betsy Taylor has been appointed head ot 
the catalog division of the Northwestern Um 
versity Library. 

Frances Vhackston is now serials cataloger, 
Duke University Library 

Susie L. Theis has been appointed catalog 
librarian at Montana State University. 

Evald Uustalu has been appointed librarian 
of the Henry Schofield Memorial Library ot 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 

Robert G. Wagner has been appointed is 
sistant reference librarian of Los Angeles 
State Colleve. 

John Weathertord has been appointed man 
uscripts librarian, Ohio Historical Society, Co 
lumbus 

Mrs. Astrid Werner is assistant translator, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., Technical 


Library, Murray Hill, N. J. 


Jo Ann Wiles has been appointed librarian 


of the University of Hlinois Library School 
Library. 

Mrs. Ingrid Winter has joined the statt of 
the Preparations Department of the Uni 
versity of Kansas Library. 

Robert N. Young, formerly stack super 
visor of Columbia University Libraries, has 


been appointed to the acquisitions staff of the 
Albert R. Mann Library at Uni 


versity. 


Cornell 
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Miss Doras retirement 
is director of the Division ot Librarianship, 
Emory University, will not mark the end ot 
ind brilliant career as librarian and 

Lhe the Southeast 


allow 


her long 
educator librarians of 
will never this retirement to become a 
reality. She will need 
all ot her 
astuteness 


to elude those 


undoubted 


and inge 


nuity 

ot us who will con 
tinue to draw upon 
her sagacity, her 
courage, her kindness 
ind her humor. She 
has earned the pleas 
ures ot leisure; and, 
being a remarkable 


woman, ill probably 
tind tor 


Barker 


Dora 


Tommie 
time 


some 
them in spite of us 

No one could gauge the extent and depth 
ot her influence upon the development ot li 
brarianship the 
until 1930 she was librarian of the Carnegie 


Southeast. 1915 


Library ot Atlanta (now the Atlanta Public 
Library) and director of the Library School, 
then connected with that institution. Both 
the library and the school grew and estab 


lished enviable records under her leadership. 
The library set standards for the area. The 
superb book collection was evidence of the 
soundness ot her policies, and ot her percep 


tion of the educational, research and recre 


ational needs of a city; while her 


keen interest in the social role of the library 


prowing 


was reflected in services, and in the curric 
the 


versant with the economi 


ulum of school. Giraduates were con 
ind social problems 
of the region and with the potential contri 
bution of books and reading to the solution of 
these problems. Among the alumni of the 
school are some of the most distinguished 
librarians in America. 


Miss Barker lett the 


become regional field agent in the South for 


library in 1930 to 


the American Library Association. Libraries 
of the South, A Report on Developments, 
records the experiences of those 


years; in which, although the author does not 
say so, she provided and fostered an esprit de 
corps which has continued to unity librarians 


in this region. Her belief in, and her afte: 
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Retirements 


libraries remains warm and 


tion tor, public 
confident. Emory University recognized het 
contributions to Southern culture and to edu 
iwarding her the 


Letters in 


cation tor librarianship by 


honorary degree ot Doctor ot 
yo. 

In 1930 the Library School, afhliated with 
Emory in 1925, was transterred the 


Miss Barker was asked by the Ad 


the return as 


campus 
ministration ot University to 
Dean in 1936. 

An administrator, 
most of administrative character 


the 


she Possesses 


able 
Necessal®y 
istics, the ability to recognize and use initia 
tive and independent thought on the part ot 
her staff. She has stimulated constant study 
of the curriculum and of the protession by her 
faculty. Always willing to experiment, she 
has never sacrificed quality 
Emory, the oldest of the ALA accredited li 
brary the Southeast, became the 


first of these to establish a curriculum leading 


ind) substance. 


hools in 


toward the master's degree tor the fitth year 
ot study. ‘The the 
taculty under her leadership, was put into 
practice in 1948 Miss Barker became direc 
tor of the Division of Librarianship of the 
‘The new program was ac 
for Li 

ALA 


yrogram, projected by 


(jraduate School. 
credited by the Board ot 
brarianship in 1954, under 
standards adopted in 1951. 

Alumni have been known to express con 
cern that the Library School is no longer a 
In re 


education 


the new 


separate body within the institution. 
ality the Division is thoroughly integrated 
with the lite of Emory and likes it. The pro 
gram Miss 
Barker's firm belief in ethics, substance, and 
role ot the library. Policies 


retains considerable evidence of 


in the cultural 
foster a warm, personal relationship between 
faculty and students, and this is particularly 
the director that 
need otf 


concern of 
available to those in 
‘The Division has reached a 
but she 


marked in the 


she be readily 
counsel and help. 
direction, 


milestone under her 


disappointed if her faculty 


new 
would be were 
satistied to remain there. 

Miss Barker has tound time for participa 
tion in protesstonal organizations, al, re 
gional and national. “Throughout her career 
she has been active in ALA, in which she has 
She has 


also been a member of the Library Extension 


twice served as a member ot council. 
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a director of the Division of Li 


She is 


Board and 


brary Education a tormer president 
ot the 
Schools 


Library Association, she has also been presi 


American Library 


One of the tounders ot Southeastern 


Association of 


dent of that organization. Her contributions 


to the Georgia Library Association and to 
library activities in the state have been count 
less. 

In addition, Miss Barker is the author of 
numerous and substantial contributions to the 
literature of librarianship 

In dis ussiny Elmer Davis’ Bat We Were 
Born Free 


Barker's attention to the last chapter 


triends have been apt to call Miss 
She 
has not waited to retire to speak her minds 
she has never lacked courage to take unpop 
Her 


stute oft 


ular sides, jeopardy or no jeopardy 


incisive intellect, her interest in the 
the world, her teeling of commitment to her 
beliets will not permit her to seek too private 
a lite 


turned into librarians enjoy her wit, her kind 


And all ot the people whom she has 


and her pleasure in’ the 


details ot 


ness appreciative 
existence too much to 


kvalene P. Jackson. 


agreeable 
allow her to do so 
Eyypt, New Zealand and Japan, to mention 
‘tar countries,” have sometime re 
American-trained librar 
Now Iran has 
joined them. ‘| he 
Tehran 


only a tew 
quested the help of 
ians. 


University ot 
has requested that 
SUSAN AKERS 
be sent to them as vis 
iting lecturer and the 
United States State 
Department, on the 
recommendation of 
the Conterence Board 
ot Associated Re 
Councils, has 


Educ a 


Susan Akers search 
given her an 
tional Exchange Grant 

Since she is retiring as dean of the School of 


North 


and 


Library Science of the University of 


Carolina this tall she is free to 


will fly over October first 


accept 


Coming trom an wademi background hav 
ing done much te whing m the classroom and 
heing the author of articles in various libs ary 
journals and the manual, Simple Library Cata 
loging, she should prove satistactory to them. 


Her father having been a college protessor 
and her maternal grandtather the head of a 
private academy in Virginia, it was natural 
that when she graduated trom the University 
of Kentucky she should teach 
in schools in Kentucky and Alabama. 

In 1911 she took the apprentice course and 
went to work in the Louisville, Ky. Free Pub 
She got a certificate at the Li 
Wisconsin 
went trom there to the Department of Hygiens 
of Wellesley College as librarian where she 
to the 


which she did 


lic Library. 


brary School University ot and 


staved trom there 
University of North Dakota, in« harge of cata 
Wellesley 
worked summers in the Reterence Cataloging 
Department of N.Y.P.L. 

In 1922 she went to the Library S hool of 
ot Wisconsin 


issistant protessor in the Li 


seven years, going 


During her tenure she 


loging. 


the University where she was 
instructor, then 
brary School and field visitor for the Wiscon 
sin Free Library Commission 
When the School of Library 


opened at the University of North Carolina in 


Scrence was 


1931 she was invited there and after a year 
was made acting director. In 1932 she took 
her Ph.D. degree at the University of Chic age. 
In 1941 she became the first dean of the North 
Carolina School. 

Meanwhile she has taught library science at 
Louisiana State University and the University 
ot Washington 
Library 


heen president of the North 


Carolina Association and chairman 
and member of various committees of the ALA 
and the Southeastern Library Association and 
has had interesting contacts with the library 
world of the Southeast 

From September 1950 to April 1951 she was 
in ‘Tokyo as an American Consultant in the 
Library Science Workshop, Institute for Edu 
cational ( Japanese) Leaders under the Infor 
mation and Education Section, Department of 
the Army. 


probably 


Her special interest in cataloging 


Dakota 
Nin pli 


trom her experience but she 
bane k thrary 


when she Was teaching m Wisconsin 


stems 
Cataloging 
It has 


been a boon to people dealing with small |i 


began her 


braries and is now in its gth edition 

She goes to Tehran with great interest and 
her ability and background will reflect credit 
on the American librarian. Her many friends 
ind happiness in this new 


Grace Aldrich. 


wish her 


SUCCESS 


opportunity. 
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The South has lost several of its outstand 
ing librarians during 1984 through retirement. 
One ot them Is \l \RGARET Ih MEISON who chose 
to retire at the end ot 
the summer quarter 
atter being librarian 
ot Emory University 
tor thirty-three years. 

Under her direc 
tion the book resources 
have grown trom a 
small uncataloged col 
leve collection to an 
outstanding one ot 
over 400,000 volumes 
serving one of the Vargaret M. Jemison 
vreat universities in 
the South. Emorv's Weslevana is the largest 
single collection on the Wesleys in the world 
ind its Joel Chandler Harris Collection ot 
literary relics, manuscripts, and books is one ot 
the most complete collections on an author in 
inv library. 

Miss Jemison has hand-picked the book 
purchases at Emory and the collection reflects 
her good judgment in making the most of 
limited funds. For many years she combined 
her vacations with buying trips to New York 
and Boston, and twice she went to Europe. 
The book collection shows the result of the 
purchasing phase of these trips and her large 
personal collection of theater programs, among 
which is one from the Folies Bergeres, indi 
cates the non-business aspects of them. 

In addition to her delight in traveling and 
theater going, Miss Jemison is an avid reader 
with wide-ranging tastes. Ordinarily, how 
ever, she does not like American humor but 
the writings of John Kendrick Bangs are an 
exception. In tact, the reading ot the House 
hoat on the Styx several vears ago led her to 
collect first editions of his works and she has 
most of them. 

Miss Jemison is a native of Talladega, Ala 
bama, and was educated in the Alabama 
Synodical College, Hollin’s College, and the 
Library School of the Carnegie Library of At 
lanta Betore going to Emory in 1921, she 
had served as librarian of the Carnegie Li 
brary in Valdosta, Georgia; librarian of the 
Anniston (Alabama) Public Library; assistant 
librarian of the Dallas (Texas) Public Li 
brary: and had spent a vear in ALA War Serv 
ice. She is a member ot the ALA, the South 
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eastern” Library Association, the Georgia 
Library Association (president 1927-29), the 
Atlanta Library Club (president 1934-35), the 
Atlanta Historical Society, and the English 
Speaking Union. 


She is making her home in Talladega, where’ 


she plans to garden, read, and do some otf the 


old fashioned kind of fishing in which the rod 
is a reed and the bait is a worm. One ot het 
colleagues has said that with her return to 
Alabama, Georgia has lost one of its best li 
brarians and one of its most loyal Conteder 


ates. —W. Porter Kellam. 


Cuarces FE. Rusn, director of libraries and 
professor of library science at the University 
of North Carolina, retired on June 30, 1954. 

‘Thirteen years ot 
his distinguished ca 
reer were spent in 
Chapel Hill. During 
this period the li 
brary collections 
were almost doubled 
in size and its main 
building greatly ex 
tended and modern 
ized. 

Betore coming to 
North Carolina, Charles EB. Rush 
Charlie Rush held 
several important university and public library 
posts. He was director of the Cleveland Pub 
lic Library from 1938 to 1941; associate li 
brarian of Yale University, 1931-38; librarian, 
‘Teac hers’ ¢ ollege Columbia University, 1928 
31; librarian, Indianapolis Publi Library, 
191725. I arlier he had served as librarian ot 
the public libraries of Jackson, Michigan 
(1go8-10); St. Joseph, Missouri (1910-16) ; 
and Des Moines, lowa (1916-17). Samplings 
of his honors attest to activity in professional 
affairs all the way back to the New York State 
Library School trom which he received a de 
yree in 1908. In both Missouri and Indiana 
he was president of the state library associa 
thon He served on the coun il and executive 
hoard of the ALA, and in 1981-32 was vice 
president of the association. He represented 
United States librarians at the meetings of the 
International Library Committee in Stockholm 
in 1930 and at Warsaw in 1936. As advisor 
on library services to the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York from 1934 to 1936, he partici 
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protessional investigations in the 
Nova Scotia, Newtoundland 
In 1939 he was elected vice 
Association tor 


pated in 
United States 
ind in Europe 
president of the American 
Adult Education after having served for sev 
eral years on its council and executive board 

‘I here still 
Professional journals carry 
Rush's written contributions to librarianship. 


time tor 
ot Charlie 


was some writing. 


many 


His publications also include, as joint author 
Vodern Aladdins and Ther Magu Th 
Science of Things About Us (1926); and, as 
editor, Library Resources of the 
of North Carolina; A Summary of Facilities 


Unimersity 


for Study and Research (1945) 

When our 
North Carolina in tg4t 
land of his fathers 


neivhbor returned to 
he came back to the 


ind reared 


genial 


He Was born 


in Indiana, but all tour of his grandparents 


That 


little adjustment was necessary is indicated in 


started lite in eastern North Carolina 
the “citation of honor” the Friends ot the Uni 
of North Carolina Library conterred 
upon their May. 
The citation reads in part, “Planner of the 


versity 


him at annual meeting m 
splendid new addition to the library building 
dedicated two years ago; possessed of a magi 
rod to locate book collections ready for dona 
tion and patiently persuasive in influencing 
their owners, leader in the successtul endeavor 
to increase the legislature's appropriation tor 


hooks ; 


usefulness of the library collections ; 


man with a vision about extending the 
proses tor 
of a system of continuous library exhibits that 


has attracted wide attention and has won in 


Josef Rest, director of the library of the 


University of Freiburg m Breisgau 


March 31, 195%. 


Ruth Shepard Grranniss 


Gjrolier Club trom 1905 until 1944 


Foreign Libraries 


retired 


Necrology 


librarian of the 


died on 


calculable friendship for the library; 
izer of the Friends of the Library, now flour- 


reorgan 
ishing with a membership ot 3386; pioneer in 
introducing the use of photography in li 
braries; advisor and helper in many useful 
activities.” 

Charlie Rush's host of triends on all corners 
of the globe congratulate him upon work well 
done and wish him long life and happiness as 
he devotes his attention now to some of those 
other jobs that have been waiting.—Benjamin 


Pou ell. 


ni 


since 


librarian of the 


Hilda Alseth 


Illinois Engineering 


Miss 
versity of Library 


1918, has retired. 


Mrs. Ada J. English, librarian of | the 


Women's College of Rutgers University since 


192%, has retired. 


Emma R. 
partment in the Cornell University Library, 
July 1, 1954, after more than 40 
years on the library staft. 


Speed, head of the catalog de 


retired on 


Ella May Thornton, who has been on the 
staff of the Georgia State Library since 1909, 


has retired. 


Margaret White, librarian in the catalog 
department of the Uni 
versity of California (Berkeley), retired July 
1, 1954, after 34 with the 
library. 


(Gjeneral Library, 


vears of service 


Lauri Tudeer retired as head librarian ot 


the University ot Helsingtors Library in 


February upon reaching his 7oth birthday. 


March 7, 1954 in Old Saybrook, Connecticut 


at the age ot eighty one. 
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Review Articles 


A Correction 


The Core of Education for 
Shera has been privileged 


As reviewer ot 
Librariansh p, Nir 
to express without editorial interterence his 
doubts about the value of the Workshop, the 
quality of the reporting, and the intelligence 
ot the 


serious misinterpretation of tact, 


participants. On the other hand, a 
which occurs 
in that part of his article which departs trom 
the subject of his assigned review, should be 
corrected, 

Mr. Shera is incorrect when he suggests 
that the relocation ot the University ot Chi 
Cayo B A. some how 
of the degree program in the Graduate Li 
brary School. Neither the quality 
level ot the preparation required by the GLS 
tor the M.A. degree has in any been 
lowered trom that which was required for 
at least the last tour years while Mr, Shera 
GLS taculty. At that 
qualified students in the College of the Uni 


results in a deterioration 
nor the 


way 


was on the time, 


versity were eligible for a three-year pro 
yram in the GLS tollowing the award of the 


B.A eftect. This 


was divided essentially as follows: 


degree then in program 
year 
GALS, 


courses mn librarianship, 


one 


was devoted to courses outside the 


one to basic “core” 
and one to advanced courses in librarianship. 
In other the AIA. degree might be 


earned five years atter graduation trom high 


ords 


sé hool. 

Now that the ( ollege degree has been Te 
located at the end of tour years tollowing 
high school graduation, the student will con 


road to the M.A., 


which will 


tinue to follow a five vear 


the last three ot remain devoted 


essentially to a year of courses outside the 
GILLS, a year ot “core” courses in librarianship, 
and a year of advanced courses in librarianship. 
Students who quality for admission to the 
a higher degree in the 
School thus elect to 
beyvin their protessional training in the fourth 


The B.A. degree 


they receive is piven by the ¢ ollege in General 


program leading to 


Cjraduate Library may 


vear ot their College work. 

Studies, not in Librarianship. The first pro 
tessional deyvree awarded by the (jraduate 
Library School is still the M.A 


the total program of the core plus advanced 


and represents 
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courses, The Division of the Social Sciences, 
the School of Business, and the Law School 
of the University ot Chicago have also en 
dorsed similar programs tor qualitied students. 

The taken at the 
same point in the student's academic career as 
a background 


GGLS core courses are 


before, and are still based on 
of general education which, it anything, is now 
better organized and integrated. The general 
education requirement continues to be a matter 
of demonstrated knowledge of content rather 
than an arbitrary number of quarters of ex 

Whatever the source of his in 
Mr. Shera misled, I 
suspect. by the merely formal change through 
which the College will confer a new B.A. at 
the end of four years rather than at the end 
Lester Asheim, dean, Graduate Li 


brary School, University of Chicago. 


posure to it, 


tormation, has been 


oft two. 


Arctic Bibliography 

Arctic Institute of North America. Arett 
Bibliography, prepared tor and in coopera 
tion with the Detense. 
| Project Marie 
‘Tremaine | 1953. 
3v. $12.75. 


Department of 
director and editor, 
Wash., Govt. Pr. Off., 


Previous to the publication of the three 
Arcti Bibliography al 
guides had to be examined for writings about 


volume variety of 
the north-polar regions. One might scan, for 
example, Chavanne’s Die Literatur tiber 
die Polar-Regionen der Erde, the first com- 
prehensive polar Katalog 
of the Copenhagen Marinens Bibliotek or the 


bibliography, the 


bibliographies which have appeared in’ the 


Polar Re ord. 


of examining these and other existing bibli 


It was on the basis not only 


ographies but also of searching the journals 
the Arctic 
collections in 
Arctic Bibliography was compiled. 

These volumes were published not only 


region and by checking 
that the 


covering 


some sixty libraries 


to provide a needed comprehensive bibliogra 
phy but also to satisfy the urgent demand for 
a guide to present Arctic knowledge—a de- 
mand which has increased with both the open- 
and the 


growing importance of the polar regions in 


ing up of the northern frontiers 


world politics. The evident intention of the 
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compilers was to produce as nearly complete a 


guide as possible within the limits imposed by 


the time available for the project and by the 


Deti 


were 


vast amount of material to be studied 
lusion and 
this 


nite bounds of 


established for 


coverage 
The 


of geogr iphic coverage is caretully delineated 


initial work area 


on pages §-6 of the Introduction; it is outlined 
graphically on the index map which is repro 
duced in each of the volumes. The span of 
time included is almost entirely the nineteenth 
twentieth this necessarily ex 


and centuries 


works Some 
diffeult te 
analyze in the time allowed for the prepara 


these 


cludes important earlier 


publications which were too 
volumes were omitted. It has 
that 


the material which might have been included 


thon 
been estimated approximately §0° of 
within the scope of this set is yet to be in 
dexed. There is, tor example in the Stefans 
tlone, still a sizeable quantity of 
material in this 
corded, This tact does not detract trom the 
Arctic Bibliography 
to the 


son Library 
category but, as yet, unre 
rather, so much is pre 
sented user that he is impressed not 
only by the wealth of Arctic writings but also 
by the which has been pro 


Ww ork 


duced. Moreover, in order to bring the initial 
publication up to date and to include, as well, 
both older works not previously analyzed and 
supplements—several already 


some ¢ lassic s 


nearing completion—will be issued 

One would probably be correct in presum 
ing that in preliminary discussions the com 
debated the 


author 


pilers relative merits of the 


chosen listing, with its subject-geo 


a chrono 
The 


selected is probably the most convenient for 


graphic index, in comparison with 


logical or other arrangement plan 


the majority of users and, considering the 
bibliography as a tool of great value for cita 
tion verification, one is inclined to think that 
the best decision was made 

A tew more than twenty thousand items are 
recorded in Volumes t and 2, the author list 
ny They represent coverage of almost all 
the earth as anthropology, 


rok 


and contributions to works of multiple at chor 


sciences as well 


botany zoology and soctoloyy papers 


each author's name. 


the transcribed title 


ship are noted under 
Entries include not only 
English 


titles 


but alse translations of foreign 


language t great advantage where a 


majority ot the listings are in Russian, Ger 


fos 
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man or the Scandinavian languages. Gen 
erally, when books or articles include a bibli 
ography this is noted with either the number 
of items included in it or the paging. De 
scriptive annotations are given for each entry. 
A library 


cited copy was examined 


location symbol indicates where the 
In this regard, the 
that 


though Item 4472 is a Library of Congress 


searcher should note, for example 
this does not signity that the Stetansson 
One 
might wish that in the case of monographs 


like this, are not 


copy 
Library at Dartmouth does not have it 
and books which tound in 
many collections, more library locations could 
have been noted. (True—a footnote on page 
8 indicates that the LC Union Catalog or the 
Union List of Serials should be consulted for 
other copies ot books and locations of 
journals. ) 

Volume 3% comprises the index—in itself a 
remarkable tool. Not only do the geographic 

subheadings but the 
first of all 


subject: subdivisions. 


entries have subject 
geographic 


This 


tactor, plus abundant cross-reterencing, makes 


subject entries have 


subdivision; then 


it almost impossible for the user not to find 
Inclusion 
title is an 


the item tor which he is searching 
with the brief 
‘The index illustrates the in 

Aretu Bibliography to 


first of all, the original records ot explorations 


of imprint date 
additional aid. 
tention otf the note, 


and reports of scientists; the entries under 
“Expeditions” extend tor 107 pages 

The Arctic Bibliography 
tunds trom the U.S. Department ot Defense 
under a contract with the Arctic Institute of 
North America 


also contributed financially to its completion. 
work the polar 


was financed by 


The Canadian government 


Anyone whose touches on 
region and who must work with its literature 
and bibliography owes a debt ot thanks to the 
Arete Bibliography but 
especially to Marie Tremaine ot the Arctic 
Institute of North America both 
ind inspired this undertaking.—/ 


Dartmouth College Labrary. 


compiler s ot the 


who has 
dire: ted 
ginta Close 


Serial Publications 

David 
(Aslib Manu 


(10s.6d. to members). 


Periodwals and Serials, Treatment in 
Special Libraries. By 
London, Ashb 


als, vol. 3.) 12s.6d. 


(jrentell. 


The so-called incunabula period tor serials 
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; 
an 


extended through the year 1700. In the two 


and-a-halt centuries since 1700 each age has 


been impressed with the upsurge of serial 
public itions, so much so that each has pro 
claimed itself the age of seriais. The twen 
tieth century is more impressed with its ac 
complishments than preceding centuries, and 
well it may be. For following the introduc 
tion of woodpulp paper as well as major de 
velopments nm printing and near-print, the 
twentieth century has witnessed an astounding 


The 


three-tourths 


multiplication of serial publications. 


stage has been reached where 


of the intake at the Library ot Congress ts 
serial in character. 

Special libraries were quick to realize the 
research value of serials, much more so than 
the average general library. ‘They have been 
enterprising in acquiring and servicing serials; 
they have done work in 


pioneer pron essing 


them. So it is in keeping with special-library 
traditions that Aslib has published a decidedly 
worthwhile book on serial publications writ 
cataloger of the National 
Naturally the book 


reflects British practice to a high degree, but 


ten by the chiet 


Library in London 


Mr. Grentell is well acquainted with recent 


American writings on his subject and has 
made good use ot them. 

The tone ot the publication is set in a tore 
word by Miss Ditmas who says: “the literary, 
scientific or technical periodical has come to 
stay—more, it has won such an honoured place 
amongst the tools of research that it has at 
and 


Miss 


status has 


tained the right to be treated sui generis 
relation of the book. 
that this 


not as a poor 


Ditmas goes on to say 
always been acknowledged by special libraries, 
but that library manuals have otten been in 
fluenced by the outlook of the general library 
periodicals in 


Miss Dit 


iste ad ot 


monographs outweigh 


One could wish that 


where 
importance 
had 
library, be 
tically ail 


mas said “popular” “general 
iuse the research library ot prac 

types, vener il or spec ial, ought to 
to serials as the backbone ot 


Actu illy 


truth tor comtort in her statement; tor with a 


weord priority 


its collection there is too much 
tew exceptions (like the Library ot Congress 


ind the New York Publi 


researe h libs iry h is 


Library) the gen 


er il been remiss m its 


collecting and overelaborate in its processing 
yeneral research 


of serials. So today the 


library has much to learn trom the special 
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and hence the value to the general 
ot manuals like Grentell's. 


library; 
library 

Something like a quarter ot the book is 
valu 
takes 


devoted to annotated bibliographies, a 
itself. Grentell 
up a fair amount of space hunting the chi 


able teature in also 
mera of a definition of the term “periodical” 
or “serial.” In this connection he says that 
“the term ‘serial,’ although it has such a wide 
little men 


tion in protessional literature, whilst in every 


connotation, finds ¢ omparatively 


day usage the term ‘periodical’ is used now 
more in the sense of the term ‘serial.’ He 
adds that “the term 
i more comprehensive interpre 


‘serial’ is becoming un 


popular and 


tation is being given to the term ‘periodical.’ 


Quite evidently he is reflecting European 


thought, not American, as can be seen trom 
the tact that the United States has not only 
List of Sertals Cjrentell 
rac iously calls “the vreatest union list ever 
New Serial Titles and 


while its libraries have nu 


its Union (which 


issued’), but also its 
its Serial Slants 
merous serial divisions, sections, ete, 

But the major part of the work is devoted 
to the techniques of acquisition, visible-index 


work, circulation, reterence, and binding. 


One interesting tact is that although the au 
thor is a cataloger, the cataloging of serials 
is played down, being limited to a brief dis 
entry chapter 


cussion of the theory of 


entitled “Bibliographic Arrangement and 


Titles.” 
keeping with special library practice to play 


Listing of On the one hand, it is in 


down the catalog records, but on the other, 
it is untortunate to skimp in an area where 
be most interesting developments 
as the ideas Marjorie Plant 
British Library ot 
Scrence, (See her 


there may 


to report, suc h 
put im operation in the 
Political 


“Periodicals 


and Feonomic 
University Li 


LIBRARIES 


Procedure in a 
brary,” AND RESEARCH 
3:62-3 1941.) 
tion receives short shrift in a chapter on “Dis 
Binding Yet 


a library is advised to dispense with 


COLLEGE 
December Likewise classifica 


play, Storage, and Shelving.” 
even it 
classification, there are problems to be taced: 
how to arrange the material when there are 
changes of name or title; how to shelve annual 
other 


arrange the 


reports, government documents, and 


types of serials; and how to 

charge tile when call numbers are not used 
The work has been planned tor the small 

special library, and as such will be really use 


But it has 


research libraries in general, 


ful, particularly in Great Britain. 
much to offer 
so it is natural to hope that the book will be 


Andrew D. 
Library. 


strengthened in a second edition 


Osharn, Harvard College 


Books About Books: The 
Anglo-American Tradition 


The Alchemy of Books. By Lawrence Clark 
Powell. Los Angeles, The Ward Ritchie 
Press, 1954. 263 p. $4.50. 

A History of the Old English Letter Found 
ries with Notes Historwal and Biblio 
graphical on the Rise and Progress of Eng 
lish Typography By Talbot Baines Reed 

ind enl. by A. F. Johnson. 

Faber, 1952. 400 p. 


A new ed., rev. 

London, Faber and 

Cambridge Press Title-Pages, 1640-1665: A 
Pictorial Representation of the Uo ork Done 
in the First Printing Office in British North 

By Sidney A. Kimber. “Takoma 

Hilton Ave.), The 


Ame rua 

Park, Md 

Author, 1954. 
Vorris Drucke 


englischer und ameritkanischer 


(7302 

10.00, 
VMersterwerke 
Privatpres 
Master 


Private 


und andere 
sen (Morris Imprints and other 
of English and 
Exhibition of — the 
Museum, March 24 
Birthday of William 
(jutenberg Society, 1954. 
PI: A Hodae Podge of the 
and Addresses Written during the Last 
Sixty Years By Bruce Rogers Cleve 
land, World Publishing Co., 1953 p 
$6.00. 
I would like to say 
theme for the present article (as well as tor 


pieces American 
Cjutenberg 
1954, on the roth 
Morris). Mainz, 


I ree to members. 


Letters Papers 


resses, 


it the outset that the 


one to be included in a future issue of CaRL, 
which will deal with “The Printed Picture”; 
was selec ted solely on the basis aot the hooks 


to be reviewed The decision was made be 


Anglo-American hecome 


tore relations had 


once again a major pomt current world 


It was also made betore | koew that 
one oft the books 
powerful and direct plea tor cultural coop 


his 


polities 
would turn out such a 
eration of the English speaking world 
is the volume by Lawrence C. Powell. 


The first of the three divisions of The 


a charming and inspiring 
is entitled “Bookman in 
truit of a pro 
a Gruggenheim 


Alchemy of Books 
collection ot essays, 
Britain. It is largely the 
longed stay otf the 
Fellowship for the study of the British an 
hooktrade and its with 
From the piece “A Southwesterner 
“In this 


wuther on 
relation 
America. 
in Scorl ind” 
luckless time when ties between countries of 


I quote the following: 


ditterent languages are strained to the snap 
ping point, it is the strong bond between the 
English-speaking people which may prove the 
one thing that ensures our common survival 
and that of lesser nations who look to us tor 
protection.” With Powell 
often, a convenient phrase, but the expression 


this is not, as so 


of a conviction bern trom a lite devoted to 


the individual's search for books and the 
wholly natural practice of personal reading 
His rediscovery of the shrines of 17th century 
literature in the war-scarred British Isles is 
matched by the new discovery of some tresh 
talent of today of 
have probably not heard. It is 
good that 
as a personal guide to new literary values. 

“Reading and Collecting 


tion, begins with a piece called “A Bookman’s 


poetic which many otf us 


good, very 


a professional librarian appears 
the second se 


Credo”, and there is not an article in this 
section which does not express this credo. In 
Librarians as Readers ot Books”, tor in 
one finds not tar trom each other, the 
“The aspect of librarian 


books. ees 


| urge librarians to be on the alert tor today's 


stance 
tollowing sentences 
ship which interests me most is 
unstandardized books . .. want to consider 
reading as a personal therapy, as a toni 
The third Books, and 
Places,” is perhaps more intimate and personal 


even than the earlier portions, and it contains 


section, “People 


some very fine prose. 
The next item on the list, 4 [istory of the 
Old English Letter Foundries, carries us back 


to the early traditions of English printing and 


typetounding. On reading this new edition ot 


the classic work on English printing type 


previously published in the one edition of 1887, 
first much of 


one realizes two things: how 


today's familiar and current knowledge ot 


English printing history comes trom this one 
source, and second, what a splendid piece ot 
work A. F. Johnson has done as the editor of 


the new edition 
Phe book was originally planned by Reed 
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re 
pas 
ane 
ine 
> 7 
Ps 
‘ 
- 


under the impact of the industrial revolution 
when there ippeared in letter tounding “new 
departures undreamed ot by those heroes of 
the punch and matrix and mould who made 
Phe new edition 


\lorison, 


suthciently 


her what we found her.” 


initiated by Stanley who re 
alized that the book 
ind healthy to bear 
reader and student. A. F. 


Was 
Wis strong 
reissuing tor the mid 
twentieth century 
Johnson has done an admirable job of pruning 
and grafting, whereby he lett intact the sound 
material of the old book (the major portion), 
changing it only where necessary and, above 
il. making numerous additions to the text 
ind to the many footnotes and adding many 
new notes and reterences ‘Thus the w hole ot 
relevant typographic research of the last halt 
century has been fitted unobtrusively into the 
fabric of the work. The old classic has been 
viven a new lease on lite which ought to ex 
tend its usefulness tor many years to come. 
A word might be added about one aspect ot 


William Sale’s 


(Cornell 


this usetulness Protessor 
Samuel Richardson: Master Printer 
University Press, reviewed in the July, 1953 
issue of CARL) Is a yood recent demonstration 
of the importance ot typographic research tor 
the bibliographer It shows how little one 
really knows about the equipment of English 
1s00 and 1800. It is pre 
cisely in’ this that the 
Reed's Old English Letter Foundries can be 
future 


printers between 


area new edit.on ot 


come an important starting point tor 
research 

How 
out about printing history on both sides of the 
Atlantic is demonstrated in Kimber’s Cam 
bridae Press Title-Pages, 1640-1665, This 
work is valuable boch in what it accomplishes 


much there is still lett to be found 


undid demonstration of 


The plan 


and in the author's 


the dithculties of su ha project 


sounds simple enough: a facsimile collection 


of pages from all the publications produced 


during the first twenty-hve years of what ts 
the United States 


is editor ot successive editions at The Book in 


now I] must contess that 


America U have often dreamed ot a pictorial 
itlas to illustrate the history of the beok in 


the new world. Kimber’s is the fi¢st import 


lirection and as such it 


work of “Just 


int attempt in this 
fills a conspicuous gap The 
a printer’, as he himselt describes his quali 
fications, the Press Title Pages 


is a noteworthy contribution to the literature 


Cambridgqe 
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ot American printing. There are some points 
which a more experienced bibliographer might 
have handled a little differently, notably in 
the selection ot material tor the comments to 
each plate. The emphasis here is chiefly on 
rarety, provenance and present location ot the 
items, somewhat at the expense of the textual, 
and above all, the typographic significance ot 
each Some interpretation of typo 
graphic style is offered, instead, in an all too 
briet types and 
ornaments at the back of the volume. Also, 


the content of the captions shows considerable 


piece. 


collection of “notes” about 


variation in what is emphasized each time and 
the arrangement ot their elements is not con 
Another question ts why the title ot 
Titlhe-Pages” 


broadsides 


sistent. 
the book should stress when it 
many handbills and 
which never had a title page, and when it 
includes books with the title page lacking and 


when often, and very properly, pages trom the 


reproduces 


insides of the books are shown. 

All in all. however, these shortcomings are 
not serious enough to interfere with the main 
purpose of the book which is accomplished 
skillfully and The plan is 
simple enough. But in its execution the author 
met innumerable significant difficulties. “The 
location of copies of the earliest Cambridge 


convincingly. 


imprints and the securing ot reproduceable 
copy were major undertakings, and tor their 
successtul completion one must be gratetul to 
the author. But even more difficult was the 
uncertainty which still surrounds a number ot 
these imprints. In some cases it is still by no 
means decided whether they were printed in 
England or in) Massachusetts. One 
merit of the Cambridge Press TVitle-Pages is 
the clear demonstration of these uncertainties 
attitude about 


yreat 


unassuming 


He has shown the need 


and the author's 
his own contribution 
for more thorough studies of the mechanics 
of cultural communication at a vital point in 
the joint history of Old England and the 
New Colonies in North America. 

To speak ot more recent aspects of these 
relations, a little publication of the Gutenberg 
Society tm Mainz should be 
Morris-Drucke is the 


an exhibition built chietly 


briefly noted. 


handsomely printed 
catalog ot around 
two donations to the Mainz museum, first an 
important collection of William Morris im 
prints-from a private donor and, second, a set 
of the “Fitty Books of the Year” 1950, given 


471 


by the American Institute of Ciraphic Arts 
To the American observer the particular inter 
est of the publication lies in the manner in 
which a continental museum has visualized 
and presented the interrelationship of the pri 
vate press movement in England and America 
and which presses and personalities have been 
selected as particularly significant. 

An excellent view of the further develop 
and a first 
the dean of 
American book designers is Bruce Rogers’ 77. 
Much of the personal history of Rogers, whe 


living 


ment of these connections, rate 


biographical document about 


demonstra 

His work 
Oxtord 
( ambridge his close contact with the English 


Is now mn his eighties isa 
tion of Anglo-American relations 
tor the university presses of and 
Monotype Corporation and his long triendship 
with leading British bookmen (among them 
Shaw and Lawrence of Arabia) find colortul 
reflection in the pages of PJ. The men he 
speaks ot, incidentally, are of a different group 
and another generation trom those mentioned 
by Powell in his Alchemy. which only yoes to 
that the 


personal and the acc But we read also 


prove these connections transcend 


idental. 
much about some of the yreat hyvures in the 


world of books and printing on this side of 


the Atlantic Henry Watson Kent. Fred 
(joudy, William Edwin Rudge, Frederik 
Warde—here are some of the names of men 


no longer with us who come to life here 


A yvood many otf the pieces included in this 


‘Hodge Podge” have been published previ 
ously and some of them will be tamiliar te 
some, and others to others But their col 


lected presentation in chronological order gives 


this P7 the quality of an important biographi 


cal contribution about one ot the yreat 
Americ ins of the twentieth century. His 
commentary on his own work is always worth 
reading and one only regrets that circum 


stances have made BR much more articulate 
about the products of his middle and later 
years (the Homer, the Shakespeare the two 
Bibles) than about much of his equally sig 
nificant earlier work in book design 

The prose of Bruce Rogers is something 
speciai and rare in its self satirical humor, its 
occasional deliberate archaisms, in its use of 
the gentle pun—but above all in the caretul 
choice ot words and the sensitive and digni 


fied phrasing. But what else could one expect 


trom the man whe once wrote the tollowing 
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(to the editor of the Saturday Review, Or 
tober 29, 1927): 
Phe press holds up a mirror to the author in 


clearly If the 
carefully 


which he may see himself 


paper, type, and composition are 
chosen and harmonious, the author sees his 
may teel keen 


firmer, more 


work in a new guise He 


pride or shame. He hears a 


detached voice than his own—an implacably 


just vowe—articulating his words. Every 


thing weak, trivial, arbitrary, or in bad taste 
that he has written is pointed up and comes 
relief. It is 
1 splendid thing to be 


Mellmut Lehmann-Haupt, 


out in clear it once a lesson and 
beautifully 


Neu 


printed 


York 


Recent Foreign Books on the 
Graphic Arts, Bibliography, 
and Library Science 


The very nature ot reterence work ands 
that a special compilation of referer. — books 
be available fer each country. On the other 
hand, such works as Winchell and Malclés 


are welcome as additional tools tor the refer 
ence librarian in countries where languages 
other than English and French are spoken. 
Phe Handbuch der hibliographischen Nach 
schlagewerki (Krankturt on the Main Vit 
terio Klostermann, 1954; 258 p.; DMat.so) 
by Wilhelm ‘Totok and Rolf Weitzel is not as 
Win hell Mak les; but it 


contains a thoughttul selection of titles and 


eXtensive as and 
both serves the purposes of the German |i 


brarian and amplifies Winchell for the 
English speaking librarian. 

Vitles are arranged in classified order with 
briet introductory essays preceding each major 
the 


struktion, and tully adequate bibliographical 


section. Entries tollow Prussian 


information is provided. Whenever necessary 
there is a briet annotation, but all such an 
notations are contined to essential intormation. 
Critical comment is caretully avoided. and the 
user must turn to other sources tor evaluation 
‘There is an 
latter 


of the various work included. 


author, title, and subject’ index the 
confined to an index of the classification and 
countnes (with pertinent subjects listed under 
each country). 

Vhere is a high degree of accuracy in the 
recording of toreign titles, an important ele 


ment in any checklist of reference books. A 


An 
. 


American titles indicates that 
the entries are most probably based on actual 
A particularly at 


check ot a tew 


examination ot the books. 
tractive teature is the adequate coverage ot 
Slavic materials, although there is some room 
tor expansion in the field ot Hispanic studies. 
A regular supplement such as that tor Win 
chell would be usetul. 

The second tascicle ot the Bibliographie 
historischer Zeitschriften (Mar 
burg Lahn, Orto Rasch, 1953; 221 p.) compiled 
by Heinrich Kramm tor the Westdeutsche 
historical 


periodicals in 


Bibliothek covers 

the British Isles, the Low Countries (in 
cluding Luxembourg), France, Portugal, 
Spain, and Italy. The first tascicle covered 
(jermany, Switzerland, and Austria. ‘This 
bibliography included periodicals current. in 
1939 (with subsequent tithe changes indi 
cated) as well as new ones. General peri 


odicals are grouped in classifications, and local 
historical journals are arranged alphabetically 


by territory covered. ‘There is an alphabetical 


index 
The truly monumental project under way 
it the Westdeutsche Bibliothek is the new 


the Gesamtverzeichnis der aus 
Zeitschriften (GAZ), 
the checking copies are now being circulated in 
When 


this great work is complete it will prove to 


edition ot 
landischen of which 
tascicles throughout West Germany. 


be invaluable to serials workers everywhere 
tor acquisition, cataloging, and reterence pur 


Keven though it will be a union catalog 


poses 
tor West German libraries only, it will fill 
many needs created by the lack of a new 


Union List of Serials ina single alphabet. As 
Potok and Weitzel point out 
urgent edition of the old 
Gesamt-Zeitschriften erzetchnis (GZN) ot 
at least ot the list of Grerman peri 


a particularly 
need is a new 
oF 
odicals contained in it. The unusual vitality 
ot West German librarianship may well bring 
this need to reality. 

In the Hettler Buchbinder-Ver 
lay Stuttgart published Kyriss’ 
zierte qgotische kinbande im alten deutschen 
Sprachgebedt (159 p.) 
sults of a lite-time of study of this important 
ispect ot the the book. 
viewer criticized the book for not being il 
lustrated. Actually Mr. Hettler deserved the 


only the gr ititude of scholars tor having been 


incorporating the re 


history of One re 


willing to undertake any publication at all in 
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such a relatively specialized field; but he did 
plan two additional. volumes ot illustrations 
at intervals of two or three years. The first 
volume of illustrations appeared late in 1953 
(i8sp., incl. 1§2 plates) and covers the first 


three parts ot the text volume (bindings 


identified with monasteries, with binders 
known by name, and with initials or armorial 
bearings). Illustrations tor the final and 
largest part of the text volumes, listing the 
work of unidentified binders, will appear in 
the last volume. 

This first volume of illustrations is every 
thing that a student of binding could hope 
tor. No publisher could undertake to repro 
duce all ot the 7,000 difterent stamps which 
Kyriss identified (although 


microcard might be teasible, since rubbings 


publication on 


and photographs of bindings show up quite 
well this Theretore only the 
most trequently used stamps were reproduced 
and they according to the 
trequency otf their appearance. A tew other 
unusual stamps are reproduced and are desig 
‘The 748 stamps which appear 


medium ). 


were numbered 


nated by letter. 
in this volume make it possible to identity 
virtually all the bindings which may tall into 
the « ategories ¢ overed by the first three sections 
ot the volume. All 
duced in their original size. 
yroup there is a tull page illustration of one 


text stamps are repro 


bor nearly every 


cover with the name ot the library, the call 
numbers, and the size in millimeters. A tew 
covers had to be selected trom private col 
lections in view of the rarity ot well pre 
a tew cases rubbings 
In the 


books in 


served bindings, and in 
instead of photographs were used. 
trom 


binderties identified 


Praha and Olomou 


cause ot 
libraries ot Hlustrations 
ot tull covers were unavailable. 

Max Hettler might well be satistied with a 
profitable business in the publication of the 
Allgemeiner Anzeiger fur Buchbindercien and 
practical manuals for binderies, but instead 
he has taken the initiative to publish works 
such as lerzierte qotische kinhande and a 
valuable new series of “Meister und Meister 
werke der Buchbinderkunst” edited by G.A.&. 
The first volume in the series was a 
study ot Jakob Krause by Ilse Schunke, and 
the second ts Steiner 
(1954; O8p., 
a separate binding by Steiner). 


> 

Boyeng. 
Bogeng’s Emanuel 
incl. 16 plates, each portraying 
Boygeng gives 


a penetrating analysis of the career of this 
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noteworthy practitioner and teacher of bind 
ing who stands in the tront ranks of his cratt 
in the twentieth century. Born in Basel in 
1876 as the son of the master binder Edward 
Steiner, Emanuel Steer came to maturity at 
precisely the time when the noteworthy re 
vival of art binding began to take root in 
(serman-speaking countries, and he was in the 
study ot 


foretront trom the bevinning. A 


Emanuel Steiner's lite and work is a usetul 


introduction to twentieth century trends in 
fine bookbinding 

Hettier’s list of practical manuals on all 
aspects of binding is a long one, but no title 
could be more usetul to hand hinders than the 
third edition ot Fritz Wiese’s Der 
hand Arheitskhunde mit erkzcetchungen 
(198%: 


ing processes in the text) 


Buchein 
eine 
408p., incl. 245 line drawings of bind 
Every step of the 
binding process is described in meticulous de 
tail, in clear and simple language, and so well 
illustrated that it has a place on the shelt 
even of binders whose acquaintance with the 
College 
libraries will find trequent occasion to consult 


language is limited and reterence 
it in dealing with their conservation problems. 

It is dithcult to overemphasize the impor 
tance of a knowledge ot the history of paper 
not only tor binders but also for librarians 
ind others concerned with the physical book. 
While we significant 
in English by Dard 


by Armin Renker 


have ind usetul works 


Hunter and in German 
the new manual by Crustat 
Clemensson, Papperets historia intil 
(Stockholm, Huge Forlag, 195% 
Coralska Lostitutets Skrittserie,” no. 8 
Kr 7.50) is usetul as perhaps the best short 


Cyebers 
summary of the subject There are several 
notes on the history of paper in Sweden which 
are not in the yeneral books by Hunter and 
Renker 
and reproduced 

Cjeorge Svensson's Modern Svensk Bokkonst 
(Stockholm, Sallskapet Bokvannerna, 1953; 
“Bokvannens Bibliotek,” no. 15; 254 p.; Kr. 
48.00) is an important study of the art of the 
book in Sweden tor the last six decades. Be 
ginning with the work ot Carl Larsson as an 
ind ot Waldemar Zachrisson and 


the Lagerstrom brothers (Carl and Hugo) as 


‘The 28 illustrations are well selected 


illustrator 
typographers in the nineties, Svensson traces 
illustration, design, printing, and binding (art 
and commercial) in Sweden up to the present 
day The author was editor ot Bonniers Lit 
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terara Magasin tor many years, and virtually 
books have 
He is also a mem 


all significant modern Swedish 
passed through his hands. 
ber ot the Svensk Bokkonst jury to select the 
trained 


twenty-five books of the year and a 


historian of art. Svensson’s tacility with his 
well as his easy and unadorned 
Vodern Svensk Bokkonst excel 

As a result of the some 150 il 
lustrations a fitth are in color, the 


hook is accessible and usetul whether or not 


subject as 
stvle make 
lent reading. 
of which 
the reader can handle the text. There is an 
index including artists and authors. 

Mord i Biblioteket (Stockholm, Saliskapet 
Bokvannens 


murder in the li 


Bokvannerna 1953; smas 


kritter,’ no. 83% p.) 
brary'—is the blood-curdling title of a book 
by ‘Tage la Cour in another series by the-same 
publisher. It is an urbane and intormed 
study of the mystery story in English from 
Poe to Faulkner 


afivionado ot this branch ot the delicious vice, 


La Cour is a. special 
and he writes about Gypsy Rose Lee with the 
same enthusiasm that he cherishes tor Wilkie 
Collins and Edgar Wallace. ‘The select li 
brary of something over a hundred mystery 
stories in the appendix might well be studied 
tor purposes ot book selection 

In the field of Scandinavian book arts the 
gift book issued at the turn of the year has a 
While these little 
listed and discussed in the January or Febru 
ary numbers ot De Fag, Grahskt 
Nordisk Boktryckarckonst, at 


he given special mention here 


special place pieces are 
grahiske 
Forum, and 
least one may 
It is H. P. Rohde’s translation of selections 
trom Thomas Bewick'’s Memoirs 


Hansens 


(195%: 156 
Boutrykkeri 


‘The charm 


p.) distributed — by 
Holbergsgade 20, Copenhagen) 
ing introduction by Rohde and the numerous 


fine reproductions ot Bewick’s engravings will 


give this volume a place on the shelves of the 
yvrowing clan of Bewick collectors as well as 
195%, by the way 
vick’s birth. 

An important new series tor libraries is the 
‘Beitrage zum Buch Bibliothekswesen’ 
edited by Carl Wehmer tor Otto Harrassowitz 
ot Wiesbaden. 
ot the “Sammlung bibliothekswissenschaftlicher 
Arbeiten” 


in graphic arts collections. 


was the bicentennial ot B 
und 
Actually it is a continuation 


tormerly issued by Harrassowitz 


See Thompsen, Lawrence S., Danis 
Not n Printing and ti 
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volumes are 
Soziol 


in Leipzig. The first three 
(1) Peter Karstedt, 
ogie der Bibliothek (1954, viii, 97 p.; DM 
10); (2) Rudolf Blum, Der Prozess Fust 
gegen Gutenberg (1954; vi, 
and (3) Georg Leyh, dus go Jahren Biblio 
theksarbeit: kleine Schriften (1954; viii, 261 
p.: DM24). The tourth volume will be 
Friedrich Adolf Schmidt-Kiinsemiller, //i/- 
liam Morris und sein Einfluss auf die moderne 
Buchkunst. Although Karstedt’s work will 
be of primary interest to public librarians, it 


Studien 


observations on the 
The 


apparent 


contams many sapient 
social function of the library in general. 
the others is readil, 
trom the title —Lawrence 8S. Thompson, Uni 


versity of Kentucky Library. 


importance ot 


German Reference Books 

Lexikon des Buchwesens. Herausgegeben 

Joachim Kirchner, Band 11: L-Z. 
Stuttgart, Hiersemann Verlag, 1953. Pp. 
400-927. DMI 36 (V. 1 and Vil together, 
DN 

Jahrbuch der Auktionspreise fiir Bicher und 
Autographen; Eraebnisse der Auktionen in 
Deutschland, Holland, Osterreich und in 
der Schweiz. Hamburg, E, Hauswedell & 
Co., 1950-date. V. IL, 1952. xx, 428 p. 
xx, 2348p. DM 48 per volume. 


The second volume of Joachim Kirchner’s 


von 


1954. 


Lexikon des Buchwesens completes a work 
that collector, 
bookseller, or publisher 


every  bookman—librarian, 
needs on his desk. 
It is gratifying to note that this volume, like 
the third volume of the Loffler-Kirchner 
Lexikon des Buchwesens, contains 


classified 


gesamten 


index arranged under twelve 


major headings and numerous sub-heads. 


gratitying is the price tor the 
(DM 64), especially 
Lother Kirchner 


more in 


Ky en more 


two volumes when 


we see the old advertised 


tor sixty dollars and antiquarian 


catalogs. 
Like the 
siderably abbreviated by comparison with the 
LZ Loffler-Kirchner. However, 
the some Kirchner’s 
information 


first volume; the second is con 


section of 


4,000 articles in two 


volumes contain the same basi 


that may be tound in the older work, and 


judicious use of the classified index facilitates 
the location of intormation consolidated from 


specific headings into more general ones, 
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alertness and tamiliarity with 


Kirchner’s 


professional and technical literature is amply 


proven by bibliographical reference to ar 
ticles and books that appeared in 1953. Basic 
bibliographical literature from all languages 
is cited; and if a captious reader is apt to cite 
omission, any such minor de 
linquency (to which all bibliographers are 
subject) is relatively unimportant. 

One curious inconsistency will surely cause 
a minor titter at the 
Amherst College board ot trustees: On p. 
253 (volume 1) it is stated that Henry Clay 


Folger presented his collection to the Library 


an oct asional 


next meeting of the 


of Congress, and on p. 715 (volume IT) it is 
stated that he presented it to the city of 
Washington, D.C. 
in number than they are in 


However, such deficien 
cies are tewer 
most comparable reference works. 

The second and third volumes of the Jahr 
buch der Auktionspreise fur 
Autographen have firmly established the value 
Auction re 
Netherlands, 


are included. 


Biicher und 
ot this Hauswedell publication. 
cords for West Germany, the 
Austria, 
Kighty sales are recorded tor 
than tor 1952. 
tions are for art objects and antiques, and 


and Switzerland 
19st, one less 


However, some ot the au 


such catalogs are recorded only to show the 
full picture of the activities of firms that sell 
hooks and autographs as well as works of 
art. 

‘There are separate alphabets for books and 
Each of the two volumes con 
essay by the well known 

antiquarian bookseller Bernhard 
There are also lists of booksellers’ 


autographs. 
tains a valuable 
Bavarian 
Wendt. 
trade associations in all countries, special 
fields of various important antiquarian deal 
and addresses of firms which have ads 
in the Jahrbuch. 

The minimum price for any item listed in 


the Jahrbuch is DM as. 


as adequate as possible when based on au 


ers, 


Descriptions are 


hard-pressed 
with 


tion catalogs. However, the 


dealer cannot always be as generous 
information as the library cataloger with all 
the wonderful space on his three by five, and 
a few entries are slightly unclear (through no 
fault of the compiler, and no more than in 
comparable English and American works). 
Volume III has a tew 
to bibliographical descriptions in some cases 


(e.g 


innovations: reference 
incunabula), the number of the item in 
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the original catalog, and the size of the book 
the individual 
accurately, both 
books 


Comparison with American auction records 


when known, On the whole 


entries are recorded quite 


tor Gierman and tor non-CGrerman 


indicates a distinctly lower price trend, and 


this phenomenon might well be the subject 


ot a tairly caretul investigation It would 


seem m veneral to be advantageous tor 
more 


than te 


American librarians to participate 


tively in European auctions rather 
pay a premium to domestic firms who acquire 
books we want at these same auctions.—Lau 
rence S. Thompson, University of Kentucky 


Libraries. 


Contemporary Book Design 


Contemporary Book Design. By Ralph FE. 
Eckerstrom. “Beta Phi Mu Chap-Book 
Number One.’ | Urbana, 
Illinois Library! 1953 


University of 
2H p > 3.00. 


Eckerstrom'’s work is the first in a series 
of books to be published under the auspices 
ot Beta Phi Miu, National 
Honorary braternity 

tounded at the University of 
1949, decided that 
should be given to the publication of a series 
ot books 
worthwhile contributions to the literature ot 


would, at the 


Library Science 
The traternity, 
in the 
“first 


spring of attention 


which would be authoritative and 
books and librarianship and 
same time, have the virtue of presenting the 
best in book design.” The volume here under 
review admirably tulfills the scope and promise 
ot the stated purpose of this series. If suc 
ceeding volumes in the series are of like excel 
lence, the Beta Phi eu Chap-Books will prove 
distinguished contributions to the literature 
ot books and librarianship 

Mr. Eckerstrom 
versity of Illinois 
book “the 


paper, cloth, ink, type tace 


art director of the Uni 


Press since 1949, detines 


design as manner ino which the 
and illustrations 
are bound together in book torm to make a 
visual presentation of the author's ideas.” In 
tradi 


noting 


his briet essay, the author contracts 
tional book design with that of today 
the new techniques now being emploved in the 


hen rk 


paper, 


composition of ‘Type taces, illustra 


tions, color binding—each plays an 
important role in the composition ot the physi 


cal hook 


clearly and concisely. 


and the role of each is discussed 
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was de 


‘chap book 


and he has agreed to 


This 


signed by the author 


contemporary 


design the other volumes to’ be published in 
the series. The tormat of the present volume 
offers ample proot that Mr. Eckerstrom pra 
tices in book design that which he preaches 
Book Design is an 
example of typography, a delight to read and 


John David Marshall 
Library. 


Contemporary handsome 


to own. Clemson 


College 


Physics Literature 


A Reference Manual. 
Whittord. Washington 
Press, 1954. 228 p. 


Physics Literature 
By Robert H. 
D.C... The Scarecrow 
35.00, 

‘The appearance of this guide to the vast 
amount of reading matter and the complex 
litera 


publishing pattern of physical ence 


welcomed by the librarians and 
level at 


Literature is a 


ture will be 
students at the college which it is 
Physics 


arranged by 


aimed. survey of 


literature “most usual lines ot 


inquiry termed ‘approaches’ kight major 
approaches are outlined (bibliographical, his 
torical, biographical, experimental, mathemati 
cal, educational, terminological, and topical) 
and the most usetul titles in turnishing helptul 
guidance and a basic collection are listed 
This survey will immediately be suspected 
a rival to Nathan Parke’s Guide to 
Vathematics and Physics 
These hooks are 


largely a 


ot being 
the Literature of 
published in 1947 only 


Parke’s 


ot the outstanding 


rivals im work ts 


selected list 


part 
treatises on 
arranged alphabetically by 


various subjec ts 


top The topical listing, however, is only 
one of Many approac hes used by Whittord to 
develop his guides to the literature ot the 


Although Parke 
ot the titles 


various phases of physics. 


lists more titles, trom 30 to 40%, 
listed in Whitterd’s topical section were pub 
lished atter 1947 and thus do not appear in 
Parke's Parke's 
of study methods and literature searching, and 


Whit 


guide excellent discussion 


his more detailed subject listing, and 


tord’s caretully analyzed ipproaches 


more recent titles are more complementary 
than competitive 

Dr. Whittord used a number of criteria to 
cull out the most usetul titles to physicists 
By the criteria, his book 


also be included. Physics Literature 


same own would 


will un 
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doubtedly prove to be a useful bibliographic 
tool. A thorough reading of the chapter on 
the bibliographic approach will prepare seri 
ous students, both of physics and of librarian 
ship, tor effective use ot physics literature. 
While one may find it dithcult to decide just 
which approach or combination ot approaches 
would produce the best results in his quest for 
literature, the book has a virtue in being briet 
enough to allow one to read any part deemed 
pertinent in a short time. The book's value 
as a ready reterence guide may be somewhat 
hindered by this broad approach arrangement, 
except to those who use it trequently. 


The 


selection otf titles. 


author has been thoughttul his 
In this work he surveyed 
tour extensive technical library collections. 
Moreover, he was guided by knowledge gained 
Omission of titles does 
lack merit. Selectivity 

bound to oftend the 


personal opinions of users at some point or 


as a science librarian. 
not indicate that they 
im reterence yvuides Is 
mother. It will not be difficult, using this 
hook as a guide, to develop bibliographies and 
readily to fill in titles which have been omitted 


Dr. Whit 


pertinent 


to keep the book compact and live. 
tord’s comments, though brief, are 
and tilled with clues to additional usetul liter 
ature on both physical science biblio 
yraphic work in physics. 

It is now 


suitable book that can be used as a 


This book does fill a major gap. 
the only 
text tor prospective physics librarians. It 
brings Parke up to date by listing books pub 
lished in the last seven years. It answers a 
need tor an ettective guide to literature, ar 
ranged to provide a maximum amount of in 
formation on all phases of physics (including 
teaching, philosophy, popularization and in 
dustrial applications) tor a variety of types of 
Russell Shank, Columbia University 


Librarte s. 


users 


Document Reproduction 


bederation tor Documentation. 

Document Reproduction and 
F.1D. Publ. No. 164. The 
I.D $7.10 plus $2.50 for 


International 
Vanual on 
Selection, 
Hague, | 


Suppls. 


chapter ot the 
Robert Binkley writes: 


In the last Manual on 
Vethods “Tt has 
seemed almost impossible to close the book, be 


cause the rush of innovation makes a chapter 
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about 


out of date almost as soon as it leaves the 
(Joint Committee on Ma 
terials tor Research. anual on Methods of 
Reproducing Research Materials . by 
Robert C. Binkley ... Ann Arbor, Edwards, 
1936. p. 183.) That was in 1936. The nor 
mal progress to be expected in eighteen years 


typist’s hands.” 


was accelerated by the torced ettorts resulting 
trom a world-wide war. There has long been 
a need tor a study to bring Binkley up to 
date. 

The International Docu- 
mentation has published with assistance trom 
UNESCO a manual that is by 
revision ot Binkley, but an entirely 
Whereas the earlier 
report was limited to practices and procedures 


Federation tor 


no means a 
new ap 


proach to the problem. 


native to the United States, the new publica 
tion is global in scope. In order to be as uni 
versal as possible, it speaks with two tongues. 
Most of the expository material is presented 
The editorial 
the leadership ot F. Donker 
pre 
sents as international a gathering as does the 
United Nations. 

Realizing that documentation methods and 


in both English and French. 
board, under 


Duvvis (Secretary General ot 


equipment are not of a static nature, the 
editors of this manual wisely decided to bring 
it out in a loose leat torm. ‘The first mailing 
consists of two three-ring binders filled to 


not numbered consecutively, but sections and 


one-half of capacity. pages are 


sub-sections are given expandable classifica 
tion numbers, and the pages are numbered 
within classes. This will tacilitate the inser 
tion of supplementary material 
ceived, 

At present Part | is all that has been issued. 
Reproduction, 
Document Reproduction Materials, The Cost 


Anyle ot Document Reproduc tion, Standariza 


It consists of sections on: 


tion tor Document Reproduction, and a Gen 
eral Bibliography on Document Reproduction. 
Part I], which is due to appear later in 1954, 
and will be sent automatically to buyers of 
Part I, will 
Training of Personnel tor Document Repro 
duction, and an Index to both parts. 

The largest section of Part I 
Reproduction. 


contain sections on: Selection, 


is that on 
It is divided into sub-sections 
Hand or Mechanical 
typing, relief offset 

Photographic Reproduction, 


on; Reproduction by 
Means 
printing, ete.), 


(e.g. printing, 
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Electronic and Photo-conductive Methods 
Xerox), Catalytic 
Other Methods (¢.g. Thermofax). 


(e.g. and Thermic, and 

In general the chapters of each sub-section 
consist of a descriptive text that is complete 
This is followed by illustrative 
Next bibli 
ography, and then @ listing of manufacturers 
Atter 


this appears a section of descriptive literature 


yet concise. 


material if available. comes a 


and apparatus by country of origin 


from cooperating manufacturers, generally 


in the form of reprints of the specification 


pages of advertising brochures. At present 
this section provides only a most incomplete 


coverage of the firms listed in the division 
betore it It is that 


facturers will heed the invitation made in the 


hoped other manu 


editorial note: “An appeal is made to all 
readers and users to supply the editors with 
comments, additions and corrections so that 
yradually the manual will become less tenta 
tive in form and contents. ...” 
One must this 
difficulty of interpreting the 
the listing of equipment. It is an 


task to tabulate the inconsistent intormation 


criticize manual tor the 
information in 


arduous 


supplied about their products by the manu 
facturers of reproduction equipment. It can 
be done however, as exemplified by the tables 
in the UNESCO Survey (UNESCO Survey 
of Microfilm Use Paris, UNESCO, 
June §, 1952. 43 pp.). 

Interest about and concern over the prob 


lems of communications appear to be issues 


facing all libraries today. ‘The universality 
of this manual makes it a necessary reterence 
tool for all but the 


Ralph Shaw in his introduction sums it up in 


smallest institutions. 


this manner: “It is, therefore, an attempt to 
enumerate the methods for reproduction and 
selection available so that these methods can 
be studied in relationship to all the other 
conditions in reaching a decision as to which 
is the best method tor reproducing any given 
public ation, at any given time, in any given 
place.”"—Hubbard W. Ballou, Columbia Uni 


versity Libraries. 


Foreign Medical Periodicals 


Union List of Foreign Medical Periodicals, 


Japanese Medical Library As 
‘Tokyo, Japan, Kokusai Shobo 
124 p. 


1941-1082. 
sociation. 
Ltd., 1954. 
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In 1942, the third edition of the Union List 
of Periodicals in Medical Schools was pub- 
lished by the Japanese Medical Library As 
sociation in keeping with its policy of con- 
tributing to the development of Japanese 
medical science and the tacilities tor research 
in the field of medicine. Although a number 
of the Association's subsequent publications— 
Union Catalogue of Medical Works in Med- 
ical Schools (six volumes published, three in 
process), Japanese Medial 
Periodicals (1941), Classification of Medical 
References (1936), and the General Index of 
Foreign Medical Works for the Last Ten 
Years (1951) respects had 
features which served the 1942 list in a sup 


Catalogue of 


have in some 
plementary capacity, the first direct descendant 
and accurate indicator in the true sensg ot 
being a union list, is the werk reviewed in 
this statement—the Union List of Foreign 
Medical Periodicals, 1941-1952. 

This work, however, is distinctly different 
from the parent publication in several re 
spects. First its language media makes it a 
tool of value not only ter the Japanese medi 
cal practitioner and research spe¢ ialist, but for 
medical men and wocven the world over. In 
addition to the publications being listed by 
title in the language of a publication's origin, 
the locator device (symbols) and its key are 
in English, rather than in Japanese characters 
as in the 1942 edition. ‘The one exception 
noticed in the matter of titles being listed in 
language of Russian Arkhit 
anatomu histologu (Archives 
russes d’anatomie, d'histologie et d’embryol 
In the 1942 edition the main entry was 


origin is the 
embriologu 


ogte). 
in Russian with a French translation. 
Paucity of Russian titles notwithstanding, it 
may be said that the scope of the work, in list 
universal in 


ing the libraries’ holdings, is 


coverage. ‘There are 1734 titles listed. These 
are located in the holdings of the 77 co 
operating major medical libraries ot Japan 
Where the 1942 periodical list was compiled 
with several parts and sections, much of it 
entirely in Japanese, the present smaller, more 
compact work, is in a single alphabet by title 
arrangement. The pages are double columned 
with the first word of each title in heavy 
black type which stands out clearly, providing 
a means for rapid finding. Preceding each 
first word in the margin is the title’s numbered 


listing in fine type. Each entry lists the title 
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and place of publication. Below each listing 
are the capital letter symbols indicating the 
which the titles are 


located, with the volume number, the year in 


library or libraries in 


parentheses, the issue number, viz: 


1618 VIRCHOWS Archiv*fur pathologische 
\natomie und Physiologie und fur klin- 
ische Medizin. Berlin 

BR FS NM WRK 
CB 327 


1952)2 

Presumably, when a volume is complete and 
the entry open, the year only is shown. In 
a tew instances certain inconsistencies in entry 
data Instances ot indicating 


were noted. 


holdings by months of issue instead ot by 


numbers tor a single title within a_ single 


entry were noticed, viz: 


1062 MODERN drugs 
SN 1952 
PAH 1952 1 47-8 
PS 1952 Jan. Apr 


But such inconsistencies appear intrequently ; 
and although this reviewer had been appraised 
of one error in entry and ot one publication 
incorrectly having two entries under two 
different titles tor 


points were not observed. 


the same periods, these 


This publication was begun, according to 
the editors, during the latter part of October 
or early November, 1952. Six months later, 
the participating librarians had completed sub 
mitting the data requested relating to their 
library holdings—a noteworthy achievement. 
The editorial comm -ttee completed its com 
pilation and sent the work to the printer in 
the summer ot 1953. ‘That it remained in the 
printer's hands unduly long and was not ready 
tor distribution until March 1954 ¢s regretta 
ble, tor a considerable time lag in the currency 
ot the list’s entries resulted. 

Yet, by and large, the publication of the 
Union List of Foreign Medical Periodicals, 
1941-1952, is 
only is it a valuable addition to medical biblio 
tools 


to the individuals responsible for its under 


a creditable achievement. Not 


graph but its completion is a tribute 
taking, and to those who put much time and 
effort into the work. 
in the right direction ot turthering cooperative 


It is decidedly a step 


undertakings for the general gain of biblio 
Japan. 
Librarians of Japan, as a group and individ 


graphic control and librarianship in 
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ually, may well observe and profit from the 
example of fruittul results stemming from 
It is an 
approach to bibliographic control which, for 


cooperative protessional enterprise. 


the most part, is superior to individual biblio 
graphic pursuit which, in the past, has been a 
strong tendency among librarians in Japan. 
The Union List of Foreign Medical Peri- 
odials is a turther contribution to the de 
velopment otf interlibrary loan practices in 
Japan, and as such, it is an essential tool in the 
literature field. And, 


»s well, it may serve a¥ an excellent 


medical outside ot 
Japan 
universal checklist of medical serial publica 
tions.—Robert L. Gitler, Japan Library 
School, Keio-Gijuku University Tokyo, 


Japan. 


Historians, Books, and 
Libraries 


Historians, Books, and Libraries: a Survey 
of Historical Scholarship in Relation to 
Library Resources, Organization and Serv 
ices. By Jesse Hauk Shera. Cleveland, 
Western Reserve University 1953. 
xvi, 126 pp. $3.50. 


Press, 


“History is litthe more than 
him who has no knowledge of the succession 


romance to 


of events, the periods of dominion, and the 
action and an- 
So wrote Dr. Johnsen nearly two 


distance between one great 
other.” 
hundred years ago, in a plea for adequate 
knowledge of chronology. Perhaps everyone 
will grant that dates and chronology are im 
portant, although most people feel no personal 
obligation to keep them in mind. But the 
record of historical scholarship both betore 
and since Dr. Johnson is one of continuing 
meaning of history. 
Perhaps Herodotus, who implied that history 


uncertainty as to the 
really was little more than romance, seems 
about as adequate to many readers today as 
do Vico, Carlyle, Taine, Spengler, Beard, 
Toynbee, and the Marxists, all of whom by 
their differing philosophies have written his 
tory as prophecy. Many earnest tollowers ot 
the great von Ranke have become so enmeshed 
in all “the tacts as they happened” that they 
are unable to determine the truth, a difficulty 
the New York Times has likewise tound puz 
zling. It is therefore scarcely astonishing that 
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many brilliant historical narrators (Sir Win 
ston Churchill being one of the most recent) 
offered the declining 
and the late Dr. Fisher of Oxtord 


have narrative only 


judgment 
in a trequently quoted paragraph admitted 
that he could 


historical events. 


find noe pattern or rhythm in 
To this enormous and complicated topic of 
Dean Shera has added 


the history ot 


the meaning of history 


considerable Passages upon 
librarianship, a sample ot the approved method 
and some guidance to 


or ¢ omposing history 


the librarian who wishes to know how and 
why toa collect history or how to make use of 
biography and biographical fiction to guide his 
younger readers toward history This is a 
large task to attempt in 126 pages. 

Dean Shera began his thinking in constant 
consultation with Ralph Beals, and he worked 
out his course in detail with the help ot Pro 
tessor Margaret Egan. The proposal Was to 
prepare a course that would correlate tor the 
potential librarian what he ought to know of 
the ideas of history, of the ways of composing 
yuidance 


history by research, and of the 


both by general 


The 


purpose that inspired the proposal seems to 


needed scholars and by 


readers in the whole realm of history 
successtul 


estimable: whether a 


built 


me wholly 


course can be thout this syllabus in 


the crowded curriculum seems not quite so 

The first two chapters are somewhat selt 
conscious and elaborate attempts to delimit or 
in libraries, and they 
But the first 
half of the book is largely given over to the 


define historical study 


might almost be dispensed with 
history of historical writing There is much 


important material here, usetul comments on 


the wavs of the great historians and some 
charting of the trends of thought; almost 
every paragraph contains material that ought 


that I 
have presented to students from time to time. 


to be presented to students, material 


But a doubt persists: does this syllabus per 


haps tal to do enough by attempting too 


much? A 


study 


conscientious but MVOpre student 


could this and become an opinionated 


and useless librarian; a less caretul student 
retain only a most con 


could read this and 


tused list of names. For a third group, the 
students with broad backgrounds in the litera 
ture ot history and considerable interest in the 


philosophy of history and in historiography, 
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this material will prove stimulating and help 
ful as collateral reading. But even tor such 


specialized students, the syllabus may prove 


misleading or unsatistactory: in the interests 
Gibbon is dismissed as a man who 
ihout the principle of 


while Herder and Bishop 


prominence as ap 


ot brevity 
oriented his history 
human irrationality 
Percy are undue 


parently the chiet causes ot von Ranke; per 


yiven 


haps also because of the need tor brevity, ideas 
like historical causation, the sociology ot his 


tory, and “scientific” history are assumptions 
in the syllabus instead of phenomena in vari 
‘The 
awkward 
New 


in which tull understanding otf the 


ous concepts of historiography svilabus 
method also leads to such stylistic 
ness as a considerable discussion of the 
History” 
term (ts 
earlier work ot Rhodes 


no hint of who Rhodes was 


assumed, and a reterence to “the 


leaves a reader with 


It seems possible that this volume will 
prove more helptul tor collateral reading 
perhaps stimulated by only two or three 


As the material is here presented 
the first 


sectures 
one has difficulty in using it (chiefly 
and last sections) as a practical guide to his 
torical literature; and yet the long section on 
the history of historiography lacks the stimu 
lating quality ot books like Rowse’s Use of 
History or Gooch’s History and Historians in 
the Nineteenth Century, books tor which this 
syllabus can find no place 

One 


as sound policy 


Some practical matters may be noted. 
would like an index, not only 
in a book ot this 


identity and compare diftterent 


nature but as a way to 
assertions, to 
pull text and bibliographies together, and to 
make certain one has not overlooked a major 
theme. An 
partly compensate tor the present tailure to 


man or inalytical index might 


trace continuing ideas like recurrence, prog 


ress, moral law, and divine plan. Secondly 
one could wish tor a more attractive format: 
the off-set 


written lines, reduced to a paintul smallness 


printing trom unjustified type 


and printed with absurdly inadequate margins, 
reflects little credit on the aesthetic judgment 
the publisher. 


And then the normal tendency to read proot 


or the scholarly interest of 


less caretully my Stile h book work has allowed 


annoving and careless errors to stand, though 
many ot them do little harm In a new 
ilong with 


as the 


edition these can easily be removed 
the odd detinition of textual criticism 


i 
ad 


“higher criticism” instead of the seldom-used 


phi ise “lower criticism.” 


It one could hear Dean Shera’s own le 


tures, and then browse in this book to recall 
or supplement what he said, one would have 
in excellent new unit in the curriculum. But 
as a general work that might explain librarian 
ship to historians and historiography to li 
brarians, it sufters trom having attempted to 


survey too much. Ideas are present, com 
bative ideas, on every page, but the reader must 
fill m the payes W ith more know ledge ot philos 
ophy and secielogy, as well as history, than 
the typical library school student possesses 


Allen T. Hazen 


What Shall I Read Next? 


What Shall 1 Read Next? A Personal Sele 
Century Books. By Sey 
New York! Cambridge Uni 

Published tor the National 


32.00, 


Columbia University. 


tion of 20th 
mour Smith 
versity Press 
Book League 1983 232 pp 
Mr. Smiths earlier book-lists 


pretentious and always usetul tor quick reter 


always un 


ence or include The 
Classics in Translation (1930), some brieter 
guides like Reading History and dn 
To the last-named 


for general guidance, 


(1950) 


English Library (1943). 
list Mr. Smith has now in some sense tut 
nished a sequel (his word is complement), 


not a parallel volume: the English Library is 
a conventional recording of the classics in all 
fields, with concise introductory comments and 
almost no individual annotation, to make a 
list of books 
by any reader; and it is a list not 
available elsewhere in any such concise torm. 
By its nature the English Library is unexcit 
hooks 


English 


readily recognizable as classics 


readily 


ing and impersonal . . all) those 
which have come to be regarded 
classics”), but by its nature it is usetul. 
The sequel, What Shall 1 Read Next, is by 
that 


its nature more personal, and by very 


quality more attractive. No reader can be 
excited by finding Gibbon in the earlier list; 
but one can be pleased to read, tor example, 
in the new book that Geottrey Gorer’s Ameri 
cans is “a study in national character written 


with wit but no malice; with penetration and 
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{CORLL Library Building Plans Insti 


tute is tentatively being programmed 


meeting an 


1gss 


tor January 28-29 It you would 
care to present the plans of your 
building at this Institute, 
David Jolly, Chair 


Buildings Committee, 


proposed 
write to 
ACRL 


Deering Library 


ple ise 
man 


vanston Hl. 


It you wish to attend as a partici 
pant please send your check in the 
unmount of $5.00 to the above address 
by November 15 Registrations will 


he limited to 7% 
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insight, but no smugness.” This more per 
sonal selection and annotation quite naturally, 
produces not only more excitement but also 
more disagreement. Here is no list of “those 
books which have come to be regarded,” but 
a list of some “of the books that deserve a 
reading” trom recent years 

Most readers will be disappointed here and 
there, by the inclusion of novels that scarcely 


deserve a reading, by the omission of works 
that seem much more certainly to deserve a 
reading, and by the occasional tendency to fall 


back 


sidered,” 


upon bromides like “generally con 
‘considered by American writers to 
be indispensable,” and “a standard American 
work.” And the point of view of the author 
is frequently left obscure by Mr. Smith, even 
when it could have been cited to explain the 
ittraction of the book listed. But 


pertections may do little damage: omissions 


such im 


SOUTCES, and no 
is required to read every book Mr. 
it hat Shall 1 Read Next is 


a usable guide and it includes personal and 


can be rectified trom other 
reader 
Smith includes. 
usetul guidance. The dominant tone is set 
by phrases like “among the six greatest novels 
which came out of the European War of 
“may be recom 


and strongly 


mended tor a train journey’ —these two in the 
section on Novels; or “the most useful official 
publication ever issued by H.M.S.O." and “of 
the many (perhaps too many) books on the 
poet this is one of the best.” 


Because the English Library excluded only 


the works of authors still living in 1943, some 
slight confusion is unavoidable: Conrad, F. 
Scott Fitzgerald, Charles Williams, Virginia 
Woolf, and Yeats, do not 
appear with their contemporaries in the new 


among many, 
book, having been installed as classics in 1943 
With hindsight one can now suggest that the 
earlier book might well have stopped at 1g00 
or 1918. But Mr. Smith does what he can to 
rectify matters by naming at the end of each 
those recent authors who must be 
looked tor in the English Library. 

One 


will not replace other books of ready reter 


section 
can say with contidence that this book 


ence, it will not become the classic guide of 
ind it will not be an intallible guide 


book. 


by an inquiring reader who reads with judg 


our ape, 


on any topic or But it used properly 
ment but without expert knowledge, this will 


be a repeatedly stimulating and reliable 
reader's adviser to answer the question pro 
pounded in its title 

A pleasant reminder of England's recovery 
from certain of the wartime privations ts tur 
Indeed ot 


paper and the 


nished by the book's appearance 
the “war standard’ 


crowded grey type that almost make one dizzy 


economy 


in the English Library, the new book is su 
Crutchley at Cam 
bridge to be both easy and pleasant to read, 
To utility, 
able to add 
Nilen T. 


cesstally designed by Mr 


and it is printed on good paper 
theretore, Cambridge is again 
quality in popular book production. 


Hazen, Columbia Uniwersity. 


Reprints Available 


Readers are reminded of the current availability of three important bibliographical works 
which have been out-of-print until recently. These are the Checklist of United States Publu 
Documents 1789-1909 ($16.30), the Comprehensive Index to the Publications of the United 
States Government 1881-1893 ($41.60) and A Descriptive Catalogue of the Government Pul 
lications of the United States—September §, 1774 to March 4, 1881 ($14.40). While all three 
are expensive they are very large volumes which presented many reprinting problems and the 
sale price is not out of line with their manutacturing cost and importance. The volumes were 
reprinted by J. W. Edwards, Publisher, Inc. of Ann Arbor, Michigan, at the request of a joint 
committee ot the ACRE Reference Section and ARL. These volumes are well known to every 
graduate and their importance to college libraries does not need to be em 
They will not be immediately reprinted when the present small supply is exhausted, 


{rthur T. Hamlin 
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ACRL Microcard Series 
Abstracts of Titles 


Four new titles, numbers 15 through 18, are available in the ACRL MICROCARD SERIES, 


Abstracts of numbers 1 through 14 appeared in the July, 1954 issue of C&RL, and abstracts 


of subsequent titles in the series will be published in c&ru as they appear. 


All orders, whether standing orders or orders for single titles, are to be directed to the 
Micropublication Service, University of Rochester Press, Rochester 3, New York. 


FRAREY, CARLYLE JAMES Rochester, N.Y., University of Rochester 
Press for the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries, 1954. (viii, 87 1. illus., 
tables. 28cm. ACRL MICROCARD SERIES, no, 
16) Thesis (M.S. in L.S.)—Catholic Uni 
versity of America, 1953. Bibliography: 
l. 86-87. 3 cards. $.75. 


Subject heading revision by the Library 


of Congress, 1941-1950. Rochester, 


University of Rochester Press for the Asso- 


ciation of College and Reference Libraries, 


1954. (ii, 97 |. illus., tables. 29cm. 


ACRL) MICROCARD SERIES, no, 15) Thesis 
(MIS. in’ LS.) Columbia University, When George Peabody provided 
$1,140,000 for the establishment ot the 
Peabody Institute, which was to consist of 


1951. List of sources: 1. 94-97. 3 cards. 


al had a library, lecture department, academy of 
From an analysis of ten years’ changes music, and an art gallery, he stipulated 
ina 4°, sampling of the 4th edition of the that the library was not to be a popular 
LC subject heading list this study attempts library but an outstanding and extensive 
1) to assess the validity of criticisms of non-circulating reterence library open to 
LC subject heading practice; 2) to de the public. Fifteen friends of Mr. Pea 
termine whether trends in the development body were appointed by him to administer 
ot the subject catalog are suggested by the library that was opened in 1866. 
these revisions; and 3) to point out LC The first librarian, Dr. John G. Morris, 
adherence to or departure trom traditional a Lutheran minister and former board 
patterns and practices in subject heading member, drew up a carefully planned list 
assignment of books and sent an agent abroad tor 
The findings suggest that much criticism material. Dr. Morris was succeeded by 
ot LC practice is unjustified ; new headings Philip Uhler and John Parker. Under 
are established promptly, obsolete termi Uhler plans were made to construct a 
nology is being modernized, see references second building exclusively tor the library 
are supplied generously, and discrimination and the work was begun on the first 
is exercised in the use of see also reter- printed catalog of the holdings. Parker 
ences. A tendency towards increased spec introduced the Dewey Decimal system and 
ieity ot headings and an increase in prepared the second printed catalog. 
phrase and compound headings are noted With the coming of the Enoch Pratt 
in LC practice. The need for additional Free Public Library patronage of the Pea 
studies of traditional techniques and more body decreased but only temporarily. The 
economical methods of subject analysis are budget remained stable and the trustees 
suggested by the scope of LC’s subject never deviated from the initial purpose of 
heading revision program, the library. 


KAHN, ROSEANN 


Peabody HINTON, MARGARET OWEN 


A history of the Institute Li 
brary, Baltimore, Maryland, 1857-1916. An evaluation of college and university 
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library handbooks for students. Rochester, 
N.Y., University of Rochester Press tor 
the Association of College and Reference 
1954. (ii, $31. 
VORL MICROCARD SERIES, no. 17) 
(M.S. in L.S.)—Columbia 

Bibliography: 1. 82-83. 


Libraries tables. 29cm. 


‘Thesis 
University, 


1950. 3 cards. 


$.75. 

‘The primary object of this study was to 
determine whether or not the content and 
physical make-up of existing library hand 
books tor students make it possible for the 
students to have the most intelligent and 
ettective use of their institutional libraries. 
Data were assembled trom a survey of 2%0 
colleges and universities having liberal arts 

were briefly as 


libraries The findings 


tollow 


1. Library handbooks for students are of 


definite and accepted value, both as a 


teaching aid and as a primary means 


of guiding students in the fullest use 


of their libraries 


Library handbooks do not have ade 
content and therefore do not 
fulfill their 


Costs for construction and distribution 


quate 
completely Pur pose 

varied 

The median number of pages was fif 
teen 

Only So surveyed schools used hand 
books but the them 
selves in favor of them and their prin 


others apre ssed 


cipal uses 


half of the 150 libraries 


handbooks or 


6. Less than 
without substitutes for 
them used some other method of teach- 
ing students the use of the library 
The Most common one was ine lusion ot 
library usage in Freshman English 
courses 
There exists a definite need for a board 


of qualified librarians to study the 


handbook problem, particularly in re 
gard to adequate content. 


THOMPSON, LAWRENCE SIDNEY 

Foreign travellers in the South. 
Rox hester, 
Rochester Press for the Association of Col 
Reference 
187 p. 26 em. ACRI 


1950. niversity of 


leye and Libraries, 1954. (ii, 


MICROCARD SERIES, no 


18) S cards. $1.25. 


This bibliography includes full length 
hooks in foreign languages published be 
tween 1900 and 1950 which deal with some 
aspect of travel in each of the tollow ing 
Maryland, Virginia, North Caro 
lina, South Florida 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, ‘Texas 
Oklahoma, Arkansas. Tennessee. and Ken 
tucky Each book 


brief critical annotation 


states: 


Carolina, Georgia 


is accompanied by a 
There is an in 
troductory essay which analyzes the piture 
ot the South presented by over yoo writers 
bibliog 

titles 


whose books are indexed in the 


raphy. An index includes authors 


and subjects. 


Corrections 


Prices tor Robert L. ‘Talmadge, “Practices and policies of the reference departments of large 


university libraries concerning the preparation of bibliographies” (ACRL MICROCARD SERIES no 3) 


and Horace R. Archer, 


seventeenth century England” (acrt 
July 1954 


Stoo 


issue of CARL. 


cards 


Dalmadge should be 


“A survey of the history of printing, type-founding and bookselling in 
MICROCARD SERIES no. 7) were incorrectly noted in the 


two cards, $.50, and Archer should be four 


Eastern College Librarians 


Phe goth Conterence of Eastern College Librarians will take place on Saturday, November 


7, 1954 in the MeMillin Theater of Columbia University 


terence is Library 


The theme selected tor this Con 


Instructional Integration on the College Level. 
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Occupational Titles published by the Department ot 
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special audience for which each publication was prepared. 


Besides the main list of books and pamphlets, other sections 
which will be helpful to both librarians and vocational coun- 
selors are: Part } on “Vamphlets Published in Series, Arranged 
According to Publishers of Series:” Part 1/1 on “Indexing and 
Filing Literature on Occupations;” and these miscellaneous sec- 
tions in Part Charts. Posters, and Visual Aids: 
(2) Choosing a Career: (3) Information about Colleges and 
Schools for Further Training: (4) Occupations for the Handi- 
capped; (5) Seeking the Job; and (6) Use of Occupational 
Materials. 
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7 Read Your Favorite Column 
= 


Joseph P. Donnelly, 
Director of Libraries, St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri, refer to their use of 
Remington Rand's Transcopy Processor and 
Portagraph Printer. These units have solved 


These words of Rev 


many time-consuming problems at the Uni- 
versity Library. Problems typical of most 
libraries ... probably including yours. 
POPULAR PERIODICALS ALWAYS AT HAND 

By circulating Transcopy prints of wanted 
articles, more readers benefit because maga- 
zines and journals of timely interest are 
always available 


EASING THE “OVERDUE” PROBLEM 300 


overdue slips are photo-duplicated and in- 


serted in window envelopes tor mailing i 
less than one hour...a tormer full-day job 
Charging desk records are better maintained 


INTER-LIBRARY LOANS SIMPLIFIED — As 


inter-library loans, Transcopy prints arc 
mailed first class arrive at borrowing 
schools days earlier. Saves ume and overhead 
expenses. The complete library is retained 

The Remington Rand Transcopy and 
Portagraph are economical, compact and 
simple to operate No darkroom is needed 
Photo exact copies of anything written, 
printed, typed or drawn can be completed in 
less than one minute. For full details write 


to Room 2049, ask for CR941 


315 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 


Please mention C & RL when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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Gust. Published 


THE SOVIET REGIME 


Communism in Practice 
W. W. 


The definitive book on the impact of the Soviet system on all classes of Russian 
citizens. Documented from Russian sources. 824 pages. 38.00 


HARVEST OF HATE 


LEON PouAKoy 
Translated from the French. The grand plan of the Nazis for extermination of the 
Jews of Europe. Concentration camps and death factories. Documented from Nazi 
$3.75 


sources and Nuremberg trial records. 


THE FIRST REPUBLICANS 


STUART Gerry Brown 
\ re-examination of the political philosophy and ideas of the Jeflersonian Republi- 
cans in terms of present-day liberty. $3.00 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


920 Irving Avenue, Syracuse 10, New York 


A Century And A Half of 
Bookbinding Craftsmanship 


The library bookbinding departments of three of America’s 
long established Libr: ary bookbinders. ... New Method Book 
Bindery, Inc., Jacksonville, Illinois Monastery Hill Bind 
ery, Chicago, Ilinois and Hertzberg Craltsmen, Des Moines, 
have been acquired by HERTZBERG NEW 
ett METHOD, INC. to bring you the very finest 
ongstery Will in library bookbinding services. 


inderya 

: The new firm, HER TZBERG-NEW METH 
OD, INC., offers a century and a half of 
traditional craftsmanship and the most mod- 
ern facilities in their beautiful new building, 
to give you faster, better service and highest 
possible quality binding. 


HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD, INC. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


lowa 


Please mention C & RL when corresponding with its advertisers. 


RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 HURON ST. CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


DICTIONNAIRE 
CONTEMPORAIN 


Edition 


Hlustrated 708 pages 7!, LOinehes cloth 


new edition contams over | 200 additronal NEW biog 
haphies. Phe entries which appeared inthe first edition brave 


as wellas an index by prolesstons tithes and fields of 
Paris LOST S17.00 


STECHERT -HAFNER INC. 


The World's Leading International Booksellers 


RAST lore STREET. NEW YORK N.Y 


Univ rsity ‘4 "rofil 
S13 First St. 
Ann Ar ic 


